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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tus ade den in which the Traukkfions of the va- 
rious Societies in Great Britain, as well as upon the Continent, have hi- 
therto been held is a circumſtance fo well known that nothing in this 
place need be faid upon the ſubject; but the lucubrations of the Aſiatic 
Society have not been ſo widely diffuſed. Nearly the whole of the im- 
preſſion of the Aſiatic Reſearches is diſtributed in the Eaſt Indies, there- 
fore very few copies reach Europe; and this among other reaſons, has 
given riſe to the preſent publication. To ſuffer ſo many valuable Papers, 
on a vaſt variety of Literary, Scientific, and Antiquarian Subjects, to lie 
buried on the ſhelves of a few perſons would have been an unpardonable 
offence ; but to reſcue from a kind of oblivion, and to preſent to their 
Countrymen in Europe, a regular ſeries of the Papers communicated to 
the Aſiatic Society, is the intention of the Undertakers of the preſent 
Work. This Society, it is well known, had the late excellent and learned 
Sir WILLIAM Jos for its Founder, and for its Preſident many years; 
but ſince he has favoured the world with an account of its origin in the 
firſt volume of the work, we ſhall content ourſelves with referring our 
Readers to that diſcourſe, wherein they will find an ample diſplay of its 
utility, and a detail of its objects of purſuit. 


a2 Is 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. * 


Is the diſſertation on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, p. 301, 
of the preſent volume, the author cites a paſſage which appears to have 
reference to the creation of the univerſe, and which ſeems, upon the 
whole, to bear ſome reſemblance to the account given by Moſes in the 
Pentateuch. This naturally leads us to conſider the antiquity of both 
the Moſaic and Hindu Scriptures, and to compare, in ſome meaſure, the 
accounts given in each work relative to that important fact. 


The writings of Moss have generally been conſidered as more ancient 
than thoſe of any other perſon ; but the Hindu Scriptures, ſo far as the 
reſearches of ſeveral learned men have extended, appear to be of very high 
antiquity, and are even carried by ſome beyond the time of the Hebrew 
Lawgiver. Sir W. Joxxs, in his Preface to the © Inſtitutes of Hindu 


Law; or the Ordinances of Mexv, according to the Gloſs of Cur- 
LU'ca,” carries the higheſt age of the Yajur vida 1580 years before the 


birth of CaunisrT, which is nine years previous to the birth of Moses, 


and ninety before Moss departed from Egypt with the Iſraclites. This 


date, of 1580 years before CnRISr, ſeems the more probable, becauſe the 
Hindu ſages are faid to have delivered their knowledge orally. Cul Lu- 
BuAaTTA produced, what may be ſaid to be very truly, the ſhorteſt, yet the 
moſt luminous; the leaſt oſtentatious, yet the moſt nn; the deep- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. v 
was compoſed on any author ancient or modern, European or Aſiatic: 


and it is this work to which the learned generally apply, on account of 


its clearneſs. We ſhall not, however, take up your time with a difler- 


tation on the exact age of either the Hebrew or the Hindu Scriptures : 


both are ancient: let the learned judge: but ſome extracts from the Hin- 
du and Hebrew accounts of the creation may ſerve to ſhew how much 
they agree together: whether the Hindu Brahmens borrowed from Moszs 
or Moss from the Hindu Brahmens, is not our preſent enquiry. 


Extrafts from the Laws of — fromthe Writings = 
Menu. of Moss. | 


Tus wniverſe exiſted only in the n lx the beginning God created the 
divine idea yet unexpanded, as if involved heaven and the earth. (Gen. i. 1.) 
in darkneſs, imperceptible, undefinable, | * 
undiſcoverable by reaſon, and undiſco- 
vered by revelation, as if it were wholly 
immerſed in ſleep; (chap. i. 5.) 

Then the /ole ſelf-exiſting power, 

world diſcernible, with five elements and 

with undiminiſhed glory, expanding his : 

idea, or diſpelling the gloom. (ib. 6.) 

perceive, whoſe effence eludes the ex- 
ternal organs, who has no viſible 


| Mzrv. 
parts, who exiſts from eternity, even x, 
the ſoul of all beings, whom no being can 
comprehend, ſhone forth in perſon. (ib. 
7.) 


He, having willed to produce various 
beings from his own divine ſubſtance, 
firſt with a thought created the waters, 
&c. (ib. 8.) 

The waters are called nard, becauſc 
they were the production of Nana, or 
the ſpirit of God and, ſince they were 
his firſt n, or place of motion, he 
thence is named NAa'za'raxa, or mov- 
ing on the waters. (ib. 10.) 


From THAT WHICH 15, the firſt cauſe, 


where in fubſSance, not exiſting to our per- 
ception, without beginning or end, was 
produced the divine male. (ib. 11.) 


He framed the heaven above and the 


not the object of ſenſe, exiſting every 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Moszs. 


And the earth was without ſorm, 
and void; and darkneſs was upon 
the face of the deep: and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the 
waters. (ib. 2.) 


And God faid, Let us make man 
in our image. (ib. 26.) 


And God ſaid, Let there be a 


carth beneath: in the midft be placed the firmament in the midſt of the waters; 


ſubtil ether, the eight regions, and the —and God called the firmament 


permanent receptacle of waters. (ib. 13.) 


Heaven. (ib. 6, 8.) 


He 
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Mznvu. 
He framed all creatures. (ib. 16). 


Ile gave being to time and the divi- 
ſions of time, to the ſtars alſo, and the 
planets, to rivers, oceans, and moun- 
tains, to level plains, and uneven 
vallies. (ib. 24.) 


: Moszs. 
And God ſaid, Let the waters bfing 
forth abundantly the moving crea” 
ture that hath life, and fowl that may 


| fly above the earth in the open fir- 


mament of heaven. And God created 
ture that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after 


his kind. And God faid, Let the earth 


bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing, 
and beaſt of the earth after his 
kind. (ib. 20, 21, 24.) 

God brought every beaſt of the 
field unto Adam to ſee what he would 
call them. And God put the man into 
the garden of Eden to dreſs it and to 
keep it. Abel was a keeper of ſheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 
(ib. ii. 19, 15. iv. 2.) | 

God ſaid, let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven, to divide the day 
from the night ; and let them be for 


ſigns and for ſeaſons, for days and for 


To 


vii — ADVERTISEMENT. 
Mxxv. Moss. 
1 devotion, ſpeech, Nc. for he lights; the greater light to rule the 
"willed the exiſtence of all created day, and the leſſer light to rule the 
things.” (ib. 25.) | night. (Gen. i. 14, 16. ſee alſo chap. 
ks na ii. 10, 11, 13, 14. & aliis locis.) 


For the fake of diſſinguiſbing ac- 


If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be 
tions, He made a total difference be- accepted ? and if thou doeſt not well, 
* fin lieth at the door. (ib. iv. 7. ſee 
5 alſo chap. ii. 16, 17.) 
r male, in the image of God created he him ; 
half female. (ib. 32,) male and female created he them. 

E 


ble, haying a uni- „„ ˙ diatoem. 
yerſe, was again abſorbed in the Spirit, And on the ſeventh day God ended 
changing the time of energy for the time his work ;—and reſted on the ſeventh 
of repoſe. (ib. 56.) day from all his work. (ib. ii. 1, 2.) 


Thus the accounts of Moszs and the Hindu Scriptures concerning the 
creation may be eaſily reconciled to each other. But it is not our inten- 
tion to ſupport che Hindu writings in preference to the Hebrew 
Pentateuch ; all we defire is, that truth may be inveſtigated, md 
that exvar may be. exploded. There are many perſons, - no doubt in 
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ADVERTISEMENT. is 


we are, and by our intercourſe with the Brahmens and learned Pundi 

much may be done towards a right diſcovery of this important matter. 
The Hindus have, for many ages, looked upon their Scriptures as a reve- 
lation from the Supreme Being of his mind and will concerning the works 
and think they have an indubitable right to follow the precepts which his 
word, according to their ancient lawgivers, contains. Moses too, in his 
Pentateuch, tells us that the Almighty ordered him to promulgate his 
law among the people, and to ſhew them the path in which they ſhould 
walk. The Jews, and after them the Chriſtians, have generally received 
Moses's account as valid, and have conſequently followed its dictate 
with a religious zeal. Enthuſiaſm among every 8 of people 
= cu _t» 400. by: cnt in. ets > 
highly commendable in whomſoever it ſhall be found. Had the Hindu 
writings, diveſted of their fabulous paſſages, been diſſeminated in the Weſ- 
tern world with as much energy as the works of Mosgs have been 


ſpread abroad, perhaps they would likewiſe 35 
21% 


Sir W. Joxxs, ſpeaking of the Lam of Maxv, fas they contain abun- 


and antiquaries, ih ay div <a. ps. 


and with many blemiſhes which cannot be juſtified or palliated. It is a 
ſyſtem of deſpotiſm and prieſteraſt, both indeed limited by law, but art 


— 4 though with mutual checks ; 
Vor. V. 


x ADVERTISEMENT. 
is filled with ſtrange conceits in metaphyſics and natural philoſophy, with 
idle ſuperſtition, and with a ſcheme of theology moſt obſcurely figura- 
tive, and conſequently liable to dangerous miſconception ; it abounds with 
minute and childiſh formalities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and ri- 
diculous; the puniſhments are partial and fanciful ; for ſome crimes, dread- 
fully cruel, for other reprehenſibly flight ; and the very morals, though 
rigid enough on the whole, arc in one or two inſtances (as in the caſe of 
perjury) unaccountably relaxed : nevertheleſs, a 
ion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable ten- 
pervades the whole work ; the ſtyle of 
majeſty, nr ns „2 


all beings but God, and the harſh admonitions, even to kings, are truly 
noble; and the many panegyrics on the Gdyatri the mother, as it is 


called, of the Yds, prove the author to have adored (not the viſible 
material fizz, but) that divine and incomparably greater light, to uſe the 
words of the moſt venerable text in the Indian Scripture, tohich illumines 


all, delights all, from which all proceed, to which all muft return, and which 
can alone irradiate (not our viſual organs merely, but our ſouls and) aur 


The writings of MosEs too, are not totally exempt from paſſages which, 
to the mere reaſon of humanity, carry with them the appearance of fiction 
or of cruelty. Thus the formation of woman by throwing Apa into a 
deep ſleep, and taking a rib from his fide, has long been matter of ridicule 


for 


7 
ADVERTISEMENT. | Xi 


for the ſons of infidelity ; as have many other parts of the Pentatcuch. But 
whatever opinion may be entertained of Mxu and his laws, it muſt be 
remembered that they are revercd as the word of God by many mil- 
lions of Hindus who compoſe ſeveral great nations, who are of vaſt im- 
portance to the political and commercial intereſts of Europe, whoſe well 
directed induſtry would add largely to the wealth of Great Britain, and 
perty, juſtice in their temporal concerns, indulgence to their old religion, 
and the benefit of thoſe laws, which they hold ſacred, and which alone 
they can underſtand. 
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HISTORICAL REMARKS 
| | ON THE | | 


COAST OF MALABAR. 


wITH 


SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNERS OF ITS INHABITANTS. 
By JonaTHan DuNCAn, Eſquire. 


SEC 
TION, 


I. IN the book called Ker! Oodputte, or, * The emerging of the Coun- 

try of Kerul,” (of which, during my ſtay at Calicut, in the year 
1793, I made the beſt tranſlation into Engliſh in my power, through the me- 
dium of a verſion firſt rendered into Perſian, under my own inſpection, 
from the Malabaric copy procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin's 
family,) the origin of that coaſt is aſcribed to the piety or penitence of 
Pureſeu Rama, or Pureſrem, (one of the incarnations of Visunu,) who, ſtung 
with remorſe for the blood he had ſo profuſely ſhed in overcoming the Rajahs 
of the Khetry tribe, applied to Varuxa, the God of the Ocean, to ſupply 
him with a tract of ground to beſtow on the Bribmens; and Varuna having 
accordingly withdrawn his waters from the Gowkerz (a hill in the vicinity 
of Mangalore) to Cape Comorin, this ſtrip of territory has, from its ſitua- 
tion, as lying along the foot of the Sukbien (by the Europeans called the Gbaut) 
range of mountains, acquired the name of Mahalum, (i. e. Skirting at the Bot- 


tom of the Hills,) a term that may have been ſhortened into Maleyam, or M- 


leam ; whence are alſo probably its common names of Mulicvar and Malabar ; 
> © A all 
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all which Puręſram is firmly believed, by its native Hindu inhabitants, to have 
parcelled out among different tribes of Br4bmens, and to have directed that 
the entire produce of the ſoil ſhould be appropriated to their maintenance, and 
towards the edification of temples, and for the ſupport of divine worſhip ; 
whence it ftill continues to be diſtinguiſhed in their writings by the term 
of Kermbboomy, or, The Land of Good Works © for the Expiation of Sin.” 


II. The country thus obtained from the ſea ®, is repreſented to have re- 
mained long in a marſhy and ſcarcely habitable ſtate; inſomuch, that the 
firſt occupants, whom Pureſram is ſaid to have brought into it from the eaſt- 
ern, and even the northern, part of India, again abandoned it; being more 
eſpecially ſcared by the multitude of ſerpents with which the mud and ſlime 
of this newly immerged tract is related to have then abounded ; and to which 
numerous accidents are aſcribed, until Pure/ram taught the inhabitants to pro- 
pitiate theſe animals, by introducing the worſhip of them and of their 
images, which became from that period objects of adoration. 


III. The country of Mulyalum was, according to the Keru! Oodputtec, 
afterwards divided into the four following Tookrees, or diviſions : 


iſt, From Gowkern, already mentioned, to the Perumbura River, was 
called the Tooroe, or Tura Rauje. 


2d. From 


$ 
** 
* 


In a manuſcript account of Malabar that I have ſeen, and which is aſcribed to a Biſhop 
of Virapoli, (the ſeat of a famous Roman Catholic ſeminary near Cochin,) he obſerves, that, 
by the accounts of the learned natives of that coaſt, it is little more than 2goo years fince the 
ſea came up to the foot of the Sukkiez or Ghaut mountains; and that it once did ſo he thinks 
extremely probable from the nature of the ſoil, and the quantity of ſand, oyſter-ſhells, and 
other fragments, met with in making deep excavations, 
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2d. From the Perumbura to Poodumputtum was called the Mofbek Rauje. 


3d. From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits of Kunetui, was called 
the Kerul or Keril Rane: and as the principal ſeat of the ancient govern- 
ment was fixed in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name prevailed over, 
and was in courſe of time underſtood in a general ſenſe to comprehend the 
three others. 


3 


4th. From Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape Comorin, was called 
the Koop Rane: and theſe four grand diviſions were parcelled out into a 
greater number of Naadbs, (pronounced Naars, and meaning diſtricts or 
countries,) and of Kbands, or ſubdiviſions, under the latter denomination. 


IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands, that the Brabmens are 
ſtated to have originally aſſigned for the ſupport of government, amounted 
to only one fixth ſhare: but in the ſame book of Tera Oodputtee they are 
afterwards ſaĩd to have divided the country into three equal proportions ; one 
of which was conſecrated to ſupply the expence attending religious worſhip, 
another for the ſupport of government, and the third for their own main- 
tenance. 


v. However this may be, according to the book above quoted, the Bribmens 
appear to have firſt ſet up, and for ſome time maintained, a fort of republi- 
can or ariſtocratical government, under two or three principal chiefs, elected 
to adminiſter the government, which was thus carried on (attended, however, 
with ſeveral intermediate modifications) till, on jealouſies ariſing among them. 
ſelves, the great body of the Bribmes landholders had recourſe to foreign 
aſſiſtance, which terminated, either by conqueſt or convention, in their re- 
ceiving to rule over them a Permal, or chief governor, from the Prince of the 

| ws * neighbouring 
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neighbouring country of Chaldeſb, (a part of the Southern Carnatic,) and this 
ſucceſſion of Viceroys was regularly changed and relieved every twelve years ; 
till at length one of thoſe officers, named Sh-o Ram, or (according to the 
Malabar book) Shermanoo Permalee, and by others called Cheruma Perumal, 
appears to have rendered himſelf ſo popular during his government, that, (as 
ſeems the moſt probable deduction from the obſcure accounts of this tranſaction 
in the copy obtained of the Kerul Oodputtee, compared with other authori- 
ties,) at the expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the encouragement 
of thoſe over whom his delegated ſway had extended, to confirm his own 
authority, and to ſet at defiance that of his late ſovereign, the Prince or King 
of Chaldeſh, who is known in their books by the name of Rajah Nißben Rao; 
and who having ſent an army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho- 
rity, is ſtated to have been ſucceſsfully withſtood by Shermanoo and the 
Malabarians; an event which is ſuppoſed to have happened about 1000 years 
anterior to the preſent period; and is otherwiſe worthy of notice, as being the 
epoch from which all the Rajahs and chief Nayrs, and the other titled and 
principal lords and landholders of Malabar, date their anceſtors' acquiſition 
of ſovereignty and rule in that country ; all which the greater part of their pre- 
ſent repreſentatives do uniformly affert to have been derived from the grants 
thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo, who, becoming, after the defeat of Kifben 
Rao's army, either tired of his fituation, or, from having (as is the vulgar 
belief) become a convert to Mahommedaniſm, and being thence defirous 
to viſit Arabia, is reported to have made, before his departure, a general 
diviſion of Malabar among his dependents, the anceſtors of its preſent chief- 


VI. The book entitled Keral Oodputtee (which, however locally reſpected, 
1s, at leaſt in the copy I procured of it, not a little confuſed and incoherent) 
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mentions that, after this defeat of Kiben Rao's army, Shunker, a ſuppoſed ſon 
of Mabadeo, (the principal of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the caſts in Mala- 
bar, and reſtricted the various ſubdivifions of the four general tribes to their 
particular duties, down to the loweſt orders of the fourth, conſiſting of the 
artificers, tillers of the ſoil, and inhabitants of the woods, whom he declared 
it unlawful for the other caſts to approach, inſomuch, that the bare meeting 
with them on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of the ſuperior 
caſt is required to bathe.* 

VII. It 


* Of the ſeveral caſts in Malabar, and their diſtinftions, I received the following ſum- 
mary account from the Rajah of Cartinad. 1. Namboory Brahmens. 2. Nayrs, each of various 
denominations. 3. Teer. 4. Malere. 5. Polere, called (he ſays) Ders in Hindoſtan. The 
Teers are cultivators of the ground, but freemen. The Maleres are muſicians and conjurers, . 
and alſo freemen, The Poleres, or Poliars, are bondſmen, attached to the ſoil in the lower part 
of Malabar, in like manner as are the Puniers above the Ghauts. The proper name of the 
Ghaut hills is, the Rajah adds, Sukkien Purbut, or hills of Sukhien, with the guttural Kü pro- 
nounced as x. 


2 


N. B. Pouliats and Poulichis, mentioned by Ravxat, are only the one the male, and the 
other the female, of Polere aforeſaid. The ſyſtem of obſervations in regard. to diſtance to be 
obſerved by the ſeveral caſts in Malabar, are (according to the Rajah of Cartinad's explanation) 
as under ſpecified. 


1. A Nayr may approach, but muſt not touch, a Namboory Brakmen. 
A Teer is to remain thirty-fix ſteps off from one. 
A Malere three or four ſteps further. 


A Polere ninety- ſix ſteps, 


2. A Teer is to remain twelve ſteps diſtant from a Nayr. 
A Malere three or four ſteps further. 5 
A Polere ninety-fix ſteps. 


3. A Malere may approach, but is not to touch, the Teer. 


4. A Polere is not to come near even toa Malere, or any other caſt but a Mapilla, the name given 
to the Mahommedans who are natives of Malabar. If a Polere wiſhes to ſpeak to a Brahmen, 


a Teer, or Malere, he muſt ſtand at the above preſcribed diſtance, and cry aloud to 
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VII. It is the received tradition among the Malabars, that Shermanoo Per- 
malos was, juſt at the completion of the diſtribution of the Malabar country, 
applied to for ſome proviſions by an Erary, or perſon of the cow-herd caſt ; 
who, with his brother, had, during the preceding warfare, come from their 
native town of Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, near Errode) to his 
aſſiſtance, and had proved the principal cauſe of his ſucceſs againſt Rajah 
Kiſhen Rao's army; upon which Shermanoo, having little or nothing elſe left, 
made a grant to him of the very narrow limits of his own place of abode at 
_ Calicut; and having further beſtowed on him his own ſword and ancle chainlet, 
and other inſignia of dignity, and preſented him with water and flowers, (which 
appears to have been uniformly the ancient ſymbol of donation and transfer 
of property in this part of India,) he authoriſed and inſtructed him to ex- 
tend his own dominions by arms, over as much of the country as he ſhould 
find deſirable a diſcretion which this adventurer (who is the anceſtor of the 
preſent Samoory or Zamorin) immediately began to act upon, and to en- 
deavour to carry its object into execution, by the forcible acquiſition of the 
diſtricts adjoining to the preſent city of Calicut; and ever ſince his family 
appear to have, in the true ſpirit of their original grant, (which is the 
boaſt and glory of its preſent repreſentatives,) been either meditating new con- 
queſts, or endeavouring to maintain the acquiſitions they have thus atchieved 
by Sheo Ram, or Shermanco Permaloo's ſword ; which they aſſert to have ſtill 
preſerved as a precious relick, and to have converted into an object of do- 
meſtic adoration, as the inſtrument of all the greatneſs of their houſe. 


' VI. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of Malabar, the Neforians 
had ſettled and planted Chrifianity on this coaſt; and with thoſe of the Ro- 
man 


If a Polere touch a Dramen, the latter muſt make expiation by immediately bathing, and- 
reading much of the divine books, and changing his Brakmenical thread. If a Polere touch 


a Nayr, he is only to bathe, and ſo of the other caſts. 
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man Catholic communion, that arrived ſeveral centuries after, in con- 
ſequence of Yaſco de Gama diſcovery, they continue to conſtitute to this 
day a conſiderable body of the lower orders of the preſent ſociety in Travancore 
and Cochin; in which laſt diſtrict there live alſo the moſt conſiderable, 
or rather, perhaps, the only, colony of Fews in India. 


tioned diſcovery of Malabar by the Portugueſe in 1496, I am not poſſeſſed 
of adequate materials to afford any full or ſufficiently ſatisfactory detail; but 
the principal may, as far as relates to its interior adminiſtration, be proba- 
bly comprized in the wars carried on during this long period by the Sa- 
moory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizement ; and in the conſequent 
ſtruggles kept up by the others, and eſpecially the middle and ſouthern prin- 
cipalities, to maintain their independence: for as to attacks from without, I 
have not been able to trace that they experienced any material ones during this 
long interval, or that the Prince cf Chaldeſh was ever able to re-eſtabliſh his 
dominion over this ſouthern part of the coaſt, within the limits aſſigned 
by the natives to Malabar Proper, or the tract by them denominated Maiye- 
lum, or Maleyam. 


X. During this period alſo the Mahommedan religion made great progreſs in 
Malabar, as well from the zeal of its more carly proſelytes in converting the 
natives, as in purchaſing or procuring the children of the poorer claſſes, 
and bringing them up in that faith: and theſe Arabian traders, bringing 
annually ſums of money to the Malabar coaſt, for the pepper and other ſpices 
that they carried from it for the ſupply of all the reſt of the world, re- 
religion, from the ſucceſſive Samoories, or Zemorins, whence they naturally 
grew into the habit of rendering that part of the coaſt the centre of their traffic 

4 and 
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and reſidence; and ſo rivetted had, through theſe long habits of intercourſe, 
become the connexion between them and the Samoory's government, that 
the latter continued, after the arrival of the Portugueſe, moſt pertinaciouſly 
to adhere to, and ſupport, them againſt theſe new rivals in the gainful com- 
merce which they had hitherto driven; a predilection that as naturally led 
tte Rajahs of Cochin, and of other petty ftates, that ſtood always in fear of 
the ambition and ſuperior power of the Samoories, to afford to the Portugueſe 
a kind reception in their ports; from which colliſions of intereſts a very cruel 
warfare, by ſea and land, was for many years carried on between the Samoories, 
or Zamorins, and their ſubjects, Hindus and Mahommedans, aided occaſionally 
by the Egyptians and Turks, on the one part, and the Portugueſe, with the 
Cochin and other Rajahs as their allies, oh the other; of the various ſucceſſes 
and reverſes in which, the only Afatic I have met with, is contained 
in a work, with which, during my ſtay in Malabar, I was obligingly favoured 
by my then colleague, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Dow, who had traced 
and obtained it in the courſe of the extenfive intercourſe that, on terms the 
moſt amicable, and in views the moſt ſalutary and benign, he had long cul- 
tivated with the Mahommedan part of the Malabar community. This book, 
written in the Arabic language, is ſaid to have been compoſed by Zrin- 
REDDIEN MiuknHbom, an Arab, Egyptian, or ſubject of the Turkiſh empire; 
who is thought to have been one of thoſe diſpatched to aſſiſt the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamorin, againſt the Portugueſe; and to have, during 
his ſtay in India, compoſed this hiſtorical account (which I have tranſlated into 
Eglise) of the warfare in which he bore a part, preceded by (what by many 
will be conſidered as the moſt intereſting part of his work) a deſcription of the 
manners. and cuſtoms of the natives of Malabar at the period of his viſit to 
it more than two centuries ago; relative to both which articles, I ſhall here 
inſert ſome of the information acquired by this Mahommedan author, whoſe 

| relation 
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relation terminates with the year * the Hejira, anſwering to the year of 
our Lord 1 579-80. a 

XI. This author begins with nearly the ſame account of the converſion of 
Shermanoo Permaloo (whoſe real or proper name, or rather the epithet beſtowed 
on his ſtation, this Muſſulman mentions to have been Shukerwutty, or Chucker- 
wutty) as has been already noticed from the Nerul Oodputtee, with this addition, 
that it was effected by a company of Derviſes from Arabia, who, touching at 
Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the ſeat of government in Malabar,) on 
their voyage to viſit the Footſtep of Adam," on that mountain in Ceylon which 
mariners diſtinguiſh by the name of Adam's Peak; and theſe pilgrims im- 
parting, on that occaſion, to the Permal, or Permaloo, the then recent miracle 
of Mabommed s having divided the Moon, the Viceroy was ſo affected by this 
inſtance of ſupernatural power, and ſo captivated by the fervid repreſentation 
of theſe enthuſiaſts, that he determined to abandon all for the ſake of proceed- 
ing with them into Arabia, to have an opportunity of converſing with the 
Prophet, who was ſtill alive, and had not even then fled from Mecca; for, 
after ſojourning —— .Þw_—— 

Vor. V. Mabommed 


* 


This Footſtep of Adam is, under the name of Sreepud, or the Holy Foot,” equally 
reverenced and reſorted to by the Hindus, as appears by the relation of a journey madeto viſit 
it by a Fakeer of this laſt mentioned perſuaſion, called Pxaux Poor, now living at Benares, 
who has alſo travelled as far north as to Moſcow; and has from memory (ſince he is diſabled 
from writing, by being of the tribe of Oordibahu, or whoſe arms and hands remain conſtantly 
in a fixed poſition above their heads) afforded me an opportunity of cauſing to be committed 
to writing, an intereſting account of his various travels'throughout India, as well as into other 
parts of Afa; and on the ſubje& of theſe Hindu Fakeers' propenſity to travelling, I may here 
add, that I ſawa few months ago at Benares, one of them who had travelled as far as Pekin, which 
he deſcribed under the name of Pechin ; and had paſſes from the Chineſe government in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, He mentioned the name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Pekin. 
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- { 
Mabommed had dignified with the title of Sultaun Tauje ul Herid, is mentioned 
in ZzirrEDDIEN'Ss book to have died on his return, on the firſt day of the firſt 


year of the Hejira, anſwering to the 16th of July, of the year of our Lord 622, 
after, however, addreſſing recommendatory letters to the chiefs in Malabar in 
favour of ſundry of his Muſſulman brethren, who were thereby enabled to 
conſtruct the firſt moſque or temple of their new faith in that country as 
carly as the 21ſt year of the Hejira, or A. D. 642. 


XII. But although ZzixxzppiEN (the author I am now quoting) deemed it 
fit to allow a place in his work to the traditions that he found thus locally to 
obtain, he fairly avows his own diſbelief in them; more eſpecially as to what 
relates to the ſuppoſed converſion of Shermanoo Permaloo, and his journey 
to viſit the Prophet in Arabia; ſubjoining alſo his own opinion, that the 
(Pluſſul man religion did not acquire any footing, either permanent or extenſive, 
in Malabar till towards the latter end of the ſecond century of the Mabom- 
medan æra. 


XIII. Zana next enters into ſome deſcription of the exiſting man- 
ners of the Malabarians as he found them; after premiſing that the Malabar 
country was then divided into a number of more or leſs extenſive indepen- 
dencies; in which there were chieftains, commanding from one to two and 
three hundred, and up to a thouſand, and to five, ten, and thirty thouſand; and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a lack of men, and upwards; 


and 


» New tits e and to the waliteby essen Abend by to Und Ws 


ſelves, as to the departure of their chief governor, it may not perhaps be deemed too unchari- 


table, to ſuſpet that Shermanoo diſappeared like Romulus in a ſtorm, as being, perhaps, found 


inconvenient to the new fituation of independence that the Malabar Princes admit to have, on 


this occaſion, either aſſumed, or been promoted to. 
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and deſcribing that in ſome of theſe countries there were at the ſame time two 
Hakims, or rulers; in others three, and in ſome even more; having diſtin 
bodies of men attached to them reſpectively ; whence hatred and warfare were, 
he obſerves, ſometimes generated between them, which never, however, ter- 
minated in any entire ſeparation between the partics; and adding, that at that 
time the three greateſt powers were the Colaftrian Rajah to the north, the 
Samoory or Zamorin in the centre; and farther ſouth a Prince who ruled from 
the town of Kolum, or Coulim, to Cape Comorin, comprehending the ſtates 
now held by the Rajah of Travancore. 


XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration of what he confidered 
as the chief peculiarities in the manners of the Malabarians, from which I ſhall 
literally tranſcribe, into the body of this narrative, the following particulars 
from the tranſlation of ZzixrEDDIEN's original work; ſubjoining in notes ſuch 
particulars as my own enquiries, or other information, may tend to corroborate, 
define, or illuſtrate, in reſpe& to ſome of the circumſtances he has related. 


iſt, „If their ruler be ſlain in war, his army become quite deſperate, and 
« will ſo violently attack and preſs upon their ſaid deceaſed ruler's enemy, and 
«« upon the troops of the latter, and fo obſtinately perſevere in forcing their 
« way into his country, and to ruin it, that either they will completely in 
« this way affect their revenge, or continue their efforts till none of them ſur- 
« vive; and therefore the killing of a ruler is greatly dreaded, and never 
« commanded; and this is a very ancient cuſtom of theirs, which in modern 
« times has, however, fallen with the majority into diſuetude. 


2d. *The rulers of Malabar are of two clafſes or parties, one of which 
acts in ſupport of the Samoory Rajah, whilſt the other party acts in 
C 2 * concert 
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« concert with the Hakim of Cochin; which is the general ſyſtem, and 
« only deviated from occaſionally from particular caufes ; but as ſoon as 
ce theſe ceaſe to operate, the party naturally returns again to the ancient 
« uſage. Theſe leaders are never guilty of backwardneſs or failure in 
« war, but will fix a day to fight on, and punctually adhere thereto; nor 
« will they commit treachery in the conduct of it. _ 


38. „ On the death of any principal or ſuperior perſon among them, 
« ſuch as father, mother, and elder brother, in the caſt of Brabmens, 
„ (whilſt among carpenters, and the lower caſts, the ſuperiors and principal 
« perſons are the mother and mother's brother, or one's own elder bro- 
« ther, as among the Nayrs,) when any one dies of the deſcription of a ſu- 
« perior, as above mentioned, his ſurviving relative is to remain apart for a 
« twelvemonth ; during which time he is not to cohabit with his wife, or to 
« eat the fleſh of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or cut the hair of his 
« head, or his nails: Nor can any deviation be admitted from this practice, 
« which is reckoned for the good of the defunct. 


Ach. It is certain that among the body of Nayrs, and their relatives, 
« the right of ſucceſſion and inheritance veſts in the brother of the mother, or 
goes otherwiſe to the ſiſter's ſon, or to ſome of the maternal relations; for 
« the ſon is not to obtain the property, country, or ſucceſſion of the father; 
« which cuſtom hath for a long time prevailed; and I (the author) ſay, that 
« among the Moflems of Cannanore they do not bequeath or give their heri- 
« tage to their ſons, which is alſo the rule with the inhabitants in that vici- 
« nity, notwithſtanding that theſe ſaid perſons, who do thus exclude their 
« ſons, be well read in the Korar, and have imbibed its precepts, and 
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« are men of ſtudy and piety.“ However, among the Brabmens, gold- 
« ſmiths, carpenters, and ironſmiths, and Teers, or lower orders of huſband. 
« men, and fiſhermen, &c. the ſon does ſucceed to the rights and property of 
« the father; and marriage is practiſed among theſe caſts. 


gth. * But the Nayrs practiſe not marriage, except as far as may be implied 
« from their tying a thread round the neck of the woman at the firſt occa- 
« ſion; wherefore the acts and practical maxims of this ſect are ſuited to their 
« condition, and they look upon the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of the matri- 
© monial contract as equally indifferent. 


6th. © Among the Brabmens, where there are more brothers than one, only 
« their elder, or the oldeſt of all of them, will marry, provided he have 
« had, or be likely to have, male ifſue; but theſe brothers, who thus maintain 
« celibacy, do nevertheleſs cohabit with Nayr women, without marriage, in 
« the way of the Nayrs; and if, through ſuch intercourſe, a ſon ſhould be 
« born, they will not make ſuch child their heir. But when it becomes 
% known that the elder married brother (in a family of Brabmens) will not have 
« a ſon, then another of the brothers enters into the ſtate of matrimony. 


7th. Among the Nayrs it is the cuſtom for one Nayr woman to have 
« attached to her two males, or four, or perhaps more; and among theſe a 
, « diftriburti 


* I have, however, reaſon to believe, that this rule and cuſtom is now wearing out among 
the Mapillas, or Malabar Mahommedans; continuing, however, to be ſtill more particu- 


larly obſerved at Cannanore and Tellicherry : but, even in this laſt mentioned place, I was 


informed by KARIAr Moos, a principal merchant of this ſe, that it is evaded by fathers 
dividing among their ſons much of their property during their life-time. 

+ This deſcription ought, I believe, to be underſtood of the Nayrs inhabiting the more 
ſouthern parts of Malabar, from the Toorecherie, or Cotta river, to Cape Comorin; for to 
the northward of the ſaid river the Nayr women are ſaid to be prohibited from having more 

than 


— 
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« diſtribution of time is made ſo as to afford to each one night, in like man- 
« ner as a ſimilar diſtribution of time is made among the true believers of Ma- 
« labar for cohabiting with their wives; and it but rarely happens that en- 
r mity and jealouſy break out among them on this account. 


sth. © The lower caſts, ſuch as carpenters, ironſmiths, and others, have 

« fallen into the imitation of their ſuperiors, the Nayrs, with this difference, 
| « however, that the joint concern in a female is, among theſe laſt, li- 
« mited to the brethren and male relations by blood, to the end that no 
« alienation may take place in the courſe of the ſucceſſion and the right of in- 
_ 


gth. Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept uncovered, except a little 
about the middle. They make no difference in male or female attire ; and 
„ among 


than one male connection at a time; for failure in which ſhe is liable to chaſtiſement ; without, 
however, incurring loſs of caſt, unleſs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her own. 
„ Alone in lewdneſs, riotous and free, 
« No ſpouſal rights withhold, and no degree ; 
In unendear'd embraces free they blend, 
« Yet but the huſband's kindred may aſcend 
The nuptial couch. Alas! too bleſt, they know 
Nor jealouſy's ſuſpenſe, nor burning woe; 
The bitter drops which oft from dear affeftion flow.” 
Mickrz's Cano xs, Book vii. 
This cuſtom prevails among the five low caſts of Teer; of Agaree, or carpenters; Muzalie, or 
braſs-founders ; Tattam, or goldſmiths ; and Nollen Perimcollen, or black ſmiths ; who live pro- 
miſcuouſly with one or more women: and ſometimes two, three, four, or more brothers 
cohabit with one woman. The child, or children, who are the offspring of this connection, 
inherit the property of the whole fraternity; and whenever the female. of the houſe is en- 
gaged with either of the brethren, his knife is ſaid to be hung up at the door of the apartment 
as a ſignal of its being occupied. It is, however, but juſtice to add, that this cuſtom is ſaid to 
de local, and praftiſed only in a few of the ſouthern diſtrifts ; and even among theſe five 
caſts there is no prohibition againſt any man's keeping for himſelf, either one or as many 


women as he can maintain. 
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« among their kings and lords, none of them think of ſhrouding their women 
« from the ſight of all mankind ; though among the Bribmens this modeſty 
« and decorum are attended to. 


zoth., Among the Nayrs, they dreſs out and adorn their women with 


« jewels and OO CO OS Ot Os OS to have 
them ſeen and admired by all the world. 


11th. Among the Malabars, priority in age ſtamps ſuperiority and rule, 
« were the difference only of a moment; and, notwithſtanding that ſuch party 
* may be a fool, or blind, or aged, or otherwiſe, the rulerſhip devolves to 
« the ſiſter's children; nor has it ever been heard that any one put to death 
« his elder with a view of ſooner attaining to dominion.* 


12th. In caſe the line of deſcent and ſucceſſion become extin& among 
them, or be in danger of becoming ſo, they do then bring an alien, (whether 
* an adult or minor,) and him they conſtitute the inheritor, as the ſubſtitute 
for a ſon, or for a brother, or for a ſiſter's ſon; nor will any future difference 
<« be made between ſuch adopted and a real heir; which cuſtom is current and 
* obſerved among all the infidels of Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt; ſo that the line of deſcent becomes not 
« extinct. f 13th. 


Thus in the Zamorins' families, and in that of the Rajahs of Paulghaut, there are from fifty 


to an hundred or more males of the ſame blood, i. e. deſcended from females of the Rajah's © 


family, who are all entitled to, and do accordingly riſe to, the chief rule, 6 
ſeniority in poiat of birth, without any other right or title of precedence. 


+ This is in general true: but there lately occurred an inſtance to the contrary, whereby the 
Rauje or Lordſhip of Vittulnaad has eſcheated to the Company. With reſpe& to the proviſion 
occaſionally made againſt ſuch extinctions of families, it is very true that the Rajahs make it a 
praftice, in caſe of any impending danger of this kind, to procure ſome males and females 
(though of the latter more than of the former) to keep up the regal line. 
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13th. They have, moreover, ſubjected themſelves to a multitude of in- 
« conveniencies, or difficult obſervances, which they do, nevertheleſs, ſted- 
« faſtly adhere to; as, for inſtance, they have arranged and limited the 
« fitneſs of things as reſpectively applicable to the higher, middle, and 
« lower ranks, in ſuch manner, that if a perſon of the higher, and one of the 
« lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach each other, the proper diſtance 
to be obſerved between them is known and defined; and if this diſtance be 
« encroached upon, he of the higher caſt muſt bathe; nor can he lawfully touch 
<« food before undergoing this purification; or if he do, he falls from his dig- 
« nity, to which he cannot be raiſed again; nor has he any other reſource 
« than to betake himſelf to flight, and, forſaking his abode, to proceed where 
* his ſituation is unknown; and ſhould he not thus flee, the ruler of the 
* country is to apprehend him, and ſhall ſell him to ſome mean perſon, ſhould 
« even the party incurring this diſgrace be a child or a woman; or otherwiſe 
he may reſort to the Maſlems, — — © 0 
* ora Fringy, i. e. a Chriſtian. 


14th. © In like manner it is prohibited for thoſe of a lower degree to dreſs 
« food for a higher; and if any one partake of ſuch a meal, he muſt fall from his 
« rank. 


z;th. © Thoſe who are entitled to wear the Zanaar, or Bribmenical thread, 
* are ſuperior to, and more noble than, all the claſſes of the Infide!s of Malabar; 
« and 


This is one of the reaſons aſſigned to me by a Rajah of the Zamorin family, for the num- 
ber of Mapilla Mufſulmans being now greater in the Calicut diſtrifts than the Hindus and 
 Nayrs; namely, the nicety of their obſervances, and facility of loſing caſt; which drives 
the parties, from neceſſity, into the pale of Iflamiſm. The ſame Rajah mentioned, on this 
occaſion, the cuſtom of the Namboory Brakmens, who thus diſpoſed of their own women, with- 
out incurring any diſparagement of caſt, to the Mapillas; which rule holds alſo good in reſ- 
pe to other females, as intimated in the ſecond note page 13, and in the ſequel of Zz1n- 


RAEDDIEN'S text. 
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« and among theſe Zunaar wearers there are alſo the higher, middle, and 
« lower. Of the firſt are the Bribmens, who are above all others the moſt 
<« reſpectable ; and theſe alſo have among themſelves the ſame diſtinctions of 
« firſt, ſecond, and third degrees. 


16th. The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial profeſſion,* and exceed 
« both in numbers and dignity, having ſundry degrees among themſelves ; 
« and inferior to them in caſt are the Teers, whoſe practice it is to climb up 
« the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring down the fruit, and to extract the in- 
« toxicating juice thereof, called today: and below theſe Teers are the car- 
te penters, ſmiths, goldſmiths, fiſhermen, &c. and under theſe again, in reſpect 
*« of degree, are the Poleres, or Poliars, (i. e. ploughmen,) and thoſe of other 
*« baſe caſts, engaged in the manual part of huſbandry ; and among whom 
« alſo are other ſubordinate degrees of diſtinction. 


* Poliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By the proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they ſcorn : 

The ſhining faulchion brandiſh'd in the right, 

Th eir left arm wieldshe target in the fight. 
Canozns, Book vii. 


Theſe lines, and eſpecially the two laſt, contain a good deſcription cf a Nayr, who walks 
along, holding up his naked ſword with the ſame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other 
countries carry in their hands a cane or walking-ſtaff. I have obſerved others of them have 
it faſtened to their back, the hilt being ſtuck in their waiſtband, and the blade rifing up, and 
the ſhoulders. It muſt not, however, be inferred, that all the Nayrs be- 
take ves, at preſent, to the martial profeſſion; for, according to the information col- 
lefted for me with much care on the cuſtoms of that country by the late Lieutenant Mac 
Lzanx (who was Malabar tranflator to the commiſſion of which I was a member) there are 
ſuppoſed to be thirty diſtin& claſſes of this general tribe ; many of whom do now apply to the 
peaceable arts of huſbandry, penmanſhip and account, weaving, carpenter's work, pottery, 
oil making, and the like; though formerly they are all ſaid to have been liable to be called 
upon by their reſpective ſovereigns to perform military ſervice. 

+ For a farther account of theſe caſts, ſee note page 5, and ſecond note page 1g. 


Vor. V. C 17th, 
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17th. © If a ſtone light from a Polere on a woman of a ſuperior rank on a 
« particular night, which is marked out for this in the year, then that wo- 
% man muſt be excluded from her rank; and although ſhe ſhall not have ſeen 
« the ſaid man, nor been touched by him, yet ſtill her lord ſhall make a con- 

« yeyance of her by ſale; or ſhe ſhall become a IAIN Wn 
* female Jagui; and this cuſtom is general *, 


18th. © In caſes of fornication (or what is locally deemed the illicit inter- 
tt courſe between the ſexes) if the parties differ much in degree, the higher 
« loſes his or her rank; nor has he or ſhe any other reſource than the one above- 
« mentioned: yet, if a Brabmen fornicate with a Nayr woman, he ſhall not 
« thereby loſe his caſt; there being berween thoſe two old tribes that an- 
« ciently eſtabliſhed connection which hath been already noticed. 


19th. © Such are the painful obſervances which they have entailed on 
« themſelves, through their own ignorance and want of knowledge, which 
„God Almighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the means of en- 
” — —„ 


XV. U ati en. pats co ae. Gare as 
built along the coaſt of Malabar owed their origin to, and were principally 


conſtructed 


»I have allowed this paragraph of Zz ia DiE 's text to ſtand inſerted in the order of 
his own enumeration, becauſe it is connected with the one that follows; though the cuſtom it 
refers to ſeems ſo unreaſonable, that, as I never had occaſion to hear it corroborated by the 
— Oe FO TEE 


+ In the manner adverted to in the ſecond note page 16. And here cloſes, for the preſent, 


the literal extrałt I have made from Zz1xazDbitN's performance, which, for diſtinRion ſake, 
1 have marked with inverted commas, 
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conſtructed by, the Mahommedan traders,“ who, though not then amounting 
to a tithe of the general population, were much courted by the ſeveral Rajahs, 
and more eſpecially by the Zamorin, to frequent his port of Calicut, on ac- 
count of the duty of ten per cent. that was levied on their trade. 


XVI. The arrival of the fleets of the Portugueſe, the firſt under Yaſco de 
Gama, in the gogth year of the Higeree, (correſponding with the year of our 
Lord 1498,) and of that conducted by Cabral, a few years thereafter, with 
the negociations, jealouſies, and wars that enſued thereon, are next related by 
our author, in a manner eaſily enough reconcileable to the accounts of the 
fame tranſactions already publiſhed throughout Europe. He aſcribes the Eu- 
ropeans reſorting to India, to their deſire to purchaſe pepper and ginger. 
Nor does he ſeek to conceal that, between them and the Mahommedan 
traders, a commercial jealouſy immediately ſprang up, which proved the cauſe 
of all the bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, by ſea and land, by the 
Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one part; and the Rajah of Cochin (to 
whoſe port the Portugueſe had failed, on their breach with the former 
Prince) and his Exropean allies on the other; the former being afterwards rein- 
forced from the Arabian Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the com- 
mand of Ameer Hoſaine, an officer in the ſervice of Kaunis al Ghowry, the then 
reigning Sultaun of Egypt; but theſe armaments failed of their object; and 
the Ghowry Prince was ſoon afterwards himſelf ſubdued by Selim, the Turkiſh 
Emperor: and of the treatment which the Mahommedan traders con- 
tinued, in the mean time, to experience from the Portugueſe, the fol- 

| C 2 lowing 


* The principally current Malabar era is ſtated in the account aſcribed to the Biſhop of Ve- 
rapoli (as already quoted in the note page 2) to have been fixed from the building of the city 
of Coulum, (by us called Quiloan,) about twenty-four cadums (Malabar leagues) or eighty Bri- 
tiſh miles, ſouth of Cochin. It was formerly very famous as the emporium of the coaſt, and 
founded in the 825th year of the Chriſtian ra. — bs 
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lowing deſcription is literally taken from the tranſlation of N1zamtppre's 
Treatiſe. 


iſt. © The believers of Malabar were eſtabliſhed in the moſt defirable and 
« happy manner, by reaſon of the inconſiderable degree of oppreſſion ex- 
« perienced from the rulers, who were acquainted with the ancient cuſtoms, 
« and were kind to, and protectors of, the Muſſulmans; and the ſubjects 
« lived fatisfied and contented ; but finned ſo, that God turned from them, 
c and did therefore command the Europeans of Portugal, who oppreſſed and 
« diftrefſed the Mahommedan community by the commiſſion of unlimited 
* enormities, ſuch as beating and deriding them; and ſinking and ſtrand- 
« ing their ſhips; and ſpitting in their faces, and on their bodies; and pro- 
« hibiting them from performing voyages, particularly that to Mecca; and 
c plundering their property, and burning their countries and temples ; and 
% making prizes of their ſhips; and kicking and trampling on their (the 
* believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. They alſo en- 
«« deavoured to make converts to their own religion; and enjoined churches 
« of their own faith to be conſecrated ; tempting people, for theſe objects, 
«« with offers of money: and they dreſſed out their own women in the 
«« fineſt ornaments and apparel, in order thereby to deceive and allure the 
« women of the believers. They did alſo put Haji's, and other Muſſulmans, 
* to a variety of cruel deaths; and they reviled and abuſed with unworthy 
<< epithets the Prophet of God; and confined the Mahommedans, and 
loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them about for ſale, from ſhop 
to ſhop, as ſlaves; enhancing their ill uſage on theſe occafions, in order 
«« to extort the larger ſum for their releaſe. They confined them alſo 
« in dark, noiſome and hedious dungeons; and uſed to beat them with 
« ſlippers; torturing them alſo with fire; and ſelling ſome into, and re- 
« taining others, in their ſervitude as their ſlaves. On ſome they impoſed 
« the ſevereſt taſks, without admitting of the ſmalleſt relief or exemption. 
« Others 
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« Others they tranſported into Guzerat, and into the Concan, and towards 
ct Arabia, being places which they themſelves uſed to frequent, in the view 
either of ſettling or ſojourning therein, or of capturing veſſels. In this way 
te they accumulated great wealth and property, making captives alſo of women 
e of rank, whom they kept in their houſes till European iſſue was procured 
« from them. Theſe Portugueſe did in this manner alſo ſeize on many Seyyuds, 
« learned and principal men, whom they retained in confinement till they put 
« them to death; thus prejudicing and diſtreſſing the Muſſulmans in a thou- 
« ſand ways; ſo as that I have not a tongue to tell or deſcribe all the miſchiefs 
« and mortifications attendant on ſuch a ſcene of evil. 


2d. © After this they exerted their utmoſt efforts (which they had, indeed, 
« from firſt to laſt) to bring the Muſſulmans within the pale of their religion; 
« and they made at length peace with them for a confideration to be paid to 
« them of ten in the hundred. 


zd. © The Mahommedans refiding principally on the ſea-coaſts, it was 
« cuſtomary for the newly arrived Europeans (who uſed to reſort annually to 
« India at the appointed ſeaſons) deridingly to aſk the perſons ſettled of their 
* nation at the ſea- ports, whether, and why, they (theſe ſettled Portugueſe) had 
* not yet done away the appearance of theſe people the Muſſulmans ? reviling 
« thereon their own chiefs for not aboliſhing the Mahommedan religion ; in 
«« the proſecution of which view the heads of the Portugueſe deſired the Hakim 
of Cochin to expel the Muſſulmens from his city, promiſing thereon to 
prove themſelves the means of his reaping double the profit which ac- 
« crucd to him from their traffick ; but the Hakim of Cochin anſwered, * Theſe 
« are my ſubjects from days of old; and it is they who have erected my city ; 
c fo that it is not poſſible for me to expel them.” 
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XVII. The war thus continued till the Portugueſe, who had been originally 
permitted to conſtruct forts at Cochin and Cannanore, obliged the Zamorin to 
admit of their erecting one alſo at Calicut. 


XVIII. They had alſo made themſelves maſters of Goa from the Adel Sabi 
dynaſty of the Bejapoor Kings in Decan ; nor could any of the ſhips of the 
Mahommedans fail in ſafety to either gulph, without being furniſhed with 


Chriſtian paſſes. 


XIX. In the Hejira year 931, anſwering to A. D. 1524-5, the Mahom- 
medans appear, by ZeirrEDDiEN's narrative, to have (countenanced, no doubt, 
and probably actively aſſiſted, by their friend the Zamorin) been engaged in 
a barbarous war, or attack, on the Jews of Cranganore, many of whom our 
author acknowledges their having put to death without mercy ; burning and 
deſtroying, at the ſame time, their houſes and ſynagogues, from which de- 
vaſtation they returned, and enabled their great protector, the Zamorin, to ex- 

pel, in the courſe of the following year, the Portugueſe from Calicut. 


XX. But the latter ſhortly afterwards re-eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 
vicinity of that capital, and were even permitted to build a fort within a few 
miles of it, at a place called Sbaliaut, of which they are related to have retained 
poſſeſſion for upwards of thirty years, and till, in or about the year 1571, they 
were, after a long fiege, compelled to capitulate ; whereupon the Zamorin is 
ſtated by Nizameppitn to have fo completely demoliſhed their fortreſs, as 
not to leave one ſtone of it ſtanding on another. 


XXI. The Portugueſe proved, however, more permanently ſucceſsful in an 
acquiſition they made in the province or (at that time) kingdom of Guzerat ; 
where, according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A. D. 1536-7, ob- 
4 tained 
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tained from Bebader Shah, its monarch, (whom they are charged by Zzin- 
REDDIEN with having afterwards ſlain) the ceſſion of the fortreſs of Diu, of 
which they ſtill retain poſſeſſion. 


XXII. The author, ZzixkzDpizx, places within the following year the 
Portugueſe building a fort at Cranganore, and their ſucceſsful reſiſtance at 
Diu, to an expedition fitted out againſt them from Egypt, by command of 
the Ottoman Emperor Solyman, whoſe baſha, or commander, is repreſented 
to have retired in a diſcreditable manner from the conteſt. 


XXIII. This author places ſubſequent to the Hejira year 963, A. D. 1556, 
a difference that enſued between the Portugueſe and Ali Rajab,* the Mahom- 
medan chief of Cannanore; and to whom belonged alſo the Laccadivian 
Iſlands, which, on this occaſion, Zeixrepbien charges the Chriſtians with 
having barbarouſly ravaged ; and towards the cloſe of his hiſtorical detail, he 
inſerts the following notice of the reſult of the long and bloody competition 
between them and the Mahommedans for the trade of the caſt. 


iſt. © Ir pleaſing the Almighty to try the fidelity of his ſervants, he gave 
« ſcope to the Portugueſe, and beſtowed on them the maſtery of a number 
« of ſea- ports; ſuch as thoſe in Malabar, and in Guzerat, and in Concan, &c. 
« and they became rulers in all the towns and citics, and ſwarmed therein, and 
« reared 


* 


* The head of this principality of Cannanore (of which a female, known by the name of 
the Beeby, is the preſent repreſentative) is alſo called Ali Rajah, which, in the Malabar tongue, 
may be interpreted Lord of the Sea; a diſtinction affected (as I have heard) from this 
family's having long poſſeſſed the Laccadives, whence they have occalionally invaded the 


Maldives; the Bad ſſia, or monarch, of which is ſaid to be to this day jealous of them on that 
account. 
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« reared fortreſſes in Hurmuz, (Ormus,) Saket, Diu Mehel, and in Sumatra, 
« and at Malacca, and Milkoop ; and at Mylatoor, and Nagputtun, and Aju- 
« ram, and in the ports of Shoulmundul, (Coromandel,) with many alſo in 
« thoſe of Ceylon. They navigated alſo as far as China; and their commerce 
«« extended throughout all theſe and other ports; and the Mahommedan mer- 
«chants ſunk under their ſuperior influence, and became obedient to them 
„ and their ſervants; having no longer any power to trade themſelves, unleſs 
« in ſuch articles as the Portugueſe did not much like to deal in: nor re- 
« quires it to be ſuggeſted, that their choice fell upon thoſe commodities that 
«« yielded the largeſt profit ; all which they excluſively reſerved, without al- 
% lowing any one elſe to trade therein.” 


XXIV. The traveller, Cz$saz Faxeptrickt, having been on the Malabar 
coaſt about the time that ZzixreDpIEN's hiſtory cloſes, it may tend to con- 
traſt the preceding ſtate of facts according to our Mabommedan author's 
view of them, to ſubjoin his Chriſtian cotemporary's account of ſome of the 
ſame circumſtances, 


XXV. Treating of Barcelore, a town on the northern part of the Mala- 
bar coaſt, FurDERIcRE continues, (in the words of his old Engliſh tranſlator, ) 
« and from thence you ſhall go to a city called Cananore, which is a harque- 
« buſh-ſhot diſtant from the chiefeſt city that the King of Cananore hath 
« in his kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles; and he and his are very 
« naughty and malicious people; always having delight to be in war with the 
« Portugals; and when they are in peace, it is for their intereſt to ler their 
« merchandize paſs. From Cananore you go to Cranganore, which is another 
« ſmall fort of the Portugals, in the land of the King of Cranganore, which 
« is another King of the Gentiles, and a country of ſmall importance, and 
« of an hundred and twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 


of 
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« of Calicut, (the Zamorin,) a King alſo of the Gentiles, and a great ene my 
eto the Portugals, with whom he is always in war; and he and his country 
« are the neſt and reſting for ſtranger thieves, and thoſe be called Moors of 
* Carpoſe, becauſe they wear on their heads long red hats; and thieves part 
« the ſpoils that they take on the ſea with the King of Calicut, for he giveth 
« leave unto all that will go a roving, liberally to go; in ſuch wiſe that all 
e along that coaſt there is ſuch a number of thieves, that there is no ſail 
« ing in thoſe ſeas, but with great ſhips, and very well armed; or elſe they 
« muſt go in company with the army of the Portugals.” 


XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portugueſe power, the Dutch, eſtabliſhing 
themſelves on the Malabar coaſt, took from the former the fortreſſes of Can- 
nanore and Cochin : and about the ſame period, or as early as 1664, the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company appear, by the records at Tellicherry, to have 
begun to traffick in the Zamorin's dominions, in the ſouthern diſtricts of Ma- 
labar, as well as to have obtained, in 1708, in the northern parts of the 
ſame coaſt, a grant of the fort of Tellicherry, from the Colaftry, or Cherica! 
Rajab, the limits of which they ſoon extended on the ſouth fide, by the ſuc- 
ceſsful termination of a warfare, which they had in 1719 with the Corngotte 
Nayr, who alſo agreed that they ſhould enjoy the excluſive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country; an acquiſition which was followed, in 1722, 
by their obtaining a ſimilar excluſive previlege (with a reſervation in favour 
of the Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extenſive country of Cheri- 
cal: and in 1725 they concluded a peace with the Rajah of the diſtrict of 
Cartinad ; by which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all the pep- 
per and cardamums it produced; acquiring alſo fimilar excluſive privileges 
in Cottiote in 1759: and in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
extenſion of the power and influence of the Britiſh Nation on that part of 
the coaſt, that in 1727 the Company's ſervants at Tellicherry mediated a 

Vox. V. D peace 


— 
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peace between the Kings of Canara and Colaſtria, under which circumſtances 
they added, in 1734-5, the iſland of Dermapatam, and the fort of Madacara, 
to their poſſeſſions, together with the entire laſt mentioned iſland in the year 
1749, with power to adminiſter juſtice therein, on the ſame footing as at Tel- 
licherry : and they appear, in ſhort, to have been from this period courted, 
reſpected, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within the limits of the 
ever, a temporary interruption, in conſequence of the Company's Govern- 
ment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with the Canareſe King of Bed- 
nore; whereby, for the conſideration of a factory at Onore, and a freedom 
of trade in his dominions, they agreed to aſſiſt him in the proſecution of that 
Prince's then meditated continuation of hoſtilities againſt the country of 
Colaſtria: but the former harmony was again eſtabliſhed in 1757, when a 
new treaty of mutual defence was concluded between the Company and the 
Rajah of Cherical ; and ſuch appears to have been in general the progreſs of 
the Britiſh influence, that the Exgiiþ Eaſ India Company became every where 
entitled to ſuperior or exclufive advantages in purchaſing the valuable pro- 
ducts of the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and ſandal-wood; and at 
laſt obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah of Cherical, the further important pri- 
vilege of collecting for their own behalf, the cuſtom-houſe duties and tolls 
within their own territories, for the moderate confideration of a fixed quit-renr 
of 21,000 filver fanams, or 42,000 rupees per annum, to be paid to his govern- 
ment: in addition to all which, he and the other Rajahs had by this time ſuc- 
ceſſively yielded up their right to all wrecks or ſtranding of the Company's 
veſſels or property; an article which, with the cuſtoms on merchandize, 


conſtituted two of the moſt inherent and acknowledged rights of the Malabar 
Princes at that period. 
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XXVII. For otherwiſe thoſe Rajahs* rights in general did not then extend 
to the exaction of any regular, ſettled, or fixed revenue from their ſubjects, 
the original conſtitution of their government only entitling them to call on 
their vaſſals, the Brabmen and Nayr landholders, for military ſervice : but, al- 
though this general exemption from any land-tax is ſtated to have thus uni- 
verſally prevailed, in the early times of the Rajahs*' governments, it is, how- 
ever, allowed, 'that they were occafionally ſubject to ſome contribution for the 
extraordinary exigencies of defence againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, 
| ſuch as the Canareſe and Portugueſe: and in Cherical, and alſo in the Sa- 
moory's dominions, the cuſtom was at length introduced, or, perhaps, rather 
continued, from the earlieſt period, (as intimated in Section VI.) of the 
Rajahs* levying from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thoſe appertaining to 
the temples) a ſettled revenue or income, in money or kind, equal to one 
fifth of the produce: and the Rajahs held alſo large domains of their own, 
which, with the cuſtoms on trade, and mint duties, might have been ſuffi. 
cient for the maintenance of their ordinary ſtate ; more eſpecially as, in addi- 
tion to theſe rights, they, under the head of Poorefhandrum, exacted from the 
Mapillas (i. e. the deſcendants of the Muſſulmans ) a ſhare of the eſtates of all 

: D 2 deceaſed 


* Of the term Mahapilla, or Mapilla, I have heard many derivations ; one of which was 
given me by a Cauzy of their own tribe, who ſcrupled not (whether jocularly, or otherwiſe, 
I cannot determine) to combine it of the two Hindvee words Mak, mother, and Pilla, a 
Puppy ; intimating, that it was a term of reproach fixed on them by the Hindoos, who cer- 
tainly rate them below all their own creditable caſts, and put them on a footing with the 
Chriſtians and Jews ; to the former of whom (if not to both) they apply the ſame name: and 
thus the Chriſtians of St. Thomas are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Syrian Mapillas : 
but I rather confide in the more reaſonable derivation I obtained thro' Licut. Mac Lzan's 
reſearches, viz. that the term is indeed compounded of Mala, or Makai, and Pilla, though 
not in the aforeſaid Cauzy's offenſive ſenſe, but as a denomination applied to the firſt ſtrangers 
who ſcttled in Malabar, by reaſon of their being ſuppoſed to come from Mocha, which in 

Malabar 
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deceaſed perſons ; whilſt, under the donation of Cheradayam, they derived 
a conſiderable caſual, though conſtant, revenue from the fines levied on crimes 
and offences; as well as from another article, called Chungadum, or pro- 
tection money, received from the ſupport and countenance granted by one 
Rajah to the ſubjects of another: and from the eſcheats of the eſtates of 
thoſe of their Hindu ſubjects who died without heirs ; and from Talapanam, 
(which was a kind of poll-tax;) and from the preſents made by their ſubjects 
on the two annual feſtival days of Onan and Vismoo; and other certain an- 
nual offerings ; together with a few profeſſional taxes paid by diſtillers, weavers, 
and fiſhermen, among the lower caſts: beſides all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore , and all elephants, and the teeth of that animal; 
and all game, together with cardamum and Sagwan, or teek trees, and bam- 
boos, and honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins of all ſharks 
caught, (ſorming a conſiderable article of trade,) and the wreck (as above 
ſpecified) of all veſſels ſtranded on their coaſts. 


XXVIII The Chiefs who (under the denomination of the Rajahs, with the 
exception of a few independent Nayr landholders) have thus, for ſo long a 
ſucceſſion of centuries, governed Malabar, are moſtly of the Kbetrie, or ſe- 
cond tribe of Hindus ; but the Cherical and Samoory (who were the two prin- 
cipal families in point of extent of dominions) are of the Samunt or Erary, (i. e. 
cowherd caſt;) as is alſo the Rajah of Travancore, who is a branch of the 
original Colaffrian or Cherical family: And the mode of ſucceſſion that has 
time out of mind been eſtabliſhed among theſe Princes (which I the rather add 
here, as Z8I1RREDDIEN has not otherwiſe than by inference touched at all on this 


part 


Malabar is called Mahai ; whilſt Pilla is alſo another Malabar word for a child, or orphan ; 
and from theſe two words the Mapillas are faid to take their name of © Children or Natives, 
| (or perhaps Outcaſts) of Mahai, or Mocha.” 


* Cold duſt is found in a hill called Nellampoor Mella, in the talock of Erncar or Ernaad. 
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part of the general ſubject) is not, as in the reſt of India, in favour of their 
own ſons and children, but (as noticed by ZzixreDDiIES in reſpect to the 
Nayrs) of their brethren in the female line, and of the ſons of their ſiſters, who 
do not marry according to the uſually received ſenſe of that term in other 
parts of the world, but form connections of a longer or ſhorter duration, ac- 
cording to the choice of the parties, for the moſt part with Malabar Brabmens, 
(called Namboories,*) and who differ eſſentially from others of that caſt 
throughout the reſt of India,) by whom are thus propagated the heirs to all 
the Malabar principalities, without, however, the reputed fathers having, or 
pretending to, any paternal claim to the children of theſe tranfitory engage- 
ments, who, divided under each Rajahſhip into diſtinct branches, called 
Quilon, or Kolgum, or Kollum, i. e. families or palaces, ſucceed (as has been 
already intimated) to the chief Rajahſhip, or ſupreme rule, by ſeniority; whilſt 
the next ſenior, or heir-apparent, is ſtiled the firſt; and the others, or the 
heirs in (xpectancy, are (as for inſtance, in the Samoory's family) diſtin- 
guiſhed by the titles of the ſecond, third, fourth, or fifth Rajahs; as far 
down as which they are called general Rajahs; and being deemed more eſpe- 
cially to belong to the ſtate, form a kind of permanent council to the Zamorin: 
whilſt all thoſe males of the family who are more than five removes from theſenior, 

or 


O ao 

* Namboory, or Namboodire, is ſaid by ſome (according to the explanation furniſhed to me 
by Lieutenant Mac Lzax) to be a corruption of Nambie, applicable to thoſe whoſe privilege 
it is to attend to and perform the religious ſervice in the temples; whilſt others aſſert 
that the name is derived from Nama, and Poogia, or Poogikanna, to invoke, pray, or per- 
form religious ceremonies. Nambadie, or Nambidie, a claſs of inferior Brdhmens, ſaid to have 
become degraded from their anceſtor, a Namboorie, having been employed by Suzananoo 
PzxanAaLoo, and the Malabarians, to cut off by treachery (which he effected) Cnona, a for- 
mer percimal, or governor, whom K1isszxn Rao had ſent back with an army to ſupercede 
SYERMANOO, as intimated in Section VII. And beſides theſe, there are above a dozen more 
| ſubdiviſions of the Brakmenica! tribe. 
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or Zamorinſhip, continue to be diſtinguiſhed as firſt, ſecond, or third Rajah of 
ſuch a Kolgum or palace, (meaning the houſe or branch of the family they 
were born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their own corps, till, by reaching 
within four or five of the head, they become heirs general: and as from this 
mode of ſucceſſion the chief Rajah is generally ſuperannuated, either the heir- 
apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, is often veſted, under the title of 
Regent, with the active part of the adminiſtration. 


XXIX. In this manner did the Zamorin family, in particular, and the other 

Rajahs of Malabar in general, continue to carry on their government till the 
year 1766, when Hr Air Knan made the deſcent on, and conqueſt of, 
their country ;* of the manner and immediate conſequences of which, as far as 
regards his own houſe, the following deſcription was given to me by the preſent 
Samoory Or Zamorin. 


XXX. In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, Hrn Arr Knax 
* came with an army of fifty thouſand men into Muzlyalum, or Mullewar, 
« (both terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war with my maternal 
« uncle; and having defeated him, took poſſeſſion of his dominions. My un- 
« cle ſent a vakeel (or ambaſſador) to Hypzzs Air Knax, to requeſt that 
* his country might be reſtored to him, and agreed to pay any tribute which 
might be ſettled. Hyder gave a very favourable reception to the ambaſſa- 
dor, but informed him, that, as he could not place entire reliance on his 
© word, he propoſed himſelf to depute two perſons, by name Saz Newaus 
« Rao and Mooxur Rao, to the Rajah, to communicate his views; adding, 
that the Rajah might truſt to his honour, and go to meet him, when he 
« would ſettle with him the terms that might be concerted between them. 
*The vakeel came back with Hyder men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

« of 

This is to be underſtood with the exception of Paulghaut, which Hrvz n had poſſeſſed 

himſelf of four or five years before. J 
CC 
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« of what had paſſed; whereupon the Rajah intimated his apprehenfions of 
« Fyder, whom he ſpoke of as a man of a quarrelſome diſpoſition, and who 
« had diſgraced many perſons of high rank, and who would probably be 
« diſpoſed to inflict ſome mark of diſgrace upon him alſo; wherefore he (the 
« Rajah) declared, that he would place his reliance not fo much on Hyder, 
« as upon the aſſurances from his two agents, who, being both Brabmens, 
« he would, on their ſwearing by their Brabmenical threads, by the falgram, 
« (a ſtone ſacred among the Hindus,) and by their ſwords, that he ſhould 
« return in ſafety, conſent to accompany them, to have an interview with 
Hyder; to all which they agreed; and as Hyder's army was at Toorſhery, the 
« Rajah, my uncle, went with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao to meet 
« Hyder, who advanced to Coorumnar, where the meeting took place. 


ad. During the interview, they converſed about the country: But Hyder 
« ſoon broke off the conference, by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold 
% mohurs; upon which the latter aſſured him, if he were to ſell the whole of 
* the Calicut country, he could not get near that ſum for it; but that he 
« would deliver the whole of his treaſure, and other property, and pay him 
« as much as was in his power: yet Hyder was not ſatisfied with this offer, 
« but cauſed the Rajah to be ſeized, and impriſoned; and ſent him under a 
« guard of five hundred horſe, and two thouſand infantry, to the fort of 
« Calicut; and the Rajah was confined in his own houſe without food, and 
« was ſtrictly prohibited from performing the ceremonies of his religion; 
« and as he thought that aer might inflict ſome further diſgrace upon 
« him, cither by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, the Rajah 
« ſet fire to the houſe with his own hand, and was conſumed. in it.” 


XXXI. This firſt requiſition of Malabar by the late aer Ali Khan was 
not of any long duration; for the Zamorin, and other Rajahs, took ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of his entering into war with the Exgliſb Eaſt India Company in 1768, 
reinſtate themſelves: and they maintained poſſeſſion till 1774, when Hyder, de- 
ſcending the Ghauts a ſecond time with an army into the northern parts, and 
ſending another, under Sree Newaus Reo through Paulghaut into the ſouthern 
diviſion, the Princeſs of the Samoory's family again fled into Travancore : 
and Hyder's direct and immediate government and adminiſtration appear 
from that period to have permanently pervaded, and become, in ſome degree, 
eſtabliſhed, throughout all the ſouthern diviſion of Malabar. 


XXXI. For ſome northern chieſtains do not appear to have, on Hyder's 
firſt or ſecond conqueſt, forſaken their countries, but agreed to become his 
tributaries; whilſt the ſouthern diſtricts became a prey to almoſt conſtant 
difſenſions, ariſing from the reſiſtance and troubles which the Rajahs of the 
Samoory's family never diſcontinued to excite againſt the authority of Hyder's 
government, which was unable either effectually to quell theſe continued diſ- 
turbances, or to puniſh, or even to expel, the authors of them; ſo that his 
officers were at length obliged to purchaſe that quiet which they could not 
command, by ſtipulating, in 277, with one of the repreſentatives of the 
Samoory*'s houſe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable ceſs from the 
country for his own ſupport; the effects of which conciliation could, how- 
ever, hardly have produced any beneficial effects to the parties, or the in- 
| habitants, before they were again embroiled by the conſequences of the 
attack on and fiege of Tellicherry, in 1779-80, and of the general war 
that followed; during which (that is, after the raifing of the fiege in 
queſtion) the Rajahs of the Samoory's houſe took all the part in their power 
in favour of the Britiſh arms, and conſiderable ſucceſſes attended their joint 
efforts in the capture, in 2782, of Calicut, and other places: but, by the 
peace of 1984, the Malabar countries being again given up, the ſouthern 
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as well as northern Rajahs were left at Tirroo's mercy, which did not, 
however, prevent ſome of the Samoories from ſtill lurking in, and occaſionally 
exciting alarm and diſturbances, throughout the former part of theſe diſtricts ; 
fo that the officers of Tieeoo's government were obliged, in a like man- 
ner as their predeceſſors under that of his father, to induce this family to a 
peaceable conduct, by beſtowing a penſion in Jagbire upon Ruvzx Vurma, 
one of the moſt active of its members; which might, perhaps, have led to a 
cloſer union between the exiled Zamorin and the Myſore government, had not 
the negociations to that end been interrupted in conſequence of a reſolution 
formed by T1eeoo (in the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mabom- 
medan, and of, at the ſame time, rooting up, as he fondly might imagine, 
the cauſes of that averſion which the Malabar Hindus had hitherto ſhewn 
to his government) to attempt the forcible converſion of all his Hindu ſubjects 
in Malabar to the Muſſulman faith ; for which purpoſe, after ineffectually 
trying in perſon the effects of perſuaſion, in a progreſs that he made into 
that country in April, 1788, he directed his officers of Calicut, to begin by 
ſeizing on the Brdbmens, and to render them examples to the other claſſes, 
by enforcing circumciſion on them, and compelling them to eat beef; and 
accordingly many Bribmens were ſcized in or about the month of July, 1788, 
and were thus forcibly deprived of their caſts ; whilſt others ſought for ſhelter 
with the Rajahs of the Samoory's family, two or three of whom were then within 
the Calicut diſtricts; and Tirroo's having himſelf made ſimilar conſtrained 
converſions of a Rajah of the family of Perepnaad, (one of the ſouthern 
talocks,) and of Ticuzxa TzroOOPAR, a principal Nayr of Nelemboor, M the ſame 
ſouthern diviſion of that country, together with ſome other perſons, whom he 
had for various cauſes carried up with him into Coimbitoor, theſe combined 
circumſtances, and the return of the above named victims to his bigotry, ſome 
ſhort time thereafter into Malabar, ſpread conſiderable alarm; and the injured 
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parties, as well as the great body of Nayrs and Hindus, who juſtly fearcd for 
what might happen to themſelves, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Samoory's family, called the younger Ruves Vurma, 
(who, with his elder brother, of the ſame name, had ſome years before forced 
Hrpezx's officers to purchaſe their temporary and doubtful neutrality,) through 
whoſe aſſiſtance upwards of thirty thouſand Brãbmens (including their wives and 
families) eſcaped from July to November, 1788, from the Calicut diſtricts into 
Travancore ; beſides which, reſenting theſe oppreſſions by Tieeoo on thoſe 
of his ſect and religion, Ruvez Vurma proceeded to open hoſtilities with 
the officers of Tir roo's government, and proving victorious, and being affiſted 
by the Nelemboor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by the Nayrs in general, 
and even by ſome of the Mapillas, a general inſurrection took place throughout 
the ſouthern diſtricts, and the inſurgents becoming maſters of the open 
country, inveſted Calicut, ſo that Treroo found it neceſſary to diſpatch 
Monfieur Lally with a ſtrong force to its relief, on whoſe arrival the Rajah 
retreated, and was afterwards attacked in different places, without, however, 
being driven quite out of the field ; infomuch that Tirroo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the ſtability of his dominion in Malabar, followed Monſ. Lally in perſon, 
in January or February, 1789; at which period his deſigns were generally 
reported to aim at the entire converſion, or extirpation, of the whole race of 
Rajahs, Nayrs, and other Hindus; many of whom were accordingly ſeized 
on, and circumciſed; whilſt others eſcaped; or, failing in the attempt, put 
themſelves to death, to avoid loſs of caſt ; one affecting inſtance of which is 
related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding that he was alſo to be circum- 
Ciſed, attempted to eſcape; and being purſued by Tirroo's troops, and ſeeing 
no likelihood of being able to maintain any long refiſtance againſt them, he, 
after providing for the ſafety of his ſiſter and her ſon, by ſending them off to 
Travancore, preferred for himſelf a voluntary death to the ignominy that he 
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knew awaited his ſurvivance; and he accordingly died either by his own 
hand, or by that of a friendly Nayr, whom he is ſaid to have required to per- 
form this laſt mournful office for him; whereupon TIrroo, diſappointed of 
his prey, ſeized on the dead Rajah's effects and country, which he continued 
to hold till finally deprived, by the Britif arms, of that, and the greater part 
of his Malabar territories, by the ſucceſsful war that terminated by the peace, 
and his conſequent ceſſion of that country, in the year 1792; ſince which the 
Zamorin, and all the other Rajahs, have returned to their diſtricts ; into which 
they have been re-admitted, in full ſubordination to the Company's Govern- 
ment, which can alone beneficially conduct the adminiſtration of that coaſt 
in its preſent circumſtances, and adminiſter equal and impartial juſtice to the 
two great claſſes of Hindus and Mahommedans, of which the preſent ſociety 
conſiſts; and who, ſtill ſmarting under the impreſſion of the injuries they 
reciprocally inflicted and ſuffered during the turbulent and calamitous period 
of the Myſore dominion, can hardly be deemed to be in temper to qualify 
either to ſtand towards each other in the relation of ſovereign and ſubject; 
more eſpecially as the authority would have reverted, and the conſequent re- 
taliation have no doubt been exerciſed, (as was in ſome inſtances at firſt at- 
tempted,) by thoſe who had been, during the laſt twenty years, the inferior 
and ſuffering party; for the Mapillas, or Mabommedans, finding themſelves, 
during the preceding diſaſtrous and unſettled adminiſtration of the religion of 
their new Prince, had availed themſelves of that powerful circumſtance in 
their favour, to moleſt, deſpoil, and (as far as in them lay) to ruin their 
former Hindu ſuperiors ; ſo that the bitterneſs of the enmity between the two 
ſets had riſen to the higheſt pitch of rancour, and will no doubt require a 
courſe of years to ſubſide, or to give place to a re-cſtabliſhment of the ancient 
amity. 
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XXXIII. it has been already intimated, that the Mepillas in the ſouthern 
diſtricts exceed in numbers the remaining race of Hindus; and although many 
of them, who inhabit the towns on the coaſt, are induſtrious and quiet ſub- 
jects, yet there is a large proportion, called the Jungle Mapillas, who, oc- 
cupying the interior receſſes near to the hills, have been ſo long inured to 
predatory habits, that ſome elapſe of time muſt be required fully to reclaim 
them. 


XXXIV. I have thus ſubmitted tothe Society the beſt account which, from 
the materials in my poſſeſſion, I have been able to draw up of the Hiſtory and 
Manners of the Inhabitants in the new acquiſition of the Eaft India Company, 
excepting as far as regards the Neforians, and other Chriſtians, and the Jews; 
the major part of both of whom living to the ſouthward of what are properly 
the Britiſ limits, I have not hitherto had any ſufficient opportunity of acquiring 
minute or accurate information reſpecting them. 


AM 
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| = leave to lay before the Society the accompanying Pictures of two 

Fakeers, now living at Benares, which I had drawn there from the life. 
The firſt is named Puxana Poor, or (as uſually pronounced in Hindvee) 
Pzaun Poor, a Suxyaſſy, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet Oorubbabu, from his 
arms and his hands being in a fixed poſition above his head; and as he is a 
very intelligent man, and has been' a great traveller, he conſented, in the 
month of May, 1792, to gratify my curioſity, by allowing to be committed 
to writing, by a ſervant of mine, from his verbal delivery in the Hinduſtan 
language, a relation of his obſervations in the various countries into which 
he has penetrated; but as his account is too long for inſertion in the Afatict 
Reſearches, (ſhould it even be deemed to merit a place in fo reſpectable a repo- 
ſitory,) I have here extracted the principal parts of it, as an accompaniment 
to the portrait; having only farther to premiſe, that I have the utmoſt reli- 
ance on our traveller's not deſigning to impoſe in any part of his narrative; 
but 
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but allowance muſt be made for defects of memory, in a relation extend- 
ing through ſo many years, and comprehending ſuch a number of objects. 


II. Praun Poory is a native of Canouge, of the Khetry or Raujepoot 
tribe. At nine years of age he ſecretly withdrew from his father's houſe, and 
proceeded to the city of Bethour, on the banks of the Ganges, where he 
became a Fakeer, about the time (for he cannot otherwiſe fix the year) 
of Monsoon Arr Knan's retreat from Dehli to Lucknow, and two or three 


years before the ſack of Mat'hura by Aumzd Snan ABpaiiti; which two 


events are in ScortT's © Hifory of the Dekkan,” related under the years 
1751-2 and 1756; within which period he came to Alababad to the great 
annual meeting of pilgrims, where hearing of the merits attached to what 
he deſcribes as the cighteen different kinds of Tupiſya, or modes of devotional 
diſcipline, he made choice of that of Oordbbabs, above noticed; the firſt opera- 
tion of which he repreſents to be very painful, and to require preparation by a 
previous courſe of abſtinence. | 


HI. He then ſet out to viſit Ramiſher, oppoſite to Ceylon, taking his route 
by Kalpi, Oujeine, Burahanpoor, Aurungabad, and Elora; the ſurpriſing ex- 
cavations at which place he notices : and croſſing the Godavery at Toun- 
| Ker, he paſſed by Poona, Settara, and various other intermediate towns, to 
Bednore, of which a Raxxy, or Princeſs, was then the ſovereign ; whence he 
went on to Seringapatam, then in poſſeſſion of its Hindu Princes, whom 
he names Nunp Ravje and Dzo Ravi; leaving which, he deſcended through 
the Tamerchery Paſs into Malabar, and arrived at Cochin; whence he 
croſſed the Peninſula through a deſart tract of country to Ramiſher ; after 
viſiting 
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viſiting which, he returned up the Coromandel coaſt to the temple of Jag 
gernauth in Oriſſa, ſpecifying all the towns on this part of his route, which 
are too well known to require to be here enumerated. 


From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly the ſame route to Ra- 
miſher, whence he paſſed over into Silan, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its 
capital, which ſome, he obſerves, call Kbundi, (Candi,) and others Neors ; 
but that Kuunbt Mana Rau is the Prince's defignation ; and that further 
on he arrived at Catlgang, on a river called the Manic Gunga, where there is 
a temple of CaRTIcA, or CarTICEra, the ſon of Manapeo, to which he paid 
his reſpects, and then went on to viſit the Sreepud, or, The Divine Foot,” 
fituated upon a mountain of extraordinary height ; and on one part of which 
there is alſo (according to this Fakeer's deſcription) an extenſive miry cavity, 
called the Bhoput Tank, and which bears alſo the name of the Tank of Ravan, 
or RaBan, (the þ and v being pronounced indifferently in various parts of 
India,) one of the former Kings of this Iſland, well known in the Hindu 
legends for his wars with Rama, and from whom this Taps, or Iſland, may 
probably have received its ancient appellation of Taprobane, (i. e. the Iſle of 
RaBan.) But, however this may be, our traveller ſtates, that, leaving this 
tank, he proceeded on to a ſtation called Seets Kooxd, (where Rana placed his 
wife SzzTa, on the occaſion of his war with her raviſher Ravan,) and 
then reached at length to the Sreepud, on a moſt extenſive table or flat, 
where there is (he obſerves) a bungalow built over the print of the divine foot ; 
after worſhipping which, he returned by the ſame route. 


v. From Ceylon this Sauxyaſy paſſed over among the Malays, whom he 
deſcribes as being Muſſulmans ; but there was one capital Hindu merchant, 
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a native of Ceylon, ſettled there, at whoſe houſe he lodged for two months, 
and who then procured him a paſſage to Cochin, on the-coaſt of Malabar, up 
which he proceeded by land; particularizing, with a wonderful tenacity of 
memory, the ſeveral towns and places through which he paſſed, with their in- 
termediate diftances : but as theſe are already well enough deſcribed in our 
own books of geography, his account of them need not be here inſerted. 


VI. In this direction he proceeded along the coaſt to Bombay, and paſſed 
on to Dwarac Tatta Hingulaj, or Henglaz, and through Multan, beyond 
the Attock, whence he changed his route to the caſtward, and arrived at Hur- 
dewar, where the Ganges enters the plains of Hinduſtan ; and from that place 
of Hindu devotion he again departed in a weſterly direction, through the 
upper parts of the Punjaub to Cabul, and thence to Bamian, where he mentions 
with admiration the number of ſtatues that ſtill exiſt, though the place itſelf 
has been long deſerted by its inhabitants. 

% 


VII. Inthe courſe of his rambles in this quarter of the country, he fell in 
with the army of Auuẽůð Snan ABDaLLi, in the cloſe vicinity of Ghizni ; 
and that King, having an ulcer in his noſe, conſulted our Fakeer, to 
know if, being an Indian, he could preſcribe a remedy for it: on which 
occaſion the latter acknowledged that, having no knowledge of ſurgery or 
medicine, he had recourſe to his wits, by infinuating to the Prince, that there 
moſt probably did ſubſiſt a connexion between the ulcer and his ſovereignty, 
ſo that it might not be adviſable to ſeck to get rid of the one, leſt it ſhould 
riſk the loſs of the other ; a ſuggeſtion that met (he adds) with the approbation 
of the Prince and his Miniſters. | 
| VIII. Prxaun 
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VIII. Praaux Poory afterwards travelled through Khoraſan, by the way 
of Herat and Muſh-hed, to Aſtrabad, on the borders of the Caſpian Sea, and 
to the Maha or Buree (i. e. larger) Jowalla Mookhi, or Juila Michi, terms 
that mean a Flaming Mouth,” as being a ſpot in the neighbourhood of 
Bakee, on the weſt fide of the fea in queſtion, whence fire iſſues; a circum- 
ſtance that has rendered it of great veneration with the Hindus; and Prxaux 
Pooky adds, that locally it is called Dagbeſtan, a word which I underſtand 
to mean in Sanſcrit, The Region of Heat;” though the cauſe is candidly 
aſcribed by our traveller to the natural circumſtance of the ground being im- 
pregnated with napbtba throughout all that neighbourhood. £ 


IX. After ſojourning eleven months at this Jowalla Mookhi, he embarked 
on the Caſpian, and obtained a paſſage to Aſtrachan; where he mentions to 
have been courtcouſly received by the body of Hindus reſiding in that place. 


X. Praun Pooky next proceeds to notice, that a river (meaning, no 
doubt, the Volga) flows under Aſtrachan, and is, he ſays, frozen over, fo as 
to admit of paſſengers travelling on it during four months in the year; and 
thence, he mentions, in eighteen days journey, he proceeded to Moſcow, 
the ancient capital of Ruſſia, (the Sovereign of which was, he obſerves, a 
Beeby, or Lady,) and that he halted there during five days in the Armenian 
Seray ; and he takes notice that there is an immenſe bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perſons may find room to ſtand ; adding, that he has heard, 


in a month's journeying beyond Moſcow, a traveller may — 
1 


XI. But Prxaux Poonr proceeds no farther than Moſcow, from which 


1 
Shamaki, 


Vol. V. 
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Shamaki, Sherwaun, Tubrez, Hamadan, and Iſpahan ; in which capital he ſo- 
journed during forty days, and then paſſed on to Shirauz; where he arrived 
during the government of KAI Sran, whom he deſcribes as being then 


about forty years of age, as far as he could judge from an audience he had of 


him ; and there were, he adds, two Engliſh gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. LisTzz)) at this King's court at the period of his viſiting it. 


XII. Embarking at Abooſheher, on the ſouthern coaſt of Perſia, he 
reached the Iſle of Kharek, then governed by a chief called Manx Manxa, 
who had, he obſerves, taken it from the Dutch, and whom he repreſents as 
a Chieftain living by carrying on a warfare againſt all his neighbours; and 
he mentions ſeveral Hindus as being ſettled here. He next arrived at the iſlands 
called Babrein, on the coaſts of which pearls are, he ſays, found ; whence re- 
embarking for Buſſorab, the veſſel he was in was met and examined, and 
again releaſed, by the Bombay and Tartar grabs, then carrying on hoſtilities 
(as he underſtood) againſt SoLyman, the Mahommedan chief of the Bahrein 
Illes. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at Buſſerab, a well known 
town and ſea- port, in which he found a number of Hindu houſes of trade, as 
well as two idols or figures of Visunu, known under his appellations of Go- 
vida RarA and CaLrana Raya; or, according to the vulgar enunciation, 


and Pxaun Poory's pronunciation of their names, KuLran Row and Go- 
BIND Row, | 


XIII. After an ineffectual attempt to penetrate up the Tigris to Baghdad, 
he returned to Buſſorah, whence deſcending the Perfian Gulph, he arrived at 
Muſcat, where he met alſo a number of Hindus ; and from that place he reached 
Surat. From hence he again proceeded by ſea to Mokha, where alſo he found a 

. number 


K . 
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number of Hindus ; and he thence returned into India, landing on its weſt 
coaſt, in the port of Sanyanpoor, ſituated, I ſuppoſe, towards or in the 
Cutch or Sinde countries. 


XIV. From this port he journeyed to Balkh (where he alſo mentions 


Hindus being ſettled) and to Bokhara, at which he notices having viewed the 


famous Derjab of Knaja Cnrsrze, and the loſtieſt minar or ſpire he has 
ever ſeen. From this place, after twelve days journey, he arrived at Sa- 
markand, which he deſcribes as a large city, having a broad river flowing 
under it: and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days journey, at 
Budukhſhan, in the hills around which rubies are, he ſays, found ; whence he 
travelled into Caſhmir ; and from that paſſing over the hills towards Hin- 
duſtan, he came to the Gungowtri, or © Deſcent of the Ganges, where there 
is, he obſerves, a ſtatue of Bacnuirartna ; at which place the river may, he 
ſays, be leaped over: and he further notices, that thirty coſs to the ſouthward 
of Gungowtri there is a fountain, or ſpring, called the Jumnowtri or Tum- 
nowtri, which he deſcribes as the ſource of the Jumna or Yamuna River. 


XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the country, came in a ſouth-eaſt 
direction into Oude, and went thence into Nepaul, the ſeveral towns in which 
he deſcribes, incluſive of its capital, Catmandee, where flow, he obſerves, the 
four rivers of Naugmutty, Biſhenmutty, Roodrmutty, and Munmutty ; and at 
ſeven days journey beyond which, he notices a ſtation called Gofſayn-tbaun, 
where Manapto took poiſon and ſlept, as related in the Hindu books; from 
which place (deſcribed by him as a ſnowy tract) he returned to Catmandee, 
and went thence in another direction into Thibet, croſſing in his way to it 
the Coſa river by a bridge compoſed of iron chains; and obſerving that at 
Leſtee, the third day's journey beyond the Coſa, is the boundary of Nepaul 

F 2 and 
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and Thibet, where guards are ſtationed on both fides ; whence, in another 
day's travelling, Pxaux Poory arrived at Khaſſa, a town within Bhote or 
Tibet; (for by the former name the natives often underſtand what we 
mean by the latter ;) he proceeded to Chehang, and from that to 
| Koortee, where paſſes given; and then croſſed over the hills (called in 
that country Lungoor) into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day's jour- 
ney is Gunguir; and at the end of the next ſangee, (from ſangu.) which 
means, he ſays, a bridge over a river there: after which our traveller pro- 
ceeds to notice the other diſtances and ftations of each munzel, or day's 
journey, (with other particulars, the inſertion of all which would render this 
addreſs too prolix,) till he reached Lahafſa, and the mountain of Patala, 
the ſeat of the DeLar Lama, whence he proceeded to Degurcha, which he 
mentions as that of the Taisnoo LAMA; and then, in a journey of up- 
wards of eighty days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in the 
Hindu books Mizeſerivera;) and his deſcription of it I ſhall here inſert 
in a literal tranſlation of his own words. 


XVI. Its circumference (i. e. of the lake of Maun Surwur) is of 
« ſix days journey, and around it are twenty or five-and-twenty Goumaris, or 
religious ſtations or temples, and the habitations of the people called 
« Dowki, whoſe dreſs is like that of the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur 
« is one lake; but in the middle of it there ariſes, as it were, a partition 
« wall; and the northern part is called Mann Surwur, and the ſouthern 
« 7.unkadb, or Lankdeb. From the Maun Surwur part iſſues one river, and 
« from the Lunkadh part two rivers : The firſt is called Brabma, where 
« PurxzsRaM making Tepifye, the Brabmaputra iſſued out, and took its courſe 
to the caſtward; and of the two ſtreams that iſſue from the Lunkadh, one 
« is called the Surju, being the fame which flows by Ayoddya, or Oude: and 

« the 
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| i the other is called Sztroodra, (or, in the Purinas, Shutudru, and vulgarly 
| e the Sutluje,) which flows into the Punjaub country; and two days journey 
« weſt from the Maun Surwur is the large town of Teree Lidac, the for- 
* mer Rajahs of which were Hindus, but have now become Mahomme- 
« dans. The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibetians. Proceeding 
| % from Lidac, ſeven days journey to the ſouthward, there is a mountain called 
| PR: * Cailaſa Cungri, (Cungur meaning a peak,) which is exceedingly lofty ; 
| and on its ſummit there is a Bhowjputr or Bhoorjputy tree, from the root 
| « of which ſprouts or guſhes a ſmall ſtream, which the people ſay is the 
« ſource of the Ganges, and that it comes from Yaicon'ba, or heaven, as is alſo 
| « related in the Purinas; although this ſource appears to the fight to flow 
from the ſpot where grows this Bhowjputr tree, which is at an aſcent of 
« ſome miles; and yet above this there is a ſtill loftier ſummit, whither no 
« one goes: but I have heard that on that uppermoſt pinnacle there is a 
« fountain or cavity, to which a Jagui ſomehow penetrated ; who, having 
« immerſed his little finger in it, it became petrified. At four days journey 
&« from Cailaſa Cungri is a mountain called Bribmadanda, or Bra'uma's 
—<t e 
* dayd. journey to the ſouth of that are ſituated on the mountains the tem- 
« ples dedicated to CeDara, or KeDarnautH and BuDRAanauTH; and from 
« theſe hills flow the ſtreams called the Keder Ganges and Sheo Gangs ; the 
% confluxes of which, as well as of the Aliknundra, with the main ſtream of 
« the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Deopraug, in the vicinity of 
« Serinagur ; whence they flow on in a united ſtream, which iſſues into the 
« plains of Hinduſtan at the Hurdewar.” 


XVII. Paaux Poonr went back from this part of the country into Ne- 
paul and Thibet, from the capital of which he was charged by the admi- 
| | E niſtration 
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niſtration there with diſpatches to the Governor General, Mr. Hasrixcs, 
which he mentions to have delivered in the preſence of Mr. BaxweLt, and of 
the late Meſſrs. Bor and ErtiorT; after which our traveller was ſent to 
Benares with introductory letters to Rajah CazrT Six and to Mr. Gra- 
HAM, who was at that time the reſident; and ſome years afterwards Mr. 
HasTixGs beſtowed on him in jagbire, the village of Aſapoor, which he con- 
tinues to hold as a free tenure; though he is ſtill ſo fond of travelling, that he 
annually makes ſhort excurſions into different parts of India, and occaſionally as 
far as Nepaul. 


XVIII. The name of the other Hindu Fakeer, or Bräbmecbary, (whoſe 
picture reclining, in his ordinary poſition, on his bed of iron ſpikes, accom- 
panics this,) is PzsxKasanuxD; and he aſſumes the title or epithet of Puxxuu 
SoarunTRE, which implies /e/f-poſſeſſion or independence; and as his own rela- 
tion of his mode of life is not very long, I deliver an Engliſh tranſlation of 


it, as received from him in Auguſt, 1792 ; only obſerving that the Fowalla 


Mookbi, which he mentions to have viſited, is not the one on the Caſpian, but 
another ; for there are at the leaſt three famous places known to the Hindus 
under this general denomination ; one near to Naugercote, another (whither 
Prxaun Poonv went) in the vicinity of Bakee, and the third (as I have been 
informed by Licut. WII ronp) at Corcoor, to the eaſtward of the Tigris; but 
whether it be the firſt or laſt of theſe Jowalla Mookbis that PrRKASA MUND 
viſited, his narrative is not ſufficiently clear to enable me to diſtinguiſh ; neither 
are his general knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Pxaun Poor's, 
which may account for his obſervation as to the difficulty of reaching the Maun 
Surwur lake, whither not only PxAaux Y, but other Fakeers, that I have 
ſeen at Benares, profeſs to have nevertheleſs penetrated ; ſo that my preſent 
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notice of PERK ASANUND to the Society, is principally on account of the ſtrange 
penance he has thought fit to devote himſelf to, in fixing himſelf on his 
ſer: ſeja, or bed of ſpikes, where he conſtantly day and night remains; and, 
to add to what he conſiders as the merit of this ſtate of mortification, 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him logs of wood; and 
in the cold ſeaſon, water falling on his head from a perforated pot, 
placed in a frame at ſome height above him; and yet he ſeems contented, 
and to enjoy good health and ſpirits. Neither do the ſpikes appear to be 
in any material degree diſtreſſing to him, although he uſes not the defence 
of even ordinary cloathing to cover his body as a protection againſt 
them : but as the drawing exhibits an exact likeneſs as well of his perſon 
as of this bed of ſeeming torture, I ſhall not here trouble the Society 
with any further deſcription of cither, and conclude by mentioning, that 
he is now living at Benares, on a ſmall proviſion that he enjoys from go- 
vernment. 


#- 


P. S. Had my official occupations, whilſt at Benares, admitted of my 
paying due attention to Pxaun Poory's narrative of his travels, the geo- 
graphical information they contain, or rather point to, as to the ſource of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and other principal rivers, might have probably admitted 
of a fuller illuſtration, and greater degree of accuracy, from a farther exami- 
nation of that Sunyaſy, aided by the important aſſiſtance which I might in 
that caſe have obtained on this part of the ſubject from Lieutenant 
WirrorD, who has, through his own unwearied exertions, and chiefly at 
his own expence, collected a variety of valuable materials relative to the geo- 


graphy of the north of India; at the ſame time that, by a zealous application 


to the ſtudy of Hindu literature, joined to an intimate acquintance with 
b whatever 
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whatever the Greeks and Romans have left us, on their mythology, or 
concerning the general events of former ages, as far as their knowledge of 
the world extended, this gentleman is likely to throw much light on the 
earlier periods of the hiſtory of mankind. 


— prntunſoyrny Maungnop: Wn 
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Tranſlation of the Relation delivered by Pux Un SoATUNTRE 
PURKASANUND BREHMCHARY of his Travels and Life; delivered 


on the 14th of Auguſt, 1792. 5 


AM a Brabmen of the Yujerveds ſect, and of the line of Praſber. My 
anceſtors are from the Punjaub. They had a long time ago come to viſit 
at Jaggernauth, and had reached and were abiding at Gopegawn, where I was 
born. When I was only ten years of age, I uſed to give myſelf up to medi- 
tation and mortification, lying upon thorns and pebbles ; a mode of life I had 
continued for ten years, when it was interrupted by my relations, who wanted 
me to think of marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years of age, 
I left my home, determined to devote myſelf to travelling. Firſt, after coming 
out of my houſe, I went towards Ootrakhund, by way of Nepaul and Bbote. 
I went into the country of the Great and Little Lama, where the Tzzsnoo LAMA 
lives. In this tract is the Maus Talace, (i. e. tank or lake,) as far as which is 
inhabited, but not beyond it; and the lake called Mazr Surwur is ſeventeen 
munzels, or days journey, farther on, in a jungly country, which prevents ac. 
ceſs to it. There are in this quarter the places known under the denomina- 
tions of Muni, Mabeſbo, Mabadeo, and of Teloke, Nauthjee, and the Debbees, 
or cooking places, of Nownauth ; and of the eighty-four Sidbs, or religious per- 
ſons, thus diſtinguiſhed ; all fituated on this fide of the Maun Surwur. Into 
theſe Debbees, if one throw in either two loaves, or as many as are wanted ; 
one in the name of the $idb, and another in one's own name; that in the name 
of the Sidb remains at the bottom, and that in one's own name riſes up baked. 
Theſe places I viſited. At the Maun Talaee the boundaries of four countries 
meet, viz. that of China, of the Lama's country, of the Beſeher country, 
and that of the Cooloo country. 


Vor. V. G Proceeding 
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Proceeding thus in religious progreſs from hill to hill, I paſſed through the 
Shaum country, and deſcending the hills, arrived in Caſhmir, where I halted 
for devotional purpoſes, as well as to proſecute my ſtudies. From Caſhmir 
I went through Thibet to the Great Jowallah, which is ſituated in a country 
where fire riſes out of the ground for the ſpace of twelve coſs. In this Jowallah 
whoever wants to dreſs victuals, or boil water, they have only to dig a little 
fiſſure into the ſurface of the ground, and place the article thereon, which will 
ſerve without wood. On this fide of Peiſhore, where the Sendbe ſalt is pro- 
duced, there is a village called Dudun Khan's Pend, adjoining to the ſalt 
pits. The Rajah of that country was called Rajah Buzxpa Sincn. I had 
here ſhut myſelf up in a Gowpha, or cell, where I vowed to remain doing 
penance for a period of twelve years, Vermin or worms gnawed my fleſh, of 
which the marks ſtill remain; and when one year had clapſed, then the Rajah 
opened the door of the cell, whereupon I faid to him, © either take my 
«* curſe, or make me a ſer-/cja, or bed of ſpikes ;** and then that Rajah made for 
me the /er-/cja I now occupy. During the four months of the winter I made 
jel-ſeja upon this ſeat. Jel-/cja is, that night and day water is let fall upon my 
head. From thence, by the Sindh country I went to Hingoolauje, (a mountain 
dedicated to Debee.) All the country to the weſt and ſouth I travelled over 
upon this /er-/eja, coming at length to Preyago, or Allahabad ; and paſſing 
by Caſhi, or Benares, I went to the temple of Jaggernauth ; and viſiting 
Balajee, proceeded on to Ramiſher ; and, after viſiting that place, I journied 
on to Surat. In Surat I embarked in a veſſel, and went by ſea to Muſcat in 


twelve days ; and thence returning, came to Surat again. Mr. Boppam was 
then at Surat; and he afterwards went to Bombay. I ſtayed two years 
at Surat. Mr. Bopdam granted me ſomething to ſubſiſt on with my fol- 
lowers, and built a houſe for me; and ſtill my Cheilas, or diſciples, are there. It 
is thirty-five years ſince I made Tupiſya upon this /er-/eja. I have been in 
ſeveral countries. How much ſhall I cauſe to be written? I have been at every 
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place of religious reſort, and have no longer any inclination to roam ; but be- 
ing defirous of ſettling in Benares, I have come hither. Three Tugs have 
paſſed, and we are now in the fourth; and in all theſe four ages there have been 
religious devotees, and their diſciples ; and they are firſt to make application 
to the Rajah, or to whoever is the ruler of the place; for even Rajahs main- 
tain and ſerve us; and it is befitting that I obtain a ſmall place, where I may 
apply to my religious duties, and that ſomething may be allowed for my ne- 
ceſſary expences, that I may bleſs you. 


QUESTION. 


Ix all the eighteen Tupifyas, or modes of penetential devotion, that are made 
mention of in the Shafer, the one you have choſen is not ſpecified ; where- 
fore it is inferable, that you muſt have committed ſome great offence, in ex- 
piation of which you have betaken yourſelf to the preſent very rude mode of 
diſcipline. Declare, therefore, what crime you have perpetrated. 


ANSWER. 


Is the Suthya Yug, or firſt age, there was a Rikb, or holy-man, called Ac- 
NIBURNA, Who performed this ſer-cje diſcipline; as in the Treta, or ſecond 
age, did Ravono, for ten thouſand years; and in the Dwaeper, or third age, 
Buixua Piramana, did the ſame; and in the Cal? Tug, or preſent age, I have 


followed their example, during a period of thirty-five years ; but not to expiate 


any crime or offence by me committed; in which reſpect if I be guilty, may 
Vesnuzis nun ſtrike me a leper here in Benares. 
G 2 QUESTION. 


. 
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QUESTION. 
When you went to Ramiſher, at what diſtance was Lunka? 


ANSWER. 
We go to Ramiſher to worſhip; and at the Sethund, or bridge, there, there 


is a ling of ſand, which I paid my reſpects to: but beyond that nobody from 
Hinduſtan has gone to Lunka. In the ſea, your ſhips are always failing 
about; but the current is ſuch, that they cannot get thither ; ſo, how can 
we go there? But from Singuldeep, or Ceylon, we can ſee the glitterings of 
Lunka. There I did not go; but my Cheilas have been there, who ſaid that 
in Singuldeep is the ſeat of Rawon ; and Huxoonan's twelve Chokies, or watch 
ſtations, 


QUESTION. 
Have you ſeen Rau's Bridge? If you have ſeen it, deſcribe its length and 
breadth, and whether it be till ſound or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram's Bridge, which is called Setbund, is aſcertained by the Yedas to be 
ten jojux broad, and one hundred jojux long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge ; or otherwiſe it appears to have wood growing on it, 
and to be inhabited. 
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ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 


By H. T. COLEBROOKE, EV. 


Tr eee with ee rofſin aligned 
to each, is among the moſt remarkable inſtitutions of India; and, 


though now leſs rigidly maintained than heretofore, muſt ſtill engage attention. 
On the ſubject of the mixed Claſſes, Sanſcrit authorities, in ſome inſtances, diſ- 
agree : Claſſes mentioned by one, are omitted by another; and texts differ on 
the profeſſions aſſigned to ſome tribes. A compariſon of ſeveral authorities, 
with a few obſervations on the ſubdiviſions of Claſſes, may tend to eluci- 
date this ſubject, in which there is ſome intricacy. 


One of the authorities I ſhall uſe, is the Jatimali, or Garland of Claſſes ; 
an extract from the Rudrayimala Tantra, which, in ſome inſtances, cor- 
reſponds better with uſage and received opinions than the ordinances of 
Menu, and the great D'berma-purina.* On more important points its 
authority could not be compared with the D'berma-ſaftre; but, on the ſub- 
ject of Claſſes, it may be admitted; for the Tantras form a branch of 

literature 

The texts are cited in the Vivadarnave ſetu, from the Vrikad D'herma-purgna. This name 


I therefore retain; although I cannot learn that ſuch a purana exiſts; or to what treatiſe the 
% quotation refers under that name. =» 
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| Literature highly eſteemed, though at preſent much neglected. Their fabulous 
origin derives them from revelations of Srv a to Pax vA ri, confirmed by Visnxv, 
and therefore called gems, from the initials of three words in a verle of 
the Tidale Tantra. 


« Coming Side the nd of Seve, heard by the mountain-born goddeſs, 
admitted by the ſon of Vasupr'va, it is thence called Agama. 


Thirty-fix are mentioned for the number of mixed claſſes ; but, according 
to ſome opinions, that number includes the fourth original tribe, or all the 
original tribes, according to other authorities: yet the text quoted from the 
great D*berma-purine, in the digeſt of which a verſion was tranſlated by Mr. 
— MINES CLIN 3 ͤ— — 
for a greater number. 


On the four original tribes it may ſuffice, in this place, to quote the irimals, 
where the diſtinftion of Bribmanas, according to the ten countries to which 
their anceſtors belonged, is noticed: that diſtinction is ſtill maintained. 


« In the firſt creation, by Bza'uma, Bribmanes proceeded, with the 
« Vida, from the mouth of Brxa'uma. From his arms Cbatriyes ſprung ; 
« ſo from his thigh, Yaifyes; from his foot Sidras were produced: all with 
« their females. 


* The Lord of creation viewing them, ſaid, What ſhall be your occu- 
« pations?” They replied, * We are not our own maſters, Oh, God! Com- 
mand us what to undertake. 


ec Viewing 
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« Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the firſt tribe ſuperior 
« over the reſt. As the firſt had great inclination for the divine ſciences, 
« (Brabmevida,) therefore he was Brabmana. The protector from ill (Chate ) 
« was Obatriya; him whoſe profeſſion (Ya) conſiſts in commerce, which 
« promotes ſucceſs in war, for the protection of himſelf and of mankind ; and 
« in huſbandry, and attendance on cattle, called Yaifya. The other ſhould 
« voluntarily ſerve the three tribes, and therefore he became a Sidre : he 
« ſhould humble himſelf at their feet.” 


And in another place : 


« A chief of the twice-bern tribe was beni by Vacmee's eagle from 
« Sica dwips : —_ ave „ 
« Jwipa. 


« In fambu dps Bribmanas are reckoned tenfold; Sireſwats, Clny- 
« acubja, Gauda, Maithila, Utcala, Drividd, Marabiſhtra, Tailanga, Gujjava, 
« and Ci/mira, reſiding in the ſeveral countries whence they are named. (1.) 


Their ſons and grand-ſons are conſidered as Cinyacubje prieſts, and 
« ſo forth. Their poſterity, deſcending from Muu, alſo inhabit the ſouthern 
regions: others reſide in Anga Banga and Calinga; ſome in Camrups and 

* Odra. 


(1.) Theſe ſeveral countries are Sireſwate, probably the region watered by the river 
Serſutty, as it is marked in maps; unleſs it be a part of Bengal, named from the branch of the 
Bhagirathi, which is diſtinguiſhed by this appellation, Canyacubja, or Canoj; Gaurd, probably 
the weſtern Gar, and not the Gaur of Bengal; Mit hila, or Tirabhufti, corrupted into Tirhut ; 
Utcala, ſaid to be fituated near the celebrated temple of Jagannat'ha ; Dravids, pronounced 
Dravira ; poſſibly the country deſcribed by that name, as a maritime region ſouth of Carnata, 
(Aft. Ref. vol. ii. p. 117.) „ or Markitte ; Telinga, or Telingina ; Gujjare, or 
Guzrat ; Caſmira, or Ciftmir, | 
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„Od. Others are inhabitants of Sumbbadeſe : and twice-born men, brought 
« by former Princes, have been eſtabliſhed in Bada Magadba, Varindra, Chila, 
« Swernagrama, China Cula, Saca, and Berbera.” ( 1.) 


I ſhall proceed, without further preface, to enumerate the principal mixed 
claſſes, which have ſprung from intermarriages of the original tribes. 


1. Murd'babbiſbifa, from a Bribmans by a girl of the Chatriye claſs: his 
duty is the teaching of military exerciſes. The ſame origin is aſcribed in 
the great D'berma-purina to the Cumbbacira, (2,) or potter, and Tantraviya, 
(3,) or weaver: but the Tantravdye, according to the Fatimala, ſprung 


from two mixed claſſes, begotten by a man of the Manibandba on a woman 


of the Manicara tribe. 


2. Anbaſbt ba, or Vaidya, (4,) whoſe profeſſion is the ſcience of medicine, 
was born of a Vai woman, by a man of the ſacerdotal claſs. The ſame 
origin is given by the D'berma-purina to the Canſacira, (5,) or brazier, and to 
the Sencbacire, (6,) or worker in ſhells. Theſe again are ſtated, in the 
Tantra, as ſpringing from the intermarriages of mixed claſſes; the Can- 
ſacira from the Timracits and the Sanc'bacira; alſo named Sanchadireca, from 
the Rijaputra and Gandbica: for Rijaputras not only denote Chhatriyas as ſons 

of 

(1.) Anga includes Bhagalpur. Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a part only of the Suba. 
Varendra, or traſt of inundation north of the Ganges, is a part of the preſent Zila of Rajeſhaki. 
Caliaga is watered by the Godaveri, (Afi. Ref. vol. iii. p. 48.) Comrupal, an ancient empire, is 
become a province of Aſam. Odra I underſtand to be Oriſa Proper. Rada (if that be the 
true reading) is well known as the country weſt of the Bhagirat'ha. Magadha, or Magadha, 
is Bahar Proper ; Chola is part of Birbhum. Another region of this name is mentioned in the 
Afiatick Reſearches, vol. iii. p. 48. Swernagrama, vulgarly Sunargau, is fituated caſt of Dacca. 
Chins is a portion of the preſent Chineſe empire. On the reſt I can offer no conjeRture. Saca 
and Berbera, here mentioned, muſt differ from the Dwipa, and the region ſituated between 
the Cuſfta and Sancha Dwypas. (2,) Vulgarly, Cumar. (3,) Vulgarly, Tanti. (4,) Vulgarly, 
Baidye. (5,) Vulgarly, Cd. (6,) Vulgarly, Sac'hera. 


| 
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of kings, but is alſo the name of a mixed claſs, and of a tribe of fabulous 
origin. 


Rudra-Yimala Tantra: The origin of Rijeputras is from the Yaifye on 
« the daughter of an Anbaſbt ba. Again, thouſands of others ſprung from the 
« forebeads of cows kept to ſupply oblations.” 


3. Nißada, or Piraſave, whoſe profeſſion is catching fiſh, was born of a 
Siidra woman by a man of a ſacerdotal claſs. The name is given to the iſſue 
of a legal marriage between a Brahmana and a woman of the Sidra claſs. It 
ſhould ſeem that the iſſue of other legal marriages in different claſſes were 
deſcribed by the names of mixed claſſes ſpringing from intercourſe between 
the ſeveral tribes. This, however, is liable to ſome queſtion ; and fince ſuch 
marriages are conſidered as illegal in the preſent age, it is not material to pur- 
ſue the inquiry. 


According to the D*berme-purine, from the ſame origin as the MIA 
ſprings the Yarajivi, or aſtrologer, In the Tantra, that origin is given to the 
Bribme-ſiidra, whoſe profeſſion is to make chairs or ſtools uſed on ſome re- 
ligious occaſions. Under the name of Yarajivi (1) is deſcribed a claſs fpring.. 
ing from the Gipe and Taxiraviye, and employed in cultivating beetle. The 
profeſſion of aſtrology, or, at leaſt, that of making almanacks, is aſſigned, in 
the Tantra, to degraded Bribmanas. 


« Bribmanas, falling from their tribe, become kinſmen of the twice-born 


« claſs: to them is aſſigned the profeſſion of aſcertaining the lunar and ſolar 
« days.” | 


„. H 4. Mabiſpya 


(1) Vulgarly, Baraiya. 
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4. Mibiſhya is the ſon of a Chatriye by a woman of the Vai tribe. His 
profeſſion is muſic, aſtronomy, and attendance on cattle. 
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5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman by a man of the military claſs. His 
profeſſion, according to Mev, is killing or confining ſuch animals as live in 
holes: but, according to the Tantra, he is an encomiaſt or bard. The ſame 
origin is attributed to the Napita (1) or barber; and to the Maudaca, or con- 
ſectioner. In the Tantra, the Napita is ſaid to be born of a Cuverina woman 
by a man of the Patticira claſs. 


6. Carana (2) from a Yaifya, by a woman of the Sidra claſs, is an attendant | 
on princes, or ſecretary. The appellation of Cyaſt ba (3) is in general con- 
ſidered as ſynonimous with Carana; and accordingly the Carana tribe com- 
monly aſſumes the name of Ciyaff'ba : but the Ciyaffbas of Bengal have 
pretenſions to be confidered as true Sidras, which the F4timalaſeems to authorize ; 
for the origin of the Ciyaf ba is there mentioned, before the ſubject of mixed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after deſcribing the Gipa as a true Sidra. 


One, named Bhatidatta, was noticed for his domeſtic afliduity, (4;) there- 
fore the rank of Ciyaff'be was by Bribmanas aſſigned to him. From him ſprung 


three ſons, Chitringada, a Chitrdgupta: they were employed in 
attendance on princes. 


The D'berma-purans aſſigns the ſame origin to the Tambuli, or beetle-ſeller, 
and to the Tanlica, or areca-ſeller, as to the Carana. 


The 


1) Vulgarly, Nara, or Nai. (2) Vulgarly, Caran. (3) Vulgarly, Cait. (4) Literally, 
Staying at home, (City ſanſthitah,) whence the etimology of Cayaſt ha. 
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The ſix above enumerated are begotten in the direct order of the claſſes. 
Six are begotten in the inverſe order. 


7. Suta, begotten by a Chatriya, on a woman of the prieſtly claſs. His 
occupation is managing horſes, and driving cars. The ſame origin is given, in 
the Purine, to the Malacara (1) or floriſt ; but he ſprung from the Carmacire 
and Tailica claſſes, if the authority of the Tantra prevails. 


8. Magadba, born of a Chatriya girl, by a man of the commercial claſs, 
has, according to the Sara, the profeſſion of travelling with merchandize; 
but, according to the Purina and Tantra, is an encomiaſt. From parents 
of thoſe claſſes ſprung the Gp (2) if the Purina may be believed; but the 
Tantra deſcribes the Gipa as a true Sidra, and names Gipajivi (3) a mixed 
claſs, uſing the ſame profeſſion, and ſpringing from Tantravaya Manibandba 
claſſes. 


9 and 10. Vaideba and Aybgava. The occupation of the firſt, born of 
a Bribment by a man of the commercial claſs, is waiting on women: the 
ſecond, born of a Vaiha woman by a man of the ſervile claſs, has the pro- 
ſeſſion of a carpenter, 


11. Obattri, or Chatta, ſprung from a ſervile man by a woman of the 
military claſs, is employed in killing and confining ſuch animals as live in 
holes. The ſame origin is aſcribed by the Purina to the Carmacira, or ſmith, 
and D, or mariner. The one is mentioned in the Tantra without ſpecifying 
the claſſes from which he ſprung; and the other has a different origin, ac- 
cording to the Siftra and Tantra. | 


H 2 All 


1) Mali. (2) Cope (3) Coaria-Gops 


L 
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All authorities concur in deriving the Chandala from a Sidra father and 
Bribment mother. His profeſſion is carrying out corpſes, and executing 
criminals ; and officiating in other abject employments for public ſervice. 


A third ſet of Indian claſſes originate from the intermarriages of the firſt 
and ſecond ſet: a few only have been named by Menu; and, excepting the 
Abbira, or milkman, they are not noticed by the other authorities to which I 
refer. But the Purina names other claſſes of this ſet. 


A fourth ſet is derived from intercourſe between the ſeveral claſſes of the 
ſecond ſet: of theſe alſo few have been named by Menu; and one only of 
the fifth ſer, ſpringing from intermarriages of the ſecond and third ſet; and 
another of the fixth ſet, derived from intercourſe between claſſes of the 
ſecond and fourth ſet. Mzxvu adds to theſe claſſes four ſons of outcaſts. 


The Tantra enumerates many other claſſes, which muſt be placed in lower 
ſets®, and aſcribes a different origin to ſome of the claſſes in the third and 
fourth ſets. 


Theſe differences may be readily apprehended from the comparative Table 
annexed. To purſue a verboſe compariſon would be tedious, and of little 
uſe; perhaps, of none; for I ſuſpect that their origin is fanciful ; and, except 
the mixed claſſes named by Mev, that the reſt are terms for profeſſions 
rather than claſſes; and they ſhould be conſidered as denoting companies of 
artiſans, rather than diſtinct races. The mode in which Amzra SixnA 
mentions the mixed claſſes, and the profeſſions of artiſans, ſeems to ſupport 


However, 


See the annexed rule, formed by our late venerable Preſident. 
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However, the Fatim4l4 expreſsly ſtates the number of forty-two mixed claſſes, 
ſpringing from the intercourſe of a man of inferior claſs with a woman of ſu- 
perior claſs. Though, like other mixed claſſes, they are included under the 
general denomination of Sidre, they are conſidered as moſt abject, and moſt 
of them now experience the ſame contemptuous treatment as the abject mixed 
claſſes mentioned by Mexu. According to the Rudrayamala, the domeſtic 
prieſts of twenty of theſe claſſes are degraded. © Avoid,” ſays the Tantra, 
« the touch of the Chandãla, and other abject claſſes; and of thoſe who eat 
« the fleſh of kine, often utter forbidden words, and perform none of the 
« preſcribed ceremonies; they are called Molechchs, and going to the region 
« of Tavana, have been named Yavenas. 


« Theſe ſeven, the Rajaca, Chermacira, Nala, Barulla, Caiverta, and 
« Medabbilla, are the laſt tribes. Whoever affociates with them, undoubtedly 
« falls from his claſs ; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they 
«© have. cauſed to be made, muſt be purified by the five productions of kine ; 
* whoever approaches their women, is doubtleſs degraded from his claſs. 


« For women of the Nala and Capila claſſes, for proſtitutes, and for 
« women of the Rajace and Näpita tribes, a man ſhould willingly make 
« oblations, but by no means dally with them.“ 


I may here remark, that, according to the Rudrayimala, the Nala and 
Natãca are diſtinct; but the profeſſions are not diſcriminated in that Tantra. 
If their diſtinct occupations, as dancers and actors, are accurately ſupplied, 
dramas are of very early date. 


The Pundraca and Pattaſutracira, or feeder of filk-worms, and filk-twiſter, 
deſerve notice; for it has been ſaid, that filk was the produce of China ſolely 
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until the reign of the Greek Emperor JusTINIan, and that the laws of 
China jealouſly guarded the excluſive production. The frequent mention of 
ſilk in the moſt ancient Sanſcrit books would not fully diſprove that opinion; 
but the mention of an Indian claſs, whoſe occupation it is to attend filk-worms, 
may be admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the Tantra be not queſtioned. 
I am informed, that the Tantras collectively are noticed in very ancient com- 
poſitions; but, as they are very numerous, they muſt have been compoſed at 
different periods; and the Tantra which I quote, might be thought com- 
paratively modern. However, it may be preſumed that the Rudrayimala 
is among the moſt authentic, and, by a natural inference, among the moſt 


ancient; ſince it is named in the Durgamebãta, where the principal Tantras are 


enumerated *. 


In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, the claſſes are named, 
with their origin, and the particular profeſſions aſſigned to them. How far 
every. perſon is bound, by original inſtitutions, to adhere rigidly to the 
profeſſion of his claſs, may merit ſome enquiry. Lawyers have largely diſ- 


cuſſed the texts of law concerning this ſubject, and ſome difference of 


opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, is not the place for en- 
tering into ſuch diſquiſitions. I ſhall therefore briefly ſtate what appears to 
be the beſt eſtabliſhed opinion, as deduced from the texts of Mv, and other 
legal authoriti 


* Thus enumerated, Cali-Tantri, Mindmala, Turd, Nirbina-Tantra, Servar ſarun, Bira- 
Tantra, Singdr-chana, Bhita-Tantra, Uddiſan and C dlicdcalpa, Bhairavi-Tantra, and Bhaira- 
vicalpa, Todala, Mitribehedancha, Miya-Tantra, Bircſwara, Biſeves- ara, Samayd- Tantra, Brahma- 
Vammala - Tantra, Rudra · Tamala- Tantra, Santiryamala-Tantra, G yatri-Tantra, Calicicula Ser- 
vaſwa, Culirnnava, Yogin:-Tantra, and the Tantra Mehiſhamarddini, Theſe are here univerſally 
known, Oh, Buaizavl, greateſt of fouls! And many are the Tantras uttered by Sauznv, 
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The regular means of ſubſiſtence for a Brãbmana, are aſſiſting to ſacrifice, 
teaching the Vedas, and receiving gifts; for a Chatriya, bearing arms ; for 
a Vaiſye, merchandize, attending on cattle, and agriculture; for a Sidra, 
ſervile attendance on the higher claſſes. The moſt commendable are, reſpec- 
tively for the four claſſes, teaching the Veda, defending the people, commerce, 
or keeping herds or flocks, and ſervile attendance on the learned and virtuous 
prieſts, 


A Brihmena, unable to ſubſiſt by his duties, may live by the duty of a 
ſoldier : if he cannot get a ſubſiſtence by either of theſe employments, he may 
apply to tillage, and attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by trafhck, 
avoiding certain commodities. A Opatriya, in diſtreſs, may ſubſiſt by all 
theſe means; but he muſt not have recourſe to the higheſt functions. In ſeaſons 
of diſtreſs, a further latitude is given. The practice of medicine, and other 
learned profeſſions, painting and other arts, work for wages, menial ſervice, 
alms and uſury, are among the modes of ſubſiſtence allowed to the Brabmana 
and Chatriye. A Vaijya, unable to ſubſiſt by his own duties, may deſcend to 
the ſervile acts of a Sidra. And a Sidra, not finding employment by waiting 
on men of the higher claſſes, may ſubſiſt by handicrafts; principally fol- 
lowing thoſe mechanical occupations, as joinery and maſonry ; and practical 
arts, as painting and writing; by following of which he may ſerve men of 
ſuperior claſſes : and, although a man of a lower claſs is in general reſtricted 
from the acts of a higher claſs, the Sidra is expreſsly permitted to become 


a trader or a huſbandman. 


Beſides the particular occupations aſſigned to each of the mixed claſſes, 
they have the alternative of following that profeſſion which regularly belongs 
to the claſs from which they derive their origin on the mother's fide : thoſe, 
at leaſt, have ſuch an option, who are born in the dire& order of the claſſes, as 

4 the 
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the Mirdbabbiſbife, Ambaſpt'be, and others. The mixed claſſes are alſo per- 
mitted to ſubfiſt by any of the duties of a Sidre ; that is, by menial ſervice, by 
handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 


Hence it appears that almoſt every occupation, ion, though regularly it be 
the profeſſion of a particular claſs, is open to moſt other claſſes ; and that the 
limitations, far from being rigorous, do, in fact, reſerve only one peculiar 
profeſſion, that of the Brabmana, which conſiſts in teaching the Vida, and 
* = 


The claſſes are ſufficiently numerous; but the ſubdiviſions of claſſes have 
further multiplied diſtinctions to an endleſs variety. The ſubordinate diſ- 
tinctions may be beſt exemplified from the Brãbmana and Ciyaſt ba, becauſe 
ſome of the appellations, by which the different races are diſtinguiſhed, will 
be familiar to many readers. 


The Bribmanas of Bengal are deſcended from five prieſts, invited from 
Cinyacubje, by A'p1sura, King of Gaura, who is faid to have reigned about 
three hundred years before Chriſt. Theſe were Bhatia Neriyna, of the 
family of Sakdila, a ſon of Caiyapa; Dacfha, alſo a deſcendant of Caiyape; 
Vidagarve, of the family of Vatſa Chandra, of the family of Saverna, a ſon of 
Caiyapa ; and-Sri Herſor, a deſcendant of Bhavadwija. 


From theſe anceſtors have branched no fewer than a hundred and fiſty-ſix 
families, of which the precedence was fixed by BaLLa'ta SMA, who reigned 

in the twelfth century of the Chriſtian æra. One hundred of theſe families 
ſettled in Yarindre, and fifty-fix in Rara. They are now diſperſed through- 
out Bengal, but retain the family diſtinctions fixed by BaLLa'ta Stu. They 
are denominated from the families to which their five progenitors belonged, 
and are ſtill conſidered as Cinyacubja Eribmanas. At 
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At the period when theſe prieſts were invited by the king of Gaura, ſome 
Saręſwata Bribmanas, and a few Vaidicas, reſided in Bengal. Of the Bribmanas 
of Sargſwata none are now found in Bengal; but five families of Yaidicas are 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Bribmanas of Rara. 


Among the Bribmanas of Yirendre, eight families have pre-eminence, and 
eight hold the ſecond rank. Among thoſe of Rara, ſix hold the firſt rank. + 
The diſtinctive appellations of the ſeveral families are borne by thoſe of the firſt 
rank; but in moſt of the other families they are diſuſed; and Serman, or Sermd, 
the addition common to the whole tribe of Bribmanes, is aſſumed. For this 
practice, the prieſts of Bengal are cenſured by the Bribmanas of Mit bil, and 


other countries, where that title is only uſcd on important occaſions, and in 
ligiout 3 | 
Vor. V. 1 In 
* VAT nm . 
Curi'na 8. . 
Moitra. Bima, Rudra-Vagif. Sanyamini, 
or or 
Cali. Sandyal. 
Likhari. —Bhaduri. Sadhu-V agife. Bhadare. 
The laſt was admitted by the cleftion of the other ſeven. 
Son Sara 8, 
Casnra Sar By. 


The names of theſe families ſeldom occur in common intercourſe. 


+ Narr Bna'unnuanas. 


Curi'na 6. : 
Canzelala. 
Chat ati, 
Vulgarly, Chatojz. 


Snort go. 
The names of theſe families ſeldom occur in common intercourſe. 


7 
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In Afr bild, the additions are fewer, though diſtin families are more nu- 
merous: no more than three ſirnames are in uſe in that diſtrict, Phacurd, Miſra, 
and Ojbã, each appropriated in any families. 


The Ciyaſt bas of Bengal claim deſcent from five Ciyaf bas who attended 
three families, and their precedence was fixed by the ſame prince BALLALA 
Stra, who alſo adjuſted the family rank of other claſſes. 


In Benga and Decſhine Rirs three families of Cayaſt bas have pre-cminence; 
eight hold the ſecond rank.“ The Ciyaf bas of inferior rank generally aſſume 
the addition of Die, common to the tribe of Sidras, in the ſame manner as 
other claſſes have ſimilar titles common to the whole tribe. The regular ad- 
dition to the name of Chatriye is Verman; to that of a Yaifye, Gupta ; but 
the general title of D#ve is commonly aſſumed: with a feminine termination, 
is alſo borne by women of other tribes. 


The 


* Ca'rasr'nas of Dzecsnixa RAA and Banca, 


Cuir'saA 3. 
Gheſha, Vaſu, Mitra. 
Vulg. Boſe. 
Sanmaulica. A 
De. Datta. Cara. Palita. 
Maurica 72. 
Guhan. Cana. Heda. Huhin., 
Soma. Pu. Rudra. Pala. 
Sanya, or Sain. Sun, Sc. 
Syama, SW. 
Te Fa, Sc. 
Chace, &c. 


The others are omitted for the ſake of brevity; their names ſeldom occur in common intercourſe. 
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The diſtinctions of families are important in regulating intermarriages. 
Genealogy is made a particular ſtudy ; and the greateſt attention is given to 
regulate the marriages according to eſtabliſhed rules; particularly in the firſt 
marriage of the eldeſt ſon. The principal points to be obſerved are, not to 
marry within the prohibited degrees; nor in a family known by its name to be 
of the ſame primitive ſtock; nor in a family of inferior rank; nor even in an 
inferior branch of an equal family; for within ſome families gradations are 
eſtabliſhed. Thus, among the Culina of the Ciyaff bas, the rank has been 
counted from thirteen degrees; and in every generation, ſo long as the mar- 
riage has been properly aſſorted, one degree has been added to the rank. But 
ſhould a marriage be contracted in a family of a lower degree, an entire for- 
feiture of ſuch rank would be incurred. 


The ſubject is intricate ; but any perſon, defirous of acquiring information 
upon it, may refer to the writings of Ga tãcas, or genealogiſts, whoſe com- 
poſitions are in the provincial dialect, and are known by the name of Culaje. 


1 
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By J. GOLDINGHAM, Eſq. 


- 


YE n—_— remains of antiquity, ſituate near the ſea, are about thirty- 

eight Engliſh miles ſoutherly from Madras. A diſtant view preſents merely 
a rock, which, on a near approach, is found deſerving of particular exami- 
nation. The attention paſſing over the ſmaller objects, is firſt arreſted by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with ſculpture, and hewn from a ſingle maſs of rock; 
being about twenty-fix feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam, and a long inſcription on the wall, in characters unknown. 


Near this ſtructure, the ſurface of the rock, about ninety feet in extent, and 
thirty in height, is covered with figures in bas-rclief. A gigantic figure of 
the god Cas is the moſt conſpicuous, with Arjoon, his favourite, in the 
Hinds attitude of prayer; but ſo void of fleſh, as to preſent more the ap- 
pearance of a ſkeleton than the repreſentation of a living perſon. Below is a 
venerable figure, ſaid to be the father of Azjoon; both figures proving the 
ſculptor poſſeſſed no inconſiderable ſkill. Here are the repreſentations of ſe- 
veral animals, and of one which the Bribmens name fixgem, or lion; but 
by no means a likeneſs of that animal, wanting the peculiar characteriſtick, 

the 
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the mane. Something intended to repreſent this is, indeed, viſible, which has 
more the effect of ſpots. It appears evident, the ſculptor was by no means ſo 
well acquainted with the figure of the lion as with that of the elephant and 
monkey, both being well repreſented in this group. This ſcene, I underſtand, 
is taken from the Mababarat, and exhibits the principal perſons whoſe actions 
are celebrated in that work. 


Oppoſite, and ſurrounded by, a wall of ſtone, are pagodas of brick, faid 
to be of great antiquity. Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the maſſy roof 
ſcemingly ſupported by columns, not unlike thoſe in the celebrated cavern in 
the Iſland of Elephanta, but have been left unfiniſhed. This was probably in- 
tended as a place of worſhip, A few paces onward is another, and a more ſpa- 
cious, excavation, now uſed, and I ſuppoſe originally intended, as a ſhelter for 
travellers. A ſcene of ſculpture fronts the entrance, ſaid to. repreſent CxisnxA 
attending the herds of Axanpa. One of the group repreſents a man divert- 
ing an infant, by playing on a flute, and holding the inſtrument as we do. A 
gigantic figure of the god, with the gopis, and ſeveral good. repreſentations of 
nature, are obſerved. The columns ſupporting the roof are of different or- 
ders : the baſe of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pavement is an inſcrip- 
tion. (See Inſcript.) Near is the almoſt deſerted village, which ſtill retains 
traveller, and conduct him over the rock. 


In the way up the rock a prodigious circular ſtone is paſſed under, ſo placed 
by nature, on a ſmooth and ſloping ſurface, that you are in dread of its 
cruſhing you before you clear it. The diameter of this ſtone is twenty-ſeven 
feet. The top of the rock is ſtrewed with fragments of bricks, the re- 
mains, as you are informed, of a palace ſtanding on this ſite, A rectangular 
poliſhed 
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poliſhed ſlab, about ten feet in length, the figure of a ſingam couchant, at 
the ſouth end, is ſhewn you as the couch of the DuzxMma Rajah. A ſhort way 
further, the bath uſed by the females of the palace is pointed out. A tale 1 
ſuſpect fabricated by the Brabmens to amuſe the traveller. That ſome of their 
own caſt had choſen this ſpot, retired among rocks, and difficult of acceſs, to 
reſide in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a rough ſtone hol- 
lowed, was their reſervoir for water, would have an air of probability. The 
couch ſeems to have been cut from a ſtone accidentally placed in its preſent 
fituation, and never to have made a part of the internal furniture of a build- 
ing. The fingam, if intended as a lion, is equally imperfect with the figures 
of the ſame animal before-mentioned. 


Deſcending over immenſe beds of ſtone, you arrive at a ſpacious excavation; 
a temple dedicated to Sr'va, who is repreſented, in the middle compartment, 
of a large ſtature, and with four arms; the left foot reſts on a bull couchant ; 
a ſmall figure of BA nHN on the right hand; another of Visanv on the left; 
where alſo the figure of his goddeſs Paxvarr is obſerved. At one end of the 
temple is a gigantic figure of Visnuu, ſleeping on an enormous Cobra de Capella, 
with ſeveral heads, and ſo diſpoſed as to form a canopy over the head of the 
god. At the oppoſite end is the goddeſs Srva, with eight arms, mounted on 
a ſingam. Oppoſed to her is a gigantic figure, with a buffalo's head and 
human body. Between theſe is a human figure, ſuſpended with the head down- 
wards. The goddeſs is repreſented with ſeveral warlike weapons, and ſome 
armed dwarf-attendants; while the monſter is armed with a club. In the cha- 
raſter of Dunca, or protector of the virtuous, the goddeſs is reſcuing 
from the Yew Rajah (the figure with the buffalo's head) the ſuſpended 
figure fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and action of the goddeſs 
are executed in a maſterly and ſpirited ſtyle. Over this temple, at a con- 
| I ſiderable 
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ſiderable elevation, is a ſmaller, wrought from a ſingle maſs of ſtone. Here 
is ſeen a ſlab, ſimilar to the Duxaua Rajah's couch. Adjoining is a temple, 
in the rough, and a large maſs of rock, the upper part roughly faſhioned 
for a pagoda. If a concluſion may be drawn from theſe unfiniſhed works, 
an uncommon and aſtoniſhing perſeverance was exerted in finiſhing the ſtruc- 
tures here; and the more fo, from the ſtone's being a ſpecies of granite, and 
extremely hard. 


The village contains but few houſes, moſtly inhabited by Brabmens ; the 
number of whom has, however, decreaſed of late, owing to a want of the means 
of ſubſiſting. The remains of ſeveral ſtone ediſices are ſeen here; and a large 
tank, lined, with ſteps of ſtone. A canopy for the pagod attracts the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. It is ſupported by four 
columns, with baſe and capital, about twenty-ſeven feet in height, the ſhaft 
tapering regularly upwards; is compoſed of a ſingle ſtone, though not round, 
but ſixteen ſided ; meaſuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 


Eaſt of the village, and waſhed by the ſea, which, perhaps, would have en- 
tirely demoliſhed it before now, but for a defence of large ſtones in front, is a 
pagoda of ſtone, containing the lingam, and dedicated to Sr'va. Beſides the 
uſual figures within, one of a gigantic ſtature is obſerved ſtretched out on the 
ground, and repreſented as ſecured in that poſition. This the Bribmens tell 
you was defigned for a Rajah, who was thus ſecured by Visunu; probably 
alluding to a prince of the Visnnu caſt having conquered the country, and 
taken its prince. The ſurf here breaks far out over, as the Bribmens inform 
you, the ruins in the city, which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of the maſſes of ſtone near the ſhore appear to have been wrought. A Brib- 
men, about fifty years of age, a native of the place, whom I have had an 


opportunity 
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opportunity of converſing with ſince my arrival at Madras, informed me, 
his grandfather had frequently mentioned having ſeen the gilt tops of five pa- 
godas in the ſurf, no longer viſible. In the account of this place by Mr. 
Wittiam CHAMBERS, in the firſt volume of the Afatick Reſearches, we find 
mention of a brick pagoda, dedicated to Sr va, and waſhed by the ſea; this 
is no longer viſible ; but as the Br4bmens have no recollection of ſuch a ſtruc- 
ture, and as Mr. CramBrrs wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the 
pagoda of ſtone mentioned above to be the one he means. However, it ap- 
pears from good authorities, that the ſea on this part of the coaſt is en- 
croaching by very flow, but no leſs certain ſteps, and will perhaps in a lapſe 
of ages entirely hide theſe magnificent ruins, 


About a mile to the ſouthward are other ſtructures of ſtone, of the ſame 
order as thoſe north, but having been left unfiniſhed, at firſt fight appear differ- 
ent: the ſouthermoſt of theſe is about forty feet in height, twenty-nine in 
breadth, and nearly the fame in length, hewn from a ſingle maſs: the out- 
fide is covered with ſculpture, (for an account of which ſee Inſcriptions: ) the 
next is alſo cut from one maſs of ſtone, being in length about forty-nine feet, 
in breadth and height twenty-five, and is rent through the middle from the 
top to the bottom; a large fragment from one corner is obſerved on the ground: 
No account is preſerved of the powerful cauſe which produced this deſtruc- 
tive effect. Beſide theſe, are three ſmaller ſtructures of ſtone. Here is alſo 
the ſingam, or lion, very large, but, except in fize, I can obſerve no difference 
from the figures of the ſame animal northerly. Near the fxgan is an elephant 
of ſtone about nine feet in height, and large in proportion: Here, indeed, we 
obſerve the true figure and character of the animal. 
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| The Brabmen before mentioned informed me, that their Purinas contained 
no account of any of the ſtructures here deſcribed, except the fone pagodas 
near the ſea, and the pagodas of brick at the village, built by the Duzxma Rajah, 
and his brothers: He, however, gave me the following traditional account : 
That a northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about one thouſand 
years ago, was deſirous of having a great work executed, but the Hindu ſculp- 
tors and maſons refuſed to execute it on the terms he offered: Attempting force I 
ſuppoſe, they, in number about four thouſand, fled with their effects from his 
country hither, where they reſided four or five years, and in this interval ex- 
ecuted theſe magnificent works. The prince at length diſcovering them, pre- 
vailed on them to return, which they did, leaving the works unfiniſhed as they 
appear at preſent. 


* 


To thoſe who know the nature of theſe people, this account will not appear 
improbable. At preſent we ſometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti - 
cular branch of trade deſerting their houſes, becauſe the hand of power has 
treated them ſomewhat roughly; and we obſerve like circumſtances continu- 
ally in miniature. Why the Brdbmens reſident on the ſpot keep this account 
ſecret I cannot determine; but am led to ſuppoſe they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in myſtery, the more people will be tempted to 
viſit. and inveſtigate, by which means they profit conſiderably. 


The difference of ſtyle in the architecture of theſe ſtructures, and thoſe on 
the coaſt hereabouts, (with exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, 
and that of ſtone near the ſea, both mentioned in the Purũnas, and which are 
not different,) tends to prove that the artiſts were not of this country; and 
the reſemblance of ſome of the figures and pillars to thoſe in the Elephants 
Cave, ſeems to indicate they were from the northward. The fragments of bricks, 
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at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habitations raiſed in this place 
of ſecurity by the fugitives in queſtion. Some of the Inſcriptions, how- 
ever, (all of which were taken by myſelf with much care,) — 
mn 


1 


INSCRIPTIONS at MAHABALIPOORUM. 


On the lower Divifion of the Southern Strufture and the Eaſtern Face. 


or gr 
This lafteigtion ioehove « ine comedy Fomate, but with only one Breaſt, 


(as at the Cave in Elephants Iſland.) Four Arms are obſerved; in one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right Side. | 


g fn 


Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 


— 


Above a Male Figure with Four Arms; a Battle-axe in one of the Hands. 
; Southern 
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Above a Male Figure, with four Arms: 
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Above a Male Figure. 
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On the middle Diviſion, Eaftern Face. 
Sl 8T 
AI 3 


Above a Male. 


„ 
7 
i 
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Above a Male, bearing a Weapon of War on the left Shoulder. 
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Northern Face. 


S1A$:8ÞRPS: 
Above a Male with four Arms, leaning on a Bull; the Hair plaited, and 
rolled about the Head; a String acroſs the left Shoulder, as the Brihmens' 


String of the preſent Day. 


— 1 


— . * — „ 2 — 


1957 BE 57 era hk WeSul 
AG SIMI 


Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former has four Arms, and 
the String as above; is leaning on the latter, who ſeerng to ſtoop from the 
Weight. The Head of the Male is covered with a high Cap, while the Hair 
of the Female is in the ſame Form as that of the Female Figures at Elephanta. 


— — , — 


„ — — 2 


I : AGI IU: 
II Ang: 


Above two Figures, Male and Female. The former has four Arms, and the 
String. 
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Above a Male Figure, with four Arms ind the Brdbmenical String. 


4 
b 
4 
s 
; 


Southern Face. 


GAC 
ra 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


n SN Yi: 
AT 216 1h: 


Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a Female, ſeeming to 


A3. 


Above a Male, with four Arms. A Scepter appears in one Hand. This In- 
ſcription being very difficult to come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 
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Z 881 
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Above a Male Figure, with ſour Arms. 


# 
; 
| 
F 
* 


PR | — nn mm 


Weſt Front. 
USO] HSE: 
Ups 


Over a Male. The String over the left Shoulder, and a warlike Weapon on 
Another Figure on this Face, but no Inſcription above it. 


On the Upper Diviſion. 
Each Front of this Diviſion is ornamented with Figures, different in ſome 
Reſpects from thoſe below: all, however, of the ſame Family. 


On the Eaſtern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms only.) He has two Strings 
or Belts; one croſſing the other over the Shoulder. 


< Over 
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Over him is the following Inſcription, the only one on this Diviſion. 


Ge fl 
8. 
The Characters of this Inſcription bear a ſtrong Reſemblance to thoſe 


of the Inſcription ip de Stone Pagods, near the Village mentioned in the 
firſt Part of the Aceount of the Place. 


& 033 MC 
1 


This Inſcription is on the Pavement of the Choultry, near the Village, very 
roughly cut, and apparently by different Artiſts from thoſe who cut the former. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE HiNDUSTANEE HOROMETRY. 


By Jonx Gicnzisr, Eſq. 
"nes nn of A CY CO divide time in the 
following manner; which exhibits a horography ſo imperſect, however, 
that its inaccuracy can only be equalled by the peoples general ignorance of ſuch 
a diviſion, that, with all its imperſections and abſurdities, muſt nevertheleſs 
anſwer the various purpoſes of many millions in this country. I ſhall there- 
fore explain and illuſtrate ſo complex and difficult a ſubject, to the beſt of 
my ability and information from the natives, without preſuming, in the dif- 
cuſſion here, to encroach on the province of the chronologiſt or aſtronomer, 
who may yet inveſtigate this matter with higher views, while my aim is, in 
the mean time, perhaps, TY CO ordinary cafes and capa- 
cities entirely, 
60 Til or ancopul (a ſub-diviſion of time, for which we have no relative term 
but thirds, as the ſeries next to * ſeconds) are one bipul. | 
60 Bipul (which correſponds progreſſively only with our ſeconds or moments) 
Vor. V. L. : 60 Pul 


On this principle one minute of ours being equal to 24 puls, and one moment to 24 
bipuls, it is neither eaſy nor neceſſary to trace and mark the coincidence of ſuch diminutives 
any farther. I may, however, add what the Furkung Kardance contains, relative to theſe 
horal divifions, as follows. 

4 Renoo conſtitute 1 puluk; 16 puluks, 1 kaft,he ; go kaſt, has, 1 kula; go kulas, 1 gukun; bo 
guhuns, 1 dund; 2 dunds, 1 g,huree; go dunds, 1 din; bodunds, 1 din o rat. From this work it 
is evident that there exiſt various modes of dividing time in India, becauſe a little farther on 
the author ſtates the following alſo, viz. 

60 Zurru, 1 dum; 60 dums, 1 lumku, &c. which, as well as the many local modes in 
uſe, it would be ſuperfluous to enumerate. I ſhall therefore attend only to the former, 
ſo far as they agree with our text. The kaft,ha is equal to 4 tils, the kula, or two bipuls ; the 
gukhan and pul are the ſame ; ſo are the dund and (kuchee) g,huree; but the learner muſt advert 
to the g,hurce in this note, being pukkee, or two of the former; as this diſtinction is fre- 
quently uſed when they allot only four g,hurces to the puhur; and pukkee, or double, is always 
underſtood. 
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60 Pul (correlative as above, in this ſexageſimal ſcale with our minutes or 
primes) one g,buree, and 60 g,buree (called alſo d, und, which we may here 
tranſlate hour) conſtitute our twenty-four hours, “ or one whole day; di- 
vided into 4 pubur din, diurnal watches; 4 pubur rat, nocturnal watches. 


During the equinoctial months, there are juſt go g,burees in the day, and 
30 alſo in the night; each g, huree properly occupying a ſpace, at all times, 
exactly equal to 24 of our minutes ; becauſe 60 g,hurees, of 24 Engliſh minutes 
each, are of courſe 24 Engliſh hours of 60 Exgliſb minutes each. For nations 
under or near the equator, this horological arrangement will prove convenient 
enough, and may yet be adduced as one argument for aſcertaining with more 
preciſion the country whence the Hindus originally came, provided they are, 
as is generally ſuppoſed, the inventors of the ſyſtem under conſideration here. 
The farther we recede from the line, the more difficult and troubleſome will 
the preſent plan appear. And as in this country the artificial day commences 
with the dawn, and cloſes juſt after ſun-ſet, it becomes neceſſary to make the 
puburs or watches contract and expand occaſionally, in proportion to the length 
of the day, and the conſequent ſhortneſs of the night, by admitting a greater or 
ſmaller number of g,burees into theſe grand diurnal and nocturnal diviſions 
alternately, and according to the ſun's progreſs 'to or from the tropicks. 
The ſummer ſolſtitial day will, therefore, conſiſt of 34 g,burees, and the 
night 


Tun and dum, perhaps, anſwer to our minutes and ſeconds, as the conſtituent parts of 
the ſa, ut, or hour, 24 of which are faid to conſtitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 
o'clock after mid-day, regularly on through the night; alſo up to 24 o'clock the next 
noon, as formerly was the caſe, and which is ſtill obſerved in ſome places on the conti- 
nent; or, like ours, from 2 after noon to 12 at midnight; and again, from 1 after mid- 
night to 12 o'clock the next noon. Whether thoſe few who can talk of the ſa, ut at all, have 
learnt this entirely from us or not, is a point rather dubious to me; but I ſuſpe@ they 
have it from the Arabians, who acquired this with other ſciences from the Greeks. 
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night of 26 only, or vice verſa: but, what is moſt ſingular in the Indian 
horometry, their g, burees are unequally diſtributed among the day and night 
watches; the former varying from 6 to ꝗ in the latter, which are thus prevented 
from any definite coincidence with our time, except about the equinoCtial pe- 
riods only, when one pubur nearly correſponds to 3 Engliſh hours. I ſay nearly, 
becauſe even then the four middle watches have only 7 g, burees, or 2 
hours 48 minutes of ours; while the extremes have 8 g,burees a-picce, or 
24 Engliſþ minutes more than the others, and conſequently agree with our 3 
hours 12 minutes; while at other times the pubur is equal to no lefs than 
3 hours 36 minutes; a fact which I believe has never yet been ſtated pro- 
perly ; though many writers have already given their ſentiments to the pub- 
lic on the ſubject before us; but they were probably miſled by ſaying 4-3s are 
12 hours for the day, and the ſame for the night. Without conſidering the ſex- 
ageſimal diviſion, we muſt firſt make of the whole 24 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 g,burees only, give 28: and the 
other 4 extreme watches, conſiſting at theſe periods alſo of 8 g,burees 
each, form 32—60 in all; not 64 g,burees,* as ſome calculators 
have made it, who were not aware that the g,buree, or dund, never 

L 2 can 


* One of thoſe vulgar errors originating in the crude and ſuperficial notions which 
none take the trouble to examine or correft, and being thus implicitly adopted, are not 
ſoon nor eaſily eradicated ; nay, this very idea of fixty-four may be ſupported from an old 


diſtich. 

At, h puhur choun ſut g, Auree, k, huree pokaroon pee, 

Jee nikſe, Jo pee mile; nikus ja, e yih jee. 
But I anſwer, the bard ſeems a ſorry aſtronomer, or he would not have followed the erro- 
neous opinion of there being 8 g,hurees in each of the eight pukur, and 64 in the natural day: 
though this prevails among the illiterate Indians uncontroverted to the preſent hour; and, 
were I not to expoſe it here, might continue a ſtumbling-block for ever; and in this ran- 
dom way have we alſo imbibed the doftrine that 4 pukur, of three hours each, are twelve of 


courſe; and eight of theſe muſt give our 24. A brief, but truly incorrect, mode of ſettling 
this account, 


84 
can be more nor leſs than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 
by conſidering that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by 24, muſt be alike, which I 
ſhall make ftill more evident hereafter. In judicial and military proceed- 
ings, the preſent enquiry may, ſometimes, aſſume conſiderable importance; 
and, as an acquaintance with it may alſo facilitate other matters, I have endea- 
voured to exhibit the Indian horometrical ſyſtem contraſted with our own, 
upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated for one natural day of 24 hours, and 
adjuſted to both the equinoctial and ſolſtitial ſeaſons, compriſing four 
months of the twelve, that theſe may ſerve as ſome baſis or data for a ge- 
neral coincidence of the whole, at any intermediate period, until men who 
are better qualified than the writer of this paper to execute ſuch a taſk with 
preciſion, condeſcend to undertake it for us. He is even ſanguine enough 
to hope that ſome able artiſt in Europe may yet be induced to conſtruct the 
dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the principles delineated here, 
and in Perfian figures alſo. But we muſt now proceed to an explanation of the 
horal diagram adapted to the meridian of Patna, the central part of the Benares 
Zemindary, and the middle latitudes of Hinduſtan. The two exterior rings of 
this circle contain the complete 24 Engliſh hours, noted by the Roman letters, 
I, II, III, Iv. &c. and the minutes are marked in figures, 24, 48, 12, 36, 60, 
agreeably to the ſexageſimal ſcale, whereon the equi-diſtant interſections of this 
dial are founded; the meridional ſemicircles of which repreſent our ſemidian 
watch-plates, and for obvious reafons, with the modern horary repetition. See 
the note in page 8 2. I have diſtinguiſhed the eight (4 diurnal and 4 nocturnal ) 
watches, or puburs, from I. to IV. by Roman letters alſo, with the chime (gujur) 
or number of bells ſtruck at each in large figures, below the pubur letter, to 
which they belong, and in the ſame reiterated way ; but theſe, inſtead of ranging 
from the meridian, like the Engliſh hours, commence with the equatorial and 
tropical lines alternately, as their ſituations and ſpaces muſt regularly accord 
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with the riſing and ſetting of the ſun at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, as 
alſo at the ſummer and winter ſolſtices. The days then differ in length 
alternately from 34 to 26 g, burees, as noted by the chime figures of every 
watch; all of which will be more evident from the mode of inſerting 
them, and the manner that the plate has been ſhaded, to illuſtrate theſe 
circumſtances fully. II. pubur, however, never varies; and being upon 
the meridional line, it of courſe conſtantly falls in with our XII. day and 
night. The fourth ring from the circumference ſhews the g,burees, when 
the day is longeſt, running with the ſun to the top, and from this to VL 
P. M. for the ſubdiviſions of the day, and in the ſame manner by the 
bottom onwards for thoſe of the night, throughout theſe concatenated circular 
figures 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, 1. 2, &c. q. v. in the plate. Still more 
interior appear the equinoctial g, burees, and on the ſame principles exactly. 


Within theſe come the winter ſolſtitial g, hurees, ſo clearly marked as to re- 


quire no further elucidation here; except that in the three ſeries of con- 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will recollect, when he comes 
to the higheſt number of g, hurees in any pubur, to trace the latter, and its 
chime, or number of bells, out by the g, huree chord. For inſtance, when 
the days are ſhorteſt, begin 48 minutes after VI. A. M. and follow the coinci. 
dent line inward to the centre, till you reach 9 and 34 for the cloſing g,buree 
and gujur of the night; thence go round in ſucceſſion upwards with the 
day g. burees 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. the chord of which laſt terminates 36 
minutes after IX. and has 7 upon it for 7 bells, and 1 for et pubur din, the 
firſt watch of the day. In this way the whole may be compared with our time, 
allowing not only for the different meridians in this country, but for the 
ſeveral intermediate periods, and the difficulty of preciſely aſcertaining the real 
riſing of the ſun, & c. Neareſt the centre I have inſerted the prime diviſions 
or puls of every g,buree, viz. 60, ſo—15, 30, 45, 60, in two ſpaces only, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe theſe are the invariable conſtituent minute parts of the g, huree at all ſea- 
ſons of the year, and conſequently apply, (though omitted to prevent confuſion,) 
as in the plate, to every one of the horal ſections delineated there, into which 
the whole dial is equally divided. The intelligent reader may now conſult the 
diagram itſelf, and I truſt, with much fatisfaction, as it, in fact, was the firſt 
thing that gave me any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coincidence 
of the Hinduffance with the Engliſh hours, or of the rules on which their eco- 
nomy is founded. I certainly might have traced out and inſerted the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenſion of making the figure too 
intricate and crouded for general utility, determined me to confine it to the 
elucidation of four months only ; eſpecially as the real and artificial varia- 
tions can be learned from an Indian aſtronomer, by thoſe who may wiſh to 
be minutely accurate on this ſubject; whence every one will have it in his own 
power to note the exact horal coincidences at any given period, by extend- 
ing the preſent ſcheme only a little farther ; becauſe the natives never add nor 
ſubtract a g,buree until the 60 puls of which it conſiſts are accumulated, but, 
with their uſual apathy, continue to diſtribute and reduce the conſtant in- 


creaſing and decreaſing temporal fractions among or from the ſeveral puburs 


with little or no precifion. Nay, they often have recourſe to the laſt of the 
diurnal or nocturnal ſubdiviſions for this purpoſe, when the grand horologiſt 
himſelf is about to inform them, that now is the time to wait for the whole of 
their loſt minutes, before they proceed on a new ſcore, at the riſk, perhaps, of 
making the clofing g,buree of the day or night as long as any two of the reſt. 
On the other hand, when they have previouſly galloped too faſt with time, 
the fame ill-fated hindmoſt g,buree may be reduced to a mere ſhadow, that the 
G, buree, alee may ſound the exact number, without regarding its diſproportion to 
the reſt in the ſame pubur at all. So much this and fimilar freedoms have 
been and can be taken with time in Hinduſtan, that we may frequently hear 
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the following ſtory : While the faſt of Rumuzar laſts, it is not lawful for the 
Muſſulmans to eat or drink in the day; though at night they not only do both, 
but can uninterruptedly enjoy its other pleaſures alſo; and upon ſuch an oc- 
cafion, a certain Omra ſent to enquire of his G,buree,alee, if it was ſtill night; 
to which the complaiſant bellman replied in the true ſtyle of oriental adu- 
lation, Rat to ho chookee mugut peer moorſhid ke waſte do g, buree, myn luga 
rukee. © Night is paſt to be ſure; but I have yet two hours in reſerve for his 
« worſhip's conveniency.”* The apparatus with which the hours are meaſured 
and announced, conſiſts of a ſhallow bell-metal pan, named, from its office, 
g burce, al, and ſuſpended ſo as to be eafily ſtruck with a wooden mallet by 
the G,hurze,alze, who thus ſtrikes the g,burees as they paſs, and which he 
learns from an empty thin braſs cup (kutoree) perforated at bottom, and 
placed on the ſurface of water in a large veſſel, where nothing can diſturb 
it, while the water gradually fills the cup, and finks it in the ſpace of one 
g,huree, to which this hour-cup or kutoree has previouſly been adjuſted 


aſtronomically by an aſtrolabe, uſed for ſuch purpoſes in India. Theſe 


kutorees are now and then found with their requiſite diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
very ſcientifically marked in Sanſcrit characters, and may have their uſes for 
the more difficult and abſtruſe operations of the mathematician or aſtrologer : 
but for the ordinary occurrences of life, I believe the ſimple rude horology 
deſcribed above ſuffices (perhaps divided into fourths of a g, huree) the Aſiatics 
in general, who, by the bye, are often wonderfully uninformed reſpecting every 
thing of this kind. The whole, indeed, appears, even to the better ſorts of 
people, ſo perplexing and inconvenient, that they are very ready to adopt 
our diviſions of time, when their refidence among or near us puts this in their 
power : whence we may, in a great meaſure, account for the obſcurity and 
confuſion in which this ſubject has hitherto remained among the Indian: 
themſelves; and the conſequent glimmering light that preceding writers 

have 
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have yet afforded in this branch of oriental knowledge, which really ſeems to 
have been ſlurred over as a drudgery entirely beneath their notice and enquiry. 
The firft g, huree of the firft pubur is ſo far ſacred to the Emperor of Hinduſtan, 
that his G,huree,alce alone ſtrikes ane for it. The ſecond g,buree is known by 
two blows on the G,huree,al, and ſo on: one ſtroke is added for every 
g. buree to the higheſt, which (aſſuming the equinoctial periods for this 
ſtatement) is eight, announced by eight diſtin blows for the paſt g,burees ; 
after which, with a flight intermiſſion, the gijur of eight bells is ſtruck or 
rung, as noted in the diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
found publiſhes the firſt, or e& pubur din or rat, as this may happen, and for 
which conſult the plate. In one g,buree, or 24 of our minutes, after this, the 
ſame reiteration takes place; but here ſtops, at the ſeventh or meridional - 
g. buree, and is then followed with its gajur, or chime of 15; of which 8 are 
for the firſt watch, and 7 for the ſecond, or do pubur, now proclaimed by 
two full diſtinct ſounds. We next proceed with 7 more g, hureees, exactly 
noting them as before, and ringing the guyjur of 22 ſtrokes, after the 
ſeventh g,huree, or teen pubur, allo known by three loud ſounds. The 
fourth pubur has, like the firſt, 8 g,burees, and differs in no other reſpect than 
having a gujur of go after the equatorial g,buree has been ſtruck, the 
whole being cloſed by four loud blows on the g, huree, al for char pubur din or 
rat; the repetition being the ſame day and night during the equinoctial 
periods, which I have here given merely as an example more caſy for 
the ſcholar's comprehenſion at firſt than the reſt. The extreme gujurs 
may be properly termed the evening and morning bell; and, in fact, 
the word ſeems much reſtricted to theſe, as pubur alone is more com- 
monly uſed for the middle chimes than gajur appears to be. Six or eight 
people are required to attend the eſtabliſhment of a g,buree; four through the 
day, and as many at night; ſo that none but wealthy men, or grandecs, can 


afford 
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afford to ſupport one as a neceſſary appendage of their conſequence and rank, 
which is convenient enough for the other inhabitants, who would have 
nothing of this ſort to conſult, as (thoſe being excepted which are attached 


to their armies) I imagine there are no other public (g,barees) clocks in all 
India. 


Vor. V. M 
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VI. 


ON INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BY 


H. T. COLEBROOKE, Eſq. 


OMMENTATORS reconcile the contradictions of ancient authors, on 

the ſubject of weights and meaſures, by a reference to different ſtand- 
ards, To underſtand their explanations, I have been led to ſome enquiries, 
the reſult of which I ſhall ſtate conciſely, to alleviate the labour of others 
who may ſeek information on the ſame ſubject; omitting, however, ſuch 
meaſures as are of very limited uſe. 


Moſt of the authorities which I ſhall quote have not been conſulted by 
myſelf, but are aſſumed from the citations in a work of Go'ya'ta Bnarræ, 


Meznu, YA'jyawaLltya, and NA ADA, trace all weights from the leaſt 
viſible quantity, which they concur in naming tra/erixz, and deſcribing as 
the very ſmall mote which may be diſcerned in a ſun-beam paſſing through 
« a lattice.” Writers on medicine proceed a ſtep further, and affirm, that 
a troſarinu contains thirty peraminu, or atoms: they deſcribe the iraſerinu 
in words of the ſame import with the definitions given by Mzxv, and they 
furniſh another name for it, van. According to them, cighty-fix vans 
make one maricbi, or ſenſible portion of light. 
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The legiſlators above named proceed from the 7raſarinu as follows: 


$ traſarinus == x licſha, or minute poppy ſeed. 
3 lichas == 1 r4je ſberſbapa, or black muſtard ſeed. 
3 ra ſberſhapas = 1 gaurs ſberſbapa, or white muſtard ſeed. 
6 gaura ſherſhapas = 1 yave, or middle fized barley-corn. 

J yavas == 1 crifbnala, or ſeed of the gunja. 


This weight is the loweſt denomination in general uſe, and commonly 
known by the name of retti, corrupted from rettica, * which, as well as racticd, 
denotes the red ſeed, as criſbnala indicates the black ſeed of the gunja creeper. 
Each retti uſed by jewellers is equal to ths of a carat. The ſeeds themſelves 
have been aſcertained by Sir WiLtiam Joxts, from the average of numerous 
trials, at 1 r grain. But fictitious rettis, in common uſe, ſhould be double 
of the gunja ſeed ; however, they weigh leſs than two grains and a quarter. 
For the ſicca weight contains 1795 grains nearly; the mdfbs, 174 nearly; 
the retti, 2 nearly. Writers on medicine trace this weight from the 
ſmalleſt ſenſible quantity in another order. 


go paraminus, or atoms = 1 traſarinu, or vansi. 


86 vansis == 1 marichi, or ſenſible quantity of light. 
6 marichis == I rdgica, or black muſtard ſeed. 
3 ragicds == 1 ſberſhaps, or white muſtard ſeed. 
8 ſherſhapas == 1 yavs, or barley-corn. 
4 J@vas = 1 gunja, Or racticà. 
A rettica 
* Afiatick Reſearches, vol. ii, page 154. 
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A rettica is alſo ſaid to be equal in weight to four grains of rice in the 
huſk: and GO ALA Bua rr affirms that one ſeed of the gunja, according to 
writers on aſtronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns. Notwithſtanding 
this apparent uncertainty in the compariſon of a ſeed of the gunj2 to other 
productions of nature, the weight of a ra#ic2 is well determined by practice, 
and is the common medium of compariſon for other weights. Theſe I ſhall 
now ſtate on the authority of Menu, YAa'jnyawaLltva, and Na'rtDaA. 


WzicnTs or GoLD. 


5 chriſbnalas, or rafticds — 1 maſha, miſhace, or miaſbice. 


et „ . «% is 0. 


16 maſhas == I carſba, acſba, tölaca, or ſuverna. 
4 carſbas, or ſuvernas == 1 pala, (the ſame weight which is alſo denomi- 
| nated niſbca.) 
io palas == I dbarana of gold. 
YAajyYAWALEYA adds, that five ſuvernas make one pala (of gold) according 


to ſome authorities, 


WrIGHTS OF SILVER. 


2 raBicas, or ſeeds of the gunja = 1 nãſbaca of ſilver. 


16 mdſbacas == 1 dharana of ſilver, or purdna. 
10 dbaranas of filver = 1 /atamina or pala of ſilver. 


But a carſba, or cighty ra#icas of copper, is called a pana, or carſpipana. 


| Commentators differ on the application of the ſeveral terms. Some con- 
ſider criſbnala as a term appropriated to the quantity of one raZicd of gold; but 
CuLtLv'ca Bnarra“ thinks the ſuverna only peculiar to gold, for which metal 
it has alſo a name. A pana, or carſpipana, is a meaſure of ſilver as well as of 

copper. 


A 
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copper. There is a further diverſity in the application of the terms; for they 
are uſed to deſcribe other weights. Na'zepa ſays a miſbe may alſo be con- 
ſidered as the twentieth of a c&rob4pans ; and Varnasrartt deſcribes it as the 
twentieth part of the pala. Hence we have no leſs than four miſbas : one 
miſba of five raficds ; another of four raFicas, (according to Na'repa;) a 
third of ſixteen raficas, (according to VrInasParTT ;) and a fourth (the miſbace 
of ſilver) conſiſting of two raZicas ; not to notice the me/bace uſed by the 
medical tribe, and conſiſting of ten, or, according to ſome authorities, of 
twelve, raicats, which may be the ſame as the jeweller's nab of fix 
double rettis. To theſe I do not add the m, b of eight raficas, becauſe it has 
been explained, as meaſured by eight ſilver retti weights, each twice as heavy 
as the ſeed; yet, as a practical denomination, it muſt be noticed. Eight 
ſuch rettis make one nb: but twelve na ſbas compoſe one i5/a. This la 
is no where ſuggeſted by the Hindu legiſlators. Allowing for a difference in 
the retti, it is double the weight of the legal tila, or 210 grains inſtead of 
105 grains. 


A nifbca, as ſynonimous with pals, conſiſts of five fuvernas, according to 
ſome authors. It is alſoa denomination for the quantity of one hundred and 
fifty ſuvernas. Other large denominations are noticed in dictionaries. 


108 ſrvernas, or tilacas, of gold, conſtitute an urubbiſbana, pala, or dindra. 

100 palas, or niſbcas, make one tuls; 20 tali, or 2000 palas, one 
Bära; and 10 bara, one àcbita. 

200 palas, or niſbcas, conſtitute one bara. 


According to Da'warocrwanra, the tenth of a Shira is called ad bara, 
which is confequently ſynonimous with Airs, as a term for a ſpecific quan- 
tity of gold. 


Go'PA'LA 


Go ALA Bnarræ alſo ſtates other weights, without mentioning by what 
claſſes they are uſed, I ſuſpect an error in the ſtatement, becauſe it reduces 
the mia to a very low denomination, and I ſuppoſe it to be the jeweller's 
weight, 


6 ric (rafficds) = 1 miſbace, bima, or vinacs. 


4 vinacas = 1 ſala, dbarans, or tance. 
2 tancas = eins. 
2 conas = 1 carbs. 


Probably it ſhould be reficas inſtead of rijicds, which would nearly cor- 
reſpond with the weights ſubjoined, giving twenty-four retticãs for one abarana 
in both ſtatements, It alſo correſponds with the tables in the Ayin Acber?, 
(vol. iii. p. 94.) where a tiuc of twenty-four rettis, fixed at ten barley- 
corns to the retti, contains two hundred and forty barley-corns ; and a mie 
of cight rettis, at ſeven and a half barley-corns each, contains fixty rettis ; 
conſequently four bas are equal to one tance, as in the preceding table: 
and fix jeweller's rettis are equal to eight double rertis, as uſed by goldſmiths. 


The ſame author (Go'rea'La BaarTa') obſerves, that weights are thus ſtated 
in aſtronomical books: | 


2 large barley-corns = 1 ſeed of the gd. 


3 Ru. = 1 balls. 
8 ballas = 1 dbarana. 

. 2 dbarana: = 1 alaca. 
1000 alzcas = 1 dhatica. 


The tale of ſhells, compared to weight of ſilver, may be taken on the au- 


4 20 capardacas, 


thority of the Lilavataꝭ. 
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20 capardaces, ſhells,or cowries = I cacini. 


4 cicini == 1 pana, cirſbipena, or carſbica. 
16 para (= 1 purina of ſhells) — 1 bherma of ſilver. 
16 bhermas == 1 niſbca of ſilver, 


It may be inferred that one ſhell is valued at one ra#ic2 of copper; one 
pane of ſhells at one pana of copper; and ſixty-four paxas, at one t6lace of 
ſilver, which is equal in weight to one pana of copper. And it ſeems remark. 
able that the comparative value of filver, copper, and ſhells, is nearly the 
ſame at this time as it was in the days of Bua'scara®. 


On the meaſures of grain GALA Baarrta' quotes the authority of ſeveral 
purinas. | 


The comparative value of filver and copper was the ſame in the reign of Aczex ; ſor the 
dam, weighing five tancs, or twenty maſhas , of copper, was valued at the ſortieth part of the 
Jelaki rupiya, weighing twelve mafhas and a half of pure filver; whence we have again the 
proportion of fixty-four to one. 
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Padme purina : 4 palas _ = 1 cudava, 
4 cudavas = 1 praſt ba. 
4 Praſt has = 1 ad baca. 
4 id*bacas = 1 drina. 
16 drones == 1 Oban. 
10 cum bas = 1 baba, or load. 
Scanda purina : 2 pala: = I praſriti. 
2 praſritis = 1 cudava. 
4 cudavas — 1 praſ ha. 
4 praſl bas = 1 dd baca. 
4 id bacas = 1 drona. 
2 drinss = 1 cumb ba according to ſome. 
20 drinas == 1 cumb'ba according to others. 


From theſe may be formed two Tables. The firſt coincides with texts of 
the Varũba purũna, and is preferred by RacuunanDana. The ſecond, formed 
on the concurrent authority of the Bhawiſhye, Padme and Scanda purinas, is 
adopted in the Calpaters ; rejecting, however, the cum ba of two drinas, and 
making the pala equal to the weight of three tilacas and a half. 


Tazrz I. 
8 muſbtis, or handfuls, — 8 pales — 4 profritis = 1 cunchi. 
8 cunchis == I puſbcala. 
4 puſbcalas = I ad bacs. 72 
4 ad bacas = 1 drons. 
20 dronas == 1 cumb'ba. 


Vol. V. N Tant 
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TABLE II. 


4 palas = 2 prafritis — 1 cudava or ſetticd 

4 cudavas == I praſt ba 

4 praſt bas == I ad baca 

4 ad bacas == 1 china 

20 drinas == ih == 1 cumb'ba 11,920 —— 
10 cumb'bas == 1 baba 179,200 —— 


But ſome make two dronas equal to one cumb'ba. 


Would it be unreaſonable to derive the Engliſh coomb of four buſhels 
from the cum ba of the Hindus ? The bart, ſubſequently deſcribed, contains 
5832 cubick inches, if the cubit be taken at cighteen inches. It would con- 
ſequently be equal to two buſhels, two pecks, one gallon, and two thirds ; 
and the cum ba, equal to one chi and a quarter, will contain three buſhels 
and three gallons nearly. According to Lacsnwmrpurra's valuation of the 
pala, at three tilacas and a half, the c bar weighs 14,336 falacas, or 215 Ib. 
avoirdupois nearly: and the cum ba 17,920 falacas, or 2681b. which cor- 
reſponds nearly to the weight of a coomb of good wheat; and a Baba will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 


The name of /crtics for the fourth of a praſ ba is aſſumed from the Varaba 
purine; and Hema'prr accordingly declares it ſynonymous with cudava. The 
Calpateru, Smritiſara, Retnicara, and Samayapradipa, alſo make the /7ttica 
equal to the cudava, or a quarter of the praſt ba; but it contains twelve 
praſriti according to theſe commentaries ; and the praſriti is deſcribed in the 
Dinacinda, by Lacsnumi'putra, author of the Calpateru, as the quantity held 


4 in 
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in both hands by a man of the common fize. Twelve ſuch handfuls fill a cu- 
dava, deſcribed as a veſſel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which is 
uſed in meaſuring /mea// wood, canes, iron, and other things. But Va'curs- 
PATIMISRA adopts this cudava of twelve praſritis, whence we have a third 
Table of legal Meaſures in general uſe. 


Beſides the difference already noticed on the ſubject of the cun ba, com- 
mentators have ſuggeſted wider differences. According to CuLLu'ca BuATTA, 
it contains twenty drinas ; but this drine contains two hundred palas. 


In the Dina vivice the cunb ba is ſtated at one thouſand pales; in the 
Retndcara, at twenty praſ bes. But, according to I ru RN, five hundred 
and twelve palas only conſtitute a cum ba. This may be the ſame quantity 
with the drina, as a meaſure or weight eſtimated by the hand. It ſhould 
conſiſt of four àd bacas, each equal to four pra bas; and each of theſe 
weighing, according to the Atbarvs vide, thirty-two palas of gold. This again 
ſeems to be the praſt be of Macar'na, deſcribed by Go rArnA Bra'nMana. 


4 criſbnalas = 1 mdſbe. 
64 nb ==1 pale. 
32 palas == 1 praſ ba, as uſed in Mac Ann. 


N 2 
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Since the pala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the praſt ha contains one 
pound avoirdupois, fourteen ounces and three quarters nearly. The drina, 
laſt mentioned, contains 30lb. 11 oz. and a fraction; and a cumb'ba of 
twenty ſuch drinas, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half nearly. 


The meaſures of grain in common uſe, are probably derived from the ancient 
cumb ba and drina ; but their names are not ſuggeſted by any of the preceding 
Tables. Twenty car bat make one bis; and ſixteen bisis one pauti. The 
ſize of the carbs varies in different diſtricts; in ſome containing no more 
than two and a half ſer of rice; in others five ſer, ($0 ſicca weight ;) or even 
more. In the ſouthern diſtricts of Bengal, a meaſure of grain is uſed which con- 
tains one ſer and a quarter. It is called r#c. Four rics make one pdli; twenty 
palis, one oli ; and ſixteen ſolis, one cãben. | 


The Yribat Rijamartands ſpecifies meaſures which do not appear to have 
been noticed in other Sanſcrit writings. 


24 tolacas 
2 ſer 


It is mentioned in the Ayin Ackberi, that the /&r formerly contained 
eighteen dZms in ſome parts of Hinduſtan, and twenty-two dams in others; 
but that it conſiſted of twenty-cight dams at the commencement of the 
reign of Acts, and was fixed by him at thirty dams. The dim was fixed 
at five tancs, or twenty miſbas; or, as ſtated in one place, twenty mb 
and ſeven rettis. The ancient ſer, noticed in the Sein Ackberi, therefore, 
coincided nearly with the ſer ſtated in the R4jamartanda. The double ſer is ſtill 
uſed in ſome places, but called by the ſame name (panchaſeri) as the weight of 
five ſer uſed in others. 


For 
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For meaſures uſed in Mit bila, and ſome other countries, we have the 
authority of ChANDESUͤ ARA, in the Bala bbiſbana. They differ from the 
ſecond Table, interpoſing a minice equal to a fourth of a cb, and mak- 
ing the baba equal to twenty chars. 


= 1 cudava. 
= 1 praſt ba. 
1 ad baca. 
1 drona. 
I Manica. 
I card. 
20 bans 1 baba. 

Goea'ta BnarTa' ſtates another ſet of meaſures, without furniſhing a 

compariſon to any determinate quantity otherwiſe known. 


4 palas 


4 jus = 1 Sdeſbe. 
4 Sicſhas = 1 ilwa. 
4 bilwas = 1 cudava. 
4 cudavas = 1 praff ba. 
4 Praſt bas = 1 Oban. 
4 Obdris == I gom. 

4 gf == 1 dronicd. 


I have already quoted a compariſon of the cudava to a practical meaſure of 
length; and we learn from the Lilivan, that the bar, or birtca, of 
Macav'ra, ſhould be a cube meaſured by one cubit. A veſſel meaſured. 
„ by a cubit, in every dimenſion, is a gbanabaſta, which, in Macau, 
is called Ch4rica: it ſhould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
formed by ſurfaces; (that is, it ſbould be made in the form of a ſolid, with fix 
« faces.) 


« The 
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„The hac of UTcaLa is in general uſe on the ſouth of the river Gidi- 
« Heri: there the drina is the ſixteenth part of a bi; (as in the Second 
« Table;) the 2d'bace the fourth of a drine; the praſt be, the fourth of an 
«- 24*baca; and the cudava, a quarter of a praſt ba. But the cudava, formed 
« like a ghanabaſta, ſhould be meaſured by three fingers and a half in 
« every dimenſion. This veſſel muſt be made of earth, or ſimilar materials; 
« for ſuch alone is a cudava.” 


Both by this flatement, and by the Second Table, a char conſiſts of 1026 
cudavas ; and ſince the cubit muſt be taken at twenty-four fingers, or angulas, 
a ſolid cubit will contain 13,824 cubick angulas or fingers; and one cudava 
thirteen and a half cubick angulas. Its ſolid contents, therefore, are the half 
of a cube whoſe fide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading would 
make the deſcription quoted from the Lilavan coincide with this compu- 
tation; and the c harica of UTcaLa and Macap'ra would be the ſame. 


However, LacsHMroneRa has deſcribed the cudava as a veſſel four fingers 
wide, and as many deep, which makes a cudava of ſixty- ſour cubick angulas, 
or twenty-ſeven cubick inches. This will exhibit an 2d'bace of 432 inches, 
ſimilar to a dry meaſure uſed at Madras, which is ſaid to contain 423 cubick 
inches, and is the cighth part of a marcal of 3384 cubick inches, or nearly 
double the drina of 1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of UrcalA be a cube 
whoſe fide is three and a half fingers, containing forty-three cubick angulas 
nearly, or eighteen cubick inches and a fraction, the barica of UTcaria 


contains 44,118 cubick angulas, or 18,612 cubick inches, taking the cubit 
at eighteen inches. 


On 
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On the meaſures of ſpace, GO ALA BauartTa' quotes a text from Yriddba 


Mexv, which traces theſe from the ſame minute quantity as weights. 


8 traſarimus 
8 renus 

8 balagras 
8 licſhas 

8 yicas 


1 rin. 
1 baligra, or hair's point. 

1 licſha, or poppy ſeed. 

I yiice. 

1 yava, or very ſmall barley-corn. 


8 yavas = 1 anguls, or finger. 


From this Mx proceeds to longer meaſures. 


12 angulas,or fingers, 
2 viteſtis, or ſpans, 


I vitefti, or ſpan. 
1 befta, or cubit. 


In the Ma'xcanpz'ra purine meaſures are traced from atoms. 


8 paramanus, or atoms, 
8 para ſuchhmas 

8 traſarenus 
8 grains of ſand 
8 balagras 


I para ſuchma, moſt minute ſubſtance. 
1 traſarinu. 


1 mebirajats, grain of ſand or duſt. 


1 cubit (befta) 
the circumference of the human body. 


1 dbanuſþ, denda, or ſtaff. 
1 naricd (or nad? ) 


WHEEEEEEEESEFE 
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In another place the ſame pxr4ne notices two meaſures, one of which is often 
mentioned in rituals : 


21 breadths of the middle of the thumb 
10 ditto = V 


= 1 reini. 


1 pradeſya, or ſpan, 
from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the fore-finger. 


But, according to the Calpateru, it ſhould be ten breadths of the thumb 
and a half. And we learn from the ApiTYa purine, that, according to Vr a'sa, 
it ſhould be meaſured by the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The ſame 
purina makes two retnis (or 42 thumbs) equal to one ciſbu: but HAa'rrTa 
compares the ciſþu to the cubit, four of which it contains, according to his 
ſtatement: and four ciſbus make one nalwa. Here again the AvitYa purina 
differs, making the nalwa to contain thirty dbanuſh. It concurs with autho- 
ritics above cited, in the meaſures of the cubits denda and nad; the firſt 
containing twenty-four fingers; the ſecond ninety-ſix fingers; and the add 
two dendas. 


The ſame purina notices the larger meaſures of diſtance. 


1 criſa. 
gavyuti. 
1 y6jana. 


On one reading of the VisnxU purina, the cri/a contains only one thouſand 
dbanuſbh. Accordingly Gor LA! Buatra' quotes a text, which acquaints us that 
* Travellers to foreign countries compute the y6jana at four thouſand dbanuſo :” 
but he adduces another text, which ſtates the meaſures of the cr6ſa, gavyuti, 
and ydjana, as they are given in the Abrrra purina. The Lilavan confirms 
this computation. 8 barley 


8 barley-corns 


The Lilsvan alſo informs us of the meaſures uſed for arable land, which 
are ſimilar to thoſe now in uſe. 


10 hands = 1 nenth, er danſice ae. 
20 venſes (in length and breadth) = 1 xirange of arable land. 


Diviſions of time are noticed in the firſt chapter of Mx, (v. 64.) 


F 
From this he proceeds to the diviſions of the civil year. 


15 days and nights (abirdtre) = 1 page, or interval berween' the fixygies. 
firſt and laſt pacſba = 1 month. 
Vor. V. | O 2 months 


* If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards = 1 ſtandard croſa=2 miles 
and a quarter nearly: and 2000 yards = 2 computed criſa = 1 mile and one eighth: and 
Major Runs t ſtates the c6s as fixed by Achs at gooo ges = 4757 yards = 2 Britiſh 
miles and 5 furlongs; and the average common cr6s at one mile ſtatute and nine tenths. 
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1 ſeaſon (rits) 

1 ayans (half year) 
1 year. 


According to the Sirye Siddbd'nta (ſee Af. Reſ. vol. ii. p. 230.) 


1 vicald. 
1 danda. 
1 ſydereal day. 


6 reſpirations (ↄra na) 
60 vicalds 
60 dandas 


The Visnnu para na ſtates a mode of ſubdividing the day, on which Go'ya- 
14' BuatTAa' remarks, that © it is founded on aſtronomy,” and ſubjoins an- 
other mode of ſubdiviſion. 


Ten long ſyllables are uttered in one reſpiration (pro'nd'.) 


6 reſpirations = 1 vinàdicd. 
60 vinddices = 1 dbatd. 
60 dbatds = 1 day and night, (or ſolar day.) 


Proceeding to another Table, he ſays, the time in which ten long ſyllables 
may be uttered is equal to one reſpiration. | 


INH 


1 year. 
The Vara'na pura na concurs with the Sirye Siddba'nta in another ſubdivi- 


60 cſhanas 


ſion of time. 
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60 chanas 
60 lavas 
60 nimeſbas 
60 ca ba: 

60 atipalas 

60 vipelas 

60 palas 

60 dandas 

60 nights and days 


But the BuawisnvA pura'ns ſubdivides the vim otherwiſe. 


1 twinkling of the eye while a man is eaſy and at reſt = 30 taipanas, or mo- 
= 100 irutis. 


= 1000 ſamcramas. 


I iaipans 
1 truti 


RAGHUNANDANA, in the Hoͤtiſbatatma, gives a rule for finding the planets 


which preſide over hours of the day, called bir4. * Doubling the ghatis claſped 
« from the beginning of the day (or ſun-riſe at the firſt meridian) and dividing 


« by five, the product ſhews the elapſed hours, or bird. The ſixth planet, 
counted from that which gives name to the propoſed day, rules the ſecond 
« hour; the fixth counted from this rules the third ; and fo on for the hours 
« of the day: but every fifth planet is taken for the hours of the night. 
The order of the planets is C Þ N Od I ; conſequently on a Sunday the regent 
of the ſeveral hours of the day and night are: 


Day : 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
OO PY CH OO e OD 


O2 


Night 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
SL OL OS CR GO 
As the days of the week are found by taking every fourth in the ſame ſeries, 
we might proceed by this rule to the firſt hirũ of the ſubſequent day, whoſe 


regent, the fourth from O, is C ; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned 
rule to the regents of brut for Monday. 


I ſubjoin the original paſſage, which was communicated to me by Mr. Davis, 
and add a verbal tranſlation. 


eoits M ν: va mfapian: N 
f, u ea : 
rA N N NN , 

vet ata : NS: AN 1 


„Tun ghaficas elapſed from the beginning of the day being doubled, and 


divided by (five) arrows, ſbe the cords of time called bird. In the day 
« theſe cords are regulated by intervals of (fix) ſeaſons, counted from the 
« particular regent of the day propoſed; in the night by intervals of (five) ar- 


3 | 
- The commencement of the day, at preceding or ſubſequent meridians, before 
or after ſun-riſc, at the fir ft meridian, is known from the interval of countries, 
<« or diftance in longitude meaſured by yijanas, and reduced into gbatis, after de- 
« ducting a fourth from the number of yijanas.” 


4 


, 
- 
l 
l 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty-fourth part of the day, 
is certainly remarkable. But until we find the ſame diviſion of time noticed 
by a more ancient author than RacnunanDaxa, it muſt remain doubtful 
whether it may not have been borrowed from Exrope in modern timd. 


CT 
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VII. 


OF THE 


CITY OF PEGUE, 


TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 


By Captain Michal SYMES. 


28 limits of the ancient city Pegue'may ſtill be accurately traced by the 

ruins of the ditch and wall that ſurrounded ir. From theſe it appears to 
have been a quadrangle, each fide meaſuring about a mile and a half. In 
ſeveral places the ditch is nearly filled by rubbiſh that has been caſt into it, or 
the falling in of its own banks: ſufficient, however, ſtill remains to ſhew that 
it once was no contemptible defence. The breadth I judged to be about 60 
yards, and the depth ten or twelve feet; except in thoſe places where it is 
choaked up from the cauſes I have mentioned. There is ſtill enough of water 
to impede a fiege; and I was informed, that when in repair, it ſeldom, in the 
hotteſt ſeaſon, ſunk below the depth of four feet. 


The fragments of the wall likewiſe prove that this was a work of conſider- 
able magnitude and labour. It is not eaſy to aſcertain preciſely what was its 
exact height; but we conjectured it to have been at leaſt twenty-five feet; 
and in breadth at the baſe, not leſs than forty. It is compoſed of brick, badly 
cemented with clay mortar. Small equidiſtant baſtions, about 300 yards 
aſunder, are ſtill diſcoverable : but the whole is in a ſtate ſo ruinous, and. ſo co- 
vered with weeds and briars, n˖Q. Gs CE WES he 


extent and nature of the defences. 


In 
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In the center of cach fide there is a gateway, about thirty feet wide. Theſe 
gateways were the principal entrances. The paſſage acroſs the ditch is on a 
mound of earth, which ſerves as a bridge ; and was formerly defended by a 
retrenchment, of which there are now no traces. 


Nothing can exhibit a more ſtriking picture of deſolation than the inſide of 
theſe walls. ALowyraw, when he carried the city by aſſault in the year 1757, 
razed every dwelling to the ground, and diſperſed or led into captivity all the 
inhabitants. The pagodas, or praws, which are very numerous, were the only 
buildings that eſcaped the fury of the conquerors ; and of theſe the great pa- 
goda of SyotmMapoo has alone been attended to, and repaired. After the 
demolition of the city, Alou ra A carricd the captive monarch with his family 
to Aua, where he remained many years a ſtate priſoner. Y ancoon, or Rax- 
coon, founded about this time, was by a royal mandate conſtituted the ſeat of 
provincial government, and Pegue entirely abandoned. 


The preſent king of the Birmans, whoſe government has been leſs diſturbed 
than that of any predeceſſor of his family, entirely altered the ſyſtem which had 
been adopted by his father, and obſerved during the ſucceſſive reigns of his two 
brothers, Na uo Paw and StmBuan Praw, and of his nephew Cnzncuza. 
He has turned his attention to the population and improvement, rather than 
the extenſion, of his dominions ; and ſeems more defirous to conciliate his 
new ſubjecta by mildneſs, than to rule them through terror. He has abrogated 
ſeveral ſevere penal laws, impoſed upon the Taliens or Peguers : juſtice is now 
diſtributed impartially ; and the only diſtinction at preſent between a Birman and 
Talien, conſiſts in the excluſion of the latter from all public offices of truſt and 
power. 
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No act of the Birman government is more likely to reconcile the Taliens to 
the Birman yoke, than the reſtoration of their ancient place of abode, and the 
preſervation and embelliſhment of the Pagoda of Suozxmapoo. So ſenſible 
was the King of this, as well as of the advantages that muſt accrue to the 
ſtate from an increaſe of culture and population, that five years ago he iſſued 
orders to rebuild Pegue, encouraged new ſettlers by liberal grants, and in- 
vited the ſcattered families of former inhabitants to return and repeople their 
deſerted city. 


The better to effect this purpoſe, his Birman Majeſty, on the death of 
TAaoMANGEZ, the late Mayoon, or Viceroy, which happened about five years 
ago, directed his ſucceſſor, Main Lia no REeTHnes, to quit Rangoon, and 
make Pegue his future reſidence, and the ſeat of provincial government of the 
thirty-two provinces of Henzawuddy. 


Theſe judicious meaſures have ſo far ſucceeded, that a new town has been 
built within the ſite of the ancient city; but Rangoon poſſeſſes ſo many ſu- 
perior advantages, and holds out ſuch inducements to thoſe who wiſh to dwell 
in a commercial town, that adventurers do not reſort in any confiderable 
numbers to the new colony. The former inhabitants are now nearly 
extinct, and their families and deſcendants ſettled in the provinces of Tangboo, 
Martaban, and Talowmeou ; and many live under the protection of the Siameſe. 
There is little doubt, however, that the reſtoration of their favourite tem- 
ple of worſhip, and the ſecurity held out to them, will, in the end, accom- 
pliſh the wiſe and humane intentions of the Birman Monarch. 


Pegue, in its renovated ſtate, ſeems to be built on the plan of the former city. 
It is a ſquare, each fide meaſuring about half a mile. It is fenced round 
Vor. V. P by 
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by a ſtockade, from ten to twelve feet high. There is one main ſtreet, 


running 


caſt and weſt, which is interſected at right angles by two ſmaller 
ſtreets, not yet finiſhed. At each extremity of the principal ſtreet there is a 
gate in the ſtockade, which is ſhut early in the evening. After that hour, 
entrance during the night is confined to a wicket. Each of theſe gates is 
defended by a ſorry piece of ordnance, and a few muſqueteers, who never 
poſt centinels, and are uſually aſleep. There are alſo two other gates on the 
north and ſouth ſides of the ſtockade. 


The ftreets of Pegue are ſpacious, as are the ſtreets in all Birman towns that 
J have ſeen. The road is carefully made with brick, which the ruins of the 
old town plentifully ſupply. On each fide of the way there is a drain, that ſerves 
to carry off the water. The houſes even of the meaneſt peaſants of Pegue, 
and throughout all the Birman empire, poſſeſs an advantage over Indian 
dwellings, by being raiſed from the ground either on wooden poſts, or 
bamboos, according to the ſize of the building. The dwellings of the Ra- 
baans, or prieſts, and higher ranks of people, are uſually elevated eight or 
ten feet ; thoſe of the lower claſſes from two to four. 


The houſes of the inhabitants of Pegue are far from commodious, agreeably 
to European notions of accommodation; but I think they are at leaſt as much 
ſo as the houſes of Indian towns. There are no brick buildings cither in Pegue 
or Rangoon, except ſuch as belong to the King, or are dedicated to Gavpma. 
The King has prohibited the uſe of brick or ſtone in private buildings, 
from the apprehenſion, I was informed, that, if people got leave to build 
brick houſes, they might erect brick fortifications, dangerous to the ſecurity 
of the ſtate. The houſes, therefore, are all made of mats or ſheathing- 
boards, ſupported on bamboos or poſts. Being compoſed of ſuch combuſtible 
materials, 
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materials, the inhabitants are under continual dread of fire, againſt which they 
take every precaution. The roofs are lightly covered; and at each door 
ſtands a long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull down the thatch : alſo 
another pole, with a grating of ſplit bamboo at the extremity, about three 
feet ſquare, to ſuppreſs flame by preſſure. Almoſt every houſe has earthen 
pots of water on the roof, And there is a particular claſs * of people, whoſe 


buſineſs it is to prevent and extinguiſh fires. 


The Mzayoor's habitation is a good building, in compariſon with all the other 
houſes of Pegue. It is raiſed on poſts, ten feet high. There ſeems, from an 
outſide view, to be many apartments, beſides the hall in which he gives au- 
dience. It is in the centre of a ſpacious court, ſurrounded by a high 
fence of bamboo mats. There is in the hall, at the upper end, a ſmall cleva- 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when he receives viſits in form. 


The object in Pegue that moſt attracts and moſt merits notice, is the 
Temple of Snozmapoo f, or the Golden Supreme. This extraordinary edifice 
1 is 


* Theſe people are called Pagwaat. They are ſlaves of the government; men who have 
been found guilty of theft, and through mercy have had their lives ſpared. They are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a black circle on each cheek, cauſed by punctuation: alſo by having on their 
breaſts, in Brzaman charafters, the word Thief, and the name of the article ſtolen; as on 
one (that I aſked an explanation of) Putchoo Khoo, or Cloth Thief. : 

Theſe men patrole the ſtreets at night, to put out fires and lights after a certain hour. They 
alſo act as conſtables, and are the public executioners. 

+ Shoe is the Birman word for golden ; and there can be little doubt that Madoo is a cor- 
ruption of the Hindu Mana Dz vA or Dzo. I could not learn from the Birmans the origin or 
etymology of the term; but it was explained to me as importing a promontory that overlooked land 
and water. Pram ſignifies Lord, and is always annexed to the name of a ſacred building. It is 
likewiſe a ſovereign and ſacerdotal title; and frequently uſed by an inferior when addreſſing 
his ſuperior. The analogy between the Birmans and the ancient Egyptians, in the application 
of this term, as well as in many other inſtances, is highly deſerving notice. 

Pura 


is built on a double terrace, one raiſed upon another. The lower and greater 
terrace is about ten feet above the natural level of the ground. It is quadran- 
gular. The upper and leſſer terrace is of a like ſhape, raiſed about twenty feet 
above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level of the country. I judged a 
fide of the lower terrace to be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. The walls that 
ſuſtained the ſides of the terraces, both upper and lower, are in a ſtate of ruin. 
They were formerly covered with plaiſter, wrought into various figures. The 
area of the lower is ſtrewed with the fragments of ſmall decayed buildings ; 
but the upper is kept free from filth, and in tolerable good order. There is 
a ſtrong preſumption that the fortreſs is coeval with this building; as the earth 
of which the terraces are compoſed, appears to have been taken from the 
ditch ; there being no other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 
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Theſe terraces are aſcended by flights of ſtone ſteps, broken and neglected. 
On each fide are dwellings of the Rabaans, or prieſts, raiſed on timbers four 
or five feet from the ground. Their houſes conſiſt only of a fingle hall. The 
wooden pillars that ſupport them are turned with neatneſs. The roof is of 
tile, and the ſides of ſheathing-boards. There are a number of bare benches in 
every houſe, on which the Rabaans ſleep. We ſaw no furniture. 


SHOEMADOO is a pyramid, compoſed of brick and plaiſter, with fine ſhell 
mortar, without excavation or aperture of any ſort ; actagonal at the baſe, and 
ſpiral 

Phra was the proper name under which the Egyptians firſt adored the Sun, before it 
received the allegorical appellation of Ofris, or Author of Time. They likewiſe conferred 
it on their kings and prieſts. In the firſt book of Moss, chap. xli. Prazaou gives 
« Joszen to wife the daughter of Potiphera, or the Prieſt of Os.“ In the book of Jeremiah, a 
king of Egypt is ſtyled, © Puazaon Ornna.,” And it is not a very improbable conjecture, 
that the title PuaxAOn, given to ſucceſſive kings of Egypt, is a corruption of the word Phra, 
or Pram in its original ſenſe ſignifying the Sun, and applied to the ſovereign and the 
prieſthood, as the repreſentatives on earth of that ſplendid luminary. 
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ſpiral at top. Each fide of the baſe meaſures 162 feet. This immenſe breadth 
diminiſhes abruptly; and a fimilar building has not unaptly been compared 
in ſhape to a large ſpeaking trumpet.* 


Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, which ſurrounds the baſe 


of the building: on the plane of which are fifty-ſeven ſmall ſpires, of equal 


ſize, and equidiſtant. One of them meaſured twenty-ſeven feet in height, 
and forty in circumference at the bottom. On a higher ledge there is another 
row, conſiſting of fifty-three ſpires, of ſimilar ſhape and meaſurement. A 
great variety of mouldings encircles the building ; and ornaments, ſomewhat 
reſembling the fleur de lys, ſurround what may be called the baſe of the ſpire. 


Circular mouldings likewiſe gird this part to a conſiderable height; above 


which there are ornaments in ſtucco, not unlike the leaves of a Corinthian 
capital; and the whole is crowned by a tee, or umbrella, of open iron-work, 
from which riſes an iron rod with a gilded penant. 


The tee, or umbrella, is to be ſeen on every facred building in repair, that 
is of a ſpiral form. The raifing and conſecration of this laſt and indiſpenſible 
appendage, is an act of high religious ſolemnity, and a ſeaſon of feſtivity and 


The preſent King beſtowed the tee that covers Suozmapoo. It was made 


at the capital ; and many of the principal nobility came down from Ummerapoora 
to be preſent at the ceremony of putting it on. 


* Vide Mr. HuxTtzx's Account of Pegue, 
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The circumference of the tee is fifty-fix feet. It reſts on an iron axis, 


fixed in the building, and is further ſecured by large chains, ſtrongly rivetted 
to the ſpire. 


Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended a number of bells, of 
different ſizes, which, agitated by the wind, make a continual jingling. 


The tee is gilt; and it is ſaid to be the intention of the King to gild the 
whole of the ſpire. All the leſſer pagodas are ornamented with proportionable 
umbrellas, of ſimilar workmanſhip, which are likewiſe encircled by ſmall 


The extreme height of the building, from the level of the country, is 361 
feet ; and above the interior terrace, 331 feet. On the ſouth-caſt angle of the 
upper terrace there are two handſome ſaloons, or keouns, lately erected. 
The roof is compoſed of different ſtages, ſupported by pillars. I judged 
the length of each ſaloon to be about ſixty feet, and the breadth thirty. 
The ceiling of one of them is already embelliſhed with gold leaf, and the 
pillars lacquered; the other is not yet completed. They are made entirely 
of wood. The carving on the outſide is very curious. We ſaw ſeveral un- 
finiſhed figures, intended to be fixed on different parts of the building ; ſome 
of them not ill ſhapen, and many exceedingly groteſque. Splendid images 
of Gaupwa (the Birman object of adoration) were preparing, which we 
underſtood were deſigned to occupy the inſide of theſe keouns. 


At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidical pagoda, fixty-ſeven 
feet in height, reſembling, in miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the 
one in the ſouth-weſt corner are four gigantic repreſentations, in maſonry, 


of 
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of PaLLoo, or the man-deftroyer, half beaſt, half human, ſeated on their 
hams, each with a large club on the right ſhoulder, The Pundit who ac- 
companicd me ſaid, that they reſembled the Raxuss of the Hindus. They are 
guardians of the temple. 


Nearly in the center of the caſt face of the area are two human figures in 
ſtucco, beneath a gilded umbrella. One ſtanding, repreſents a man with a 
book before him, and a pen in his hand. He is called Tracriawes, the 
recorder of mortal merits, and mortal miſdeeds. The other, a female figure 
kneeling, is Mana Suwmptrs, the protectreſs of the univerſe, as long as the 
univerſe is doomed to laſt: but when the time of general diffolution arrives, 
by her hand the world is to be overwhelmed, and deſtroyed everlaſtingly. 


A ſmall brick building, near the north-caſt angle, contains an upright 
marble ſlab, four feet high, and three feet wide, on which is a long and 
legible Birman inſcription. I was told it was a recent account of the donations 
of pilgrims. 


Along the north face of the terrace there is a wooden ſhed, for the 


convenience of devotees who come from a diſtance to offer up their prayers 
at SHOEM ADOO. 


On the north ſide of the great pagoda are three large bells, of good 
workmanſhip, ſuſpended near the ground, between pillars. Several deers 
horns are ſtrewed around. Thoſe who come to pay their devotions, firſt take 
up one of the horns, and ſtrike the bell three times, giving an aiternate ſtroke 
to the ground. This act, I was told, is to announce to the ſpirit of Gaupma, 
the approach of a ſuppliant, There are ſeveral low benches near the bottom 
4 of 
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of the pagoda, on which the perſon who comes to pray places his offering, 
which generally conſiſts of boiled rice, a plate of ſweetmeats, or cocoa-nut 
fried in oil. When it is given, the devotce cares not what becomes of it. 
The crows and pariab dogs commonly eat it up in the preſence of the donor, 
who never attempts to prevent or moleſt the animals. I ſaw ſeveral plates of 
victuals devoured in this manner, and underſtood it was the caſe with all that 
were brought. 


There are many ſmall pagodas on the areas of both terraces, which are 
neglected, and ſuffered to fall into decay. Numberleſs images of Gaupua 
lie indiſcriminately ſcattered. A pious Birman, who purchaſes an idol, firſt 
procures the ceremony of conſecration to be performed by the Rabaans, 
then takes his purchaſe to whatever ſacred building is moſt convenient, and 
there places it either in the ſhelter of a keouwn, or on the open ground 
before the temple: nor does he ever after ſeem to have any anxiety about its 
preſervation, but leaves the divinity to ſhift for itſelf. 


Some of thoſe idols are made of alabaſter, which is found in the neighbour. 
hood of the capital of the Birman dominions, and admits of a very fine 
poliſh. 


On both the terraces are a number of white cylindrical flags,* which are 
uſed by the Rabaans alone, and are conſidered as emblematic of purity and 
their ſacred function. On the top of the ſtaff there is commonly the figure 
of a benza, or gooſe, the ſymbol both of the Birman and Pegue nations. 


From 


* Theſe flags are made of long ſtripes of white cloth, ſewed together at the ſides, and 
extended by hooks of thin bamboos. 
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From the upper ledge that ſurrounds the baſe of Suot A Doo, the proſpect 
of the country is extenſive and pictureſque; but it is a proſpect of nature in 
her rudeſt ſtate. There are few inhabitants, and ſcarcely any cultivation. 
The hills of Martaban riſe to the eaſtward; and the Sitang river, winding 
along the plains, gives here and there an interrupted view of its waters. To 
the north-north=weſt, above forty miles, are the Galladaet hills, whence the 
Pegue river takes its riſe; hills remarkable only for the noiſome effects of 
their atmoſphere. In every other direction the eye looks over a boundleſs plain, 
chequered by a wild intermixture of wood and water. 


Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a viſit to the Siredaw, or ſu- 
perior Rabaan, of the country. His abode was ſituated in a ſhady grove of 
tamarind trees, about five miles ſouth-caſt of the city. Every object ſeemed 
to correſpond with the years and dignity of the poſſeſſor. The trees were lofty. 
A bamboo railing protected his dwelling from the attack of wild beaſts. A 
neat reſervoir contained clear water. A little garden gave him roots; and 
his retreat was well ftocked with fruit-trees. A number of younger Rabaars 
lived with him, and adminiſtered to his wants with pious reſpet. Though 
extremely emaciated, he ſeemed lively, and in full poſſeſſion of his mental fa- 
culties. He ſaid his age was eighty-ſeven. The Rabaans, although ſupported 
by charity, never accept of money. I therefore preſented this venerable 
prelate of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid by a grateful be- 
nediction. He told me that, in the convulſions of the Pegue empire, moſt 
of their valuable records had been deſtroyed; but it was traditionally believed, 


that the temple of SHotxMapoo was founded two thouſand three hundred years 


ago, by two brothers, merchants, who came to Pegue from Talowmeos, one 
day's journey caſt of Martaban. Theſe pious traders raiſed a pagoda of one 
Birman cubit, twenty inches and a half in height. Stozaux, or the ſpirit 
that preſides over the elements, and direts the thunder and lightning, in 

Vor. V. Q the 
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the ſpace of one night, increaſed the ſize of the pagoda to two cubits. The 
merchants then added another cubit, which Stoxauxx likewiſe doubled in the 
ſame ſhort time. The building thus attained the magnitude of twelve cubits, 
when the merchants deſiſted. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually in- 
creaſed by ſucceſſive monarchs of Pegue; the regiſters of whoſe names, and the 
amount of their contributions, had been loſt in the general ruin: nor could 
he inform me of any authentic archives that ſurvived the wreck. 


Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the city of Pegue, and the 
temple of SyozMapoo, I am fully ſenſible. Authentic documents were not 
to be procured; and the flories related, in anſwer to oral enquiries, were too 
extravagant to merit attention. That Pegue was once a great and populous 
city, the ruins of buildings within the walls, and the veſtiges of its extenſive 
ſuburbs, till extant, ſufficiently declare. Of the antiquity of Suozmapoo 
there is no reaſon to doubt: and as a pile of building, ſingular in its con- 
ſtruction, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may juſtly be numbered 
amongſt the moſt curious ſpecimens of oriental architecture, 
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VIII. 


Deſcription of the Tree called, by the Burmas, Launzan. 


FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Eso. M. D. 


D EFORE my ſetting out to accompany the late deputation to the court of 
I received ſome ſeeds, which had been ſent to Stu Joun Swors 
from Pegue. It was conceived that they might be uſcfully employed to yield 
oil, with which they ſeemed to abound: I was therefore particular in mak- 
ing my enquiries after the plant producing them. I ſoon learned that they were 
produced only in the upper provinces of the kingdom; and, on my arrival 
there, I found myſelf till at a diſtance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is ſaid only to be found on the mountains; and theſe I had no where an op- 
portunity of examining. With ſome difficulty, however, I procured, whilſt 
at Amerapoora, ſome young ſhoots, with abundance of the flowers, and 
ſeveral young plants in a growing ſtate: and while at Pagem, on our return, 
I procured many branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the young 
plants died before I reached Bengal; otherwiſe, I believe, they might have 
been an acquiſition of ſome value. The tree is ſaid to be very lofty; and, 
from what I faw, muſt produce immenſe quantities of the fruit; as may 
readily be conceived from looking at the drawings; where it muſt be obſerved, 
that the fruit-bearing branch has had by far the greateſt part of its produce 
ſhaken off by the carriage. In times of plenty, little uſe is made of the fruit, 
except for yielding oil, as had been expected; and beſides, a ſmall quantity of 
the ſceds are gathered, and ſent to all parts of the empire, where they are 
Q 2 : uſed 
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uſed for nearly the ſame purpoſes that almonds are amongſt us; but the demand 
in this way cannot be conſiderable. 


It is in times of ſcarcity that the fruit becomes valuable. It is ſaid, when ripe, 
to be red; and, like a peach, confiſts of a ſucculent outer fleſh, containing a 
hard ſhell, in which there is a ſingle ſeed. The outer fleſhy part is ſaid to be 
agreeably acid, and ſaſe to eat. When that is removed, the ſhells, by a ſlight 
beating, ſplit in two, and are thus eaſily ſeparated from the kernel, Theſe 
kernels taſte very much like a walnut ; but are rather ſofter, and more oily. 
As they can, at thoſe places where the trees grow, be afforded very cheap, in 
times of ſcarcity they are carefully gathered; and, when boiled with a little rice 
or Indian corn, furniſh a great part of the food of the lower claſs of the natives. 


I ſhall now add ſuch a botanical deſcription of the plant as will enable it 
to be reduced in to the vegetable ſyſtem; although not in every reſpect com- 
plete, owing to my not having ſeen the tree or the ripe fruit. I believe it will 
be found to conſtitute a new genus; but I do not venture to give it a name, till 
the Ezropean botaniſts have aſcertained, whether or not it be reducible to any 
known genus of plants. In the botanical deſcription I uſe the Latin lan- 
guage ; as I am not yet ſufficiently acquainted with the technical terms intro. 
duced into the Exgliſ by the Litchfield Society, to uſe them with facility. 


Character Eſentialis. Cal. 1 phyll, petala 5, receptaculo inſerta, ſtam. 10, 
receptaculo inſerta. Nect. maximum, orbiculatum, 10 ſulcum, germen in- 
volvens. Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monoſperma, nuce bivalvi. Habitat in 
montoſis regni Barmanorum. 


A. a. cs 
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For A approximata, alterna, petiolata, oblonga, baſi attenuata, integra, in- 

nf T7 Stipulz, pubes, 
arma Ccirrhi nulla. 

InrLoRESCENTIA. Paniculi axillares ad apices ramorum congeſti, laxi, nudi, 
parvi, albidi, plurimi, pedicellati, ſparſi. Racemi fructiferi penduli, foliis 
multo longiores. Fructus rubri, aceſcenti-dulces. 

Car. perianthum proprium monophyllum, concavum, corolla brevius, 
quinquefidum : laciniis obtuſis. Laciniz calycis aliquando tres, ſæpius 
quatuor. 
tuſa, revoluta. 

Nac r. Maximum, in centro floris orbiculatum, depreſſum, decem - ſtriatum, 


germen involvens. 
STam. Filamenta decem, ſubulata, erecta, petalis breviora, receptaculo 


Sem. Nux unilocularis, compreſſa, ſub-bivalvis, dehiſcens ; ſemen ſolitarium, 
Arrixis, ordine naturali, terminaliis proximus habitu, generi a Roxburgio 
iſaroo mamaday dicto, ſed nectaria diverſiſſima, characterem habet non nihil 
fimilem generi altero, a Roxburgio chitraca dicto, ſed habitus diverſi ; fingu- 
laris eſt drupa monoſperma cum ſtylis quinque ; ſimile aliquod tamen occurrit 
in genere Roxburgiano odina. 
A SaroxARIA diverſum genus, drupa uniloculari. 
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IX. 
Specrmen of the Language 


PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN THE VICINITY OF 
| BHAGULPOOR. 


Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary, 


Major R. E. Roznerrts. 


ERCEIVING that the very full and ſatisfactory account of the people 
inhabiting the hills in the vicinity of Bbagulpoor, by Lieutenant Suaws, 
in the Fourth Volume of the Afiatick Reſearches, is unaccompanied by any ſpe- 
cimen of their language, ſhould the following one be acceptable as a ſupple- 
ment ro that account, or you deem it deſerving the notice of the Society, I 
ſhall he obliged by your laying it before them, as I can rely on the correctneſi 
of it. 


Mr. Suaw having obſerved that theſe people have no writing character, I 
juſt beg leave to add, that, when I was on duty at Rajebmabi, ſeveral years 
ago, a hill chief ſent a verbal meſſage to the commanding officer, expreſſing 
a wiſh to wait upon him. Being deſired to appoint a day for that purpoſe, 
he tranſmitted a ſtraw with four knots upon it, which was explained by the 
meſſenger who brought it, to intimate, that his maſter would come on the 
fourth day. | 


The 
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To break 


To ſound 


or THE PZOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS, &c. 


Dee 
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X. 
An Account of the Diſcovery of Two Urns in the 


Vicinity of BENAREVS. 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq. 


1 beg leave to deliver to the Society a Stone and a Marble 
Veſſel, found the one within the other, in the month of January, 1794, 
by the people employed by Bazoo Juccurt Std in digging for ſtones from 
the ſubterraneous materials of ſome extenſive and ancient buildings in the 
vicinity of a temple called Sarnautb, at the diſtance of about four miles to the 
northward of the preſent city of Benares. 


In the innermoſt of theſe caſes (which were diſcovered after digging to the 
depth of eighteen hauts, or cubits, under the ſurface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and ſome decayed pearls, gold 
leaves, and other jewels of no value, which cannot be better diſpoſed of than 
by continuing in the receptacle in which they muſt have fo long remained, and 
been placed upon an occaſion on which there are ſeveral opinions among the 
natives in that diſtrict. The firſt, that the bones found along with them, may 
be thoſe of the conſort of ſome former Rajah or Prince, who having devoted 
herſelf to the flames on the death of her huſband, or on ſome other emer- 
gency, her relations may have made (as is faid not to be unprecedented) this 
depoſit of her remains as a permanent place of lodgment; whilſt others have 
ſuggeſted, that the remains of the deceaſed may have probably only been thus 
temporarily diſpoſed of, till a proper time or opportunity ſhould arrive of 

Ra committing 
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committing them to the Ganges, as is uſually obſerved in reſpect to theſe puſbpa, 
or flowers; a term by which the Hindus affect to diſtinguiſh thoſe reſiduary 
veſtiges of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not conſumed by the fire, 
to which their corpſes are generally expoſed, according to the tenets of their 
religion. 


But I am myſelf inclined to give the preference to a conclufion differing 
from either of the two former, viz. that the bones found in theſe urns muſt 
belong to one of the worſhippers of Buppra, a ſet of Indian heretics, who, 
having no reverence for the Ganges, uſed to depoſit their remains in the earth, 
inſtead of committing them to that river; a ſurmiſe that ſeems ſtrongly cor- 
roborated by the circumſtance of a ſtatue or idol of Buppra having been 
found in the ſame place under ground, and on the ſame occaſion with the 
diſcovery of the urns in queſtion, on which was an inſcription, as per the ac- 
companying copy of the original, aſcertaining that a temple had between 
7 or $00 years ago been conſtructed there for the worſhip of that deity. 
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Copy of the original Inſcription referred to in the preceding Paper. 
MJAa NN t- nn 
A AfNNftr fame: ANN + 
SNA af NMRA. 
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XI. 


Account of ſome Ancient Inſcriptions. 


e oe Roa acl 

ſcriptions, received from Six CruarLtes Ware Mailer. They were 
taken by Ma. Was, a very ingenious artiſt, who has employed himſelf in 
making deſigns of the excavations and ſculptures at Ellura, and other parts on 
the weſtern ſide of India. To the ingenuity of Lizurtenaxt WiLrord, the 
Society is indebted for an explanation of the Inſcriptions. They are, as he 
obſerves, of little importance; but the publication of them may aſſiſt the la- 
bours of others in decyphering more intereſting manuſcripts or inſcriptions. 
The following Extract of a Letter from Lizutzexnaxt WitrorD, containing 


his Tranſlation of the Inſcriptions, accompanies them. 


rr 

with an explanation of them. I deſpaired at firſt of ever being able to de- 
cypher them; for as there are no ancient inſcriptions in this part of India, we 
never had, of courſe, any opportunity to try our ſkill, and improve our talents, 
in the art of decyphering. However, after many fruitleſs attempts on our 
part, we were ſo fortunate as to find at laſt an ancient ſage, who gave us the 
key, and produced a book in Saxſcrit, containing a great many ancient alpha- 
bets formerly in uſe in different parts of India. This was really a fortunate 
diſcovery, which hereafter may be of great ſervice to us. But let us proceed. 
4 Number 
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Number II. and VI. are pure Sanſcrit; and the character, though uncouth, 
is Sanſcrit alſo. 


The other numbers, viz. I. IIL IV. and V. are written in an ancient 
vernacular dialect; and the characters, though very different from thoſe now 
in uſe, are nevertheleſs derived from the original or primeval Sanſcrit, for the 
elements are the ſame. 


I have exhibited theſe numbers in one ſheet. The Inſcriptions are firſt 
written in their original diale&t, but in Sagſcrit characters. To this is an- 
nexed a tranſlation in Sax/critz and both the original dĩalect and the Sanſcrit 
tranſlation are exhibited in Exgli characters. 


The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wanderings of YupisnutiRA 
and the Panpovas through foreſts and uninhabited places. They were pre- 
cluded, by agreement, from converſing with mankind; but their friends and 
relations, Vipura and Vra'sa, contrived to convey to them ſuch intelligence 
and information as they deemed neceſſary for their ſafety. This they did by 
writing ſhort and obſcure ſentences on rocks or ſtones in the wilderneſs, and 
in characters previouſly agreed upon betwixt them. Vra'sa is the ſuppoſed 
author of the Purdnas. 


No. I. 


Conſiſis of four diſtin parts, which are to be read ſeparately. In the firſt 


part, (1,) either Vipura or Vrya'sa informs YupisatIRA of the hoſtile in- 
tentions of Dux vobnxx. 


« From what I have ſeen of him (Dux vobnxx,) and after having fully 
* conſidered (the whole tenor of his conduct, I am ſatisſied that he is 

« a wicked man, Keep thyſelf concealed, O chief of the illuſtrious!” 

In 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. 
In the 2d part of No. I. 

Having firſt broken the ſtone (that cloſes thy cave) come here ſecretly, old 
« man, that thou mayeſt obtain the object of thy deſire. Thy ſufferings 
« vex me ſore.” 
In the 3d part of No. I. 
« O, moſt unfortunate, the wicked is come.“ 
In the 4th part of No. I. 

YupisnTIRA and his followers being exhauſted with their ſufferings, made 
overtures of peace through Vipura and Vra'sa. They had at firſt ſome hope 
of ſucceſs, when ſuddenly an end was put to the negociation, and affairs took 
another turn. This piece of intelligence they conveyed to YupizarIRA in the 
following manner: | 
Ah. Another word.“ 

This expreſſion, in an advecbial form, is ſtill in uſe to expreſs the ſame thing. 
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No. III. 


« O, worthy man, O, Hara-bars,” (Hara- bara, the name of Manab va, 
twice expreſſed, is an exclamation uſed by people in great diſtreſs,) 
« aſcend into thy cave Hence ſend letters—But into thy cave go ſe- 
« cretly.” 


No. IV. 


Thou wilt ſoon perceive that they are leagued together, and that their 
< bellies (appetites) are the only rule of their conduct. Decline their 
tc friendſhip—Sce the door of yon cave—Break it open, (and conceal 
« thyſelf therein.”) 

Vor. V. 8 No. 
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No. V. 


Go into the town immediately—But do not mix with them—Keep thy. 
« ſelf ſeparate as the lotos (from the waters in which it floats. )—Get 
into the houſe of a certain ploughman, and firſt remain concealed 
« there; but afterwards keep thyſelf in readineſs.” 


The two following numbers allude to the worſhip of Buppra. 


No. II. 


« Here is the ſtatute of Sacra-Upa'raca, (now a form of Buppns,) but 
ho was before a Brabmaciri, called Sz1'-Sourra.” 


No. VI. 
« Sa'cya-Pa'Da'MRATA made this ſtatute.” 


My learned friends here infiſt that theſe Inſcriptions were really written by 
the friends of YupisuTIRa. I doubt this very much. Theſe Inſcriptions 
certainly convey little or no information to us: ſtill our having been able to 
decypher them is a great point in my opinion, as ir may hereafter lead to 
further diſcoveries, that may ultimately crown our labours with ſucceſs. In- 
deed, your ſending them to me has really been the occaſion of my diſcovering 
the above-mentioned book, which I conceive to be a moſt fortunate circumſtance. 


* 
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OBSERVATIONS on the ALPHABETICAL SYSTEM 


LANGUAGE of Awa and Rac'nan.® 
By Carram JOHN TOWERS. 
HE annexed Plate is a Specimen of the Alphabet of the Language of 


T Awi and Ric bai, agreeably tothe Arrangement adopted by the Briim- 
mas and Mirimis, or Natives of thoſe Kingdoms. 


To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was thought adviſcable to 
place under each ſymbol its charaQeriſtic repreſentative in Romas letters. In 
doing this, more than common attention has been paid to preſerve the nota. 
tion laid down in the elegant and perſpicuous © Syſtem and Differtation on 
the Orthography of Afatick Words in Roman Letters, commencing the Firſt 
Volume of the Reſearches of the Society; at leaſt, as far as its typical ar- 
rangement correſponded with the ſyſtem under diſcuſſion; and where a varia- 
tion rendered it neceſſary, new combinations or ſymbols have been introduced, 


The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, in their aggregate capa- 
city, called Si#but, or, The Syſtem of InfirufFion. They are claſſed under three 
PO ging 


Ava and Aracan. + Plate I. 
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diſtin& heads; and theſe again divided into thirty ſubordinate diviſions, by 
the infletion of the primary letters, or alphabet properly ſo called, with the 
three claſſes of vowels &rwi, 454itne, and &54itcri, and four other marks. 
The inſtruction commences, however, with eighteen ſounds, to prepare the 
pupil, as it is faid, for the greater difficulties that are to follow. Theſe 
ſounds are included in what is taught ſubſequently, though ten of their ſym- 
bols are not, which are therefore ſubjoined in the annexed Plate. 


I. 


Of the ſeveral ſeries as they occur in the Plate, the firſt is cigric he, or the 
alphabet; reſpecting which there is little to obſerve. In certain caſes, to fa- 
cilitate utterance, c is permuted with g, ch with j: the ſecond d with the ſe- 
cond t, p with 3, and converſely. Of thoſe ſounds that have more than one 
ſymbol, the f cb, ch b, I; ſecond t, d, n; and third b, are in general uſe; 
alſo the ſecond pb; except in thoſe inſtances where it does not aſſociate with 
the four marks that will appear under the following head. 


II. 


Theſe are the four marks alluded to above. Their names, as they occur 
in the Plate, are i#pin, àrùil, binich'bwe, bmichbwe, &c. according to the 
letter it is aſſociated with, and wach we. 


apãs. 


The mark of this ſymbol is y; though it might more properly, and ſometimes 
more conveniently, be marked by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong. 
The letters to which it is affixed, are c, Ob, (1,*) g, 4, (2,) p,. P, (1, b, 1, 


* The sgares refer to the archetype in the Plate. * (14) 
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1, (1,) 4. To this laſt it gives nearly the ſound of our 5þ; which notation it is 
neceſſary to preſerve, though probably not conformable to the ſtrict rules of 
analogy. Poſſibly the conſtituent parts of this ſound are „ 
and i, coaleſcing with a following vowel. 


Aririt. 


This mark is typified by r, and is always prefixed to the letters with which 
it aſſociates. Theſe are c, “b, (1,) g, #, ch'b, (1;) f, (23) P, b, (1;) 5, m. 
With cþ'b it forms a very harſh combination. But it is to be obſerved, that 
it is the nature of this, as well as of all the marks, cither ſeparately, or in 
their ſeveral combinations, to coaleſce into one ſound with the affociated letter 
as nearly as the organs of articulation will admit. Its name 4r4i7 deſignates 
its natural form, meaning ere or wpright. 


Hmich' bwe. 


This extraordinary mark forms a new claſs of aſpirates. Its name ſignifies 
ſuſpended, from its ſituation with reſpect to the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, are u, xy, 1, (2;) , r, I, (1;) w, 5; before the frf ſeven of which 
its type is þ.* 5s it hardens into z, the appropriate ſymbol; or adds a ſyllable 
to the inherent vowel, as zan, a daughter, which may be either written with 
the mark before us, or by n. In the introductory part to tbe tem, ꝓ it ſays, 
© when the breath is obſtructed by the preſſure of the tongue (againſt the roots 
eg 
Vox. V. 1 either 


The aſpirate ſo evidently precedes the letter in pronunciation, that, however inclina- 
tion may lead to make the ſymbol follow the letter, as is uſual in the other aſpirates, in this 
inſtance it cannot be done without an offenſive violation of all analogy. 

„f See Plate I. a. a 

t That commences the ſirſt volume of the Reſearches of the Society. For the ſake of 

brevity, it will be quoted throughout by this title. 
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either ſide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the Britiſh dialect of the 
Celtick.” We have found, however, this very ſound in the mark before us 
when aſſociated with J. If this be the ſound repreſented by //, as in the com- 
mon ſurname Lloyd, the notation is but ill-ſuited to give an idea of its powers. 
In the combination of this mark with p44, the only letters of aſſociation are 
m and 1; and with Jr4it, # and m; the ſymbol being formed, as in the ori- 


ginal, of the component parts. 


Wich'bwe, 


or the ſuſpended w, is ſubtended to every letter, excepting that with which ir 
correſponds in the alphabet. Its ſymbol is , but ſubject to certain changes 
and ſuppreſſion, the particular inſtances of which will appear when the vowels 
come to be treated of. This mark with the letter h, and the one immediately 
preceding with the letter , form two combinations for the ſame ſound; which is 
that of wh in the word what. In its affociations with the other marks, it is 
governed by the ſame rules, and governs the ſame letters as already related 
under their ſeparate and combined forms; with an exception, however, to its 
homogeneous character in the alphabet. With pan, and #pan bmich'bwe and 
Mach bwe, we have the genuine ſound of our third vowel forming a diphthong 
with the fifth; as mizwd, bmiuws, blizwi; the diphthong in theſe inſtances 
having preciſely the ſame ſound as in our word lien: but, to preſerve the nota- 
tion here laid down, it muſt be typified by y, as myws, bmyws, blywi ; though 
it might more properly be repreſented by its conſtituent parts, as in the firſt 
example, 


3» 4, 5» 
Theſe are the three ſeries of vowels and naſal marks. The firſt is called &rwi, 
or written, ſimply ;* the ſecond 454itie, from the root gail, to ſtrike, (owing 
to 


* A letter is alſo ſaĩd to be arwi when uninfleed. 
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to the mark 254i or tnc bw#ih that is ſtruck in writing from the top of the final 
letter) and ne, ſmall; and the third #5Zifcri, from the ſame, and cri, large, 
great, in conſequence of the proportion of the ff ſeries that is ingrafted into it 
being more than in the ſecond. 


The alphabet, in its ſeveral aſſociations with 5p4#, &r#it, biich'bwe, and 
wich'bwe, is, with only one exception, uniformly inflected throughout with 
the three ſerics of vowels and naſal marks in regular rotation as they occur in 
the Plate. The inſtance to the contrary is wich*bwe, which is altogether ex- 
cluded in the alphabetical inſlection of #sSifcri. 


Except as a compound, the firſt vocal ſound, as deſcribed in the ſyſtem, 
has no place in the language before us. And there is yet a more ſtriking fin- 
gularity; which is, that every ſyllable is liquid, as it were, in its termination, 
each letter having its peculiar vowel or naſal mark ſubjoined, and in no inſtance 
coaleſcing with a following letter. But, to clucidate it by inſtances from our 
own language: were a native of A or Aracan merely acquainted with the 
Roman letters, and that ſuch and ſuch ſymbols repreſented ſuch and ſuch 
ſounds, without knowing their rules of affociation, to read the words book, 
boot, bull, he would, agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
characters of his own language, pronounce them uniformly id, or bac, bat, 
bali, reſpectively. And he could not poſſibly do otherwiſe; the organs of ar- 
ticulation being inadequate to give utterance to the final letters according to 
the abrupt mode by which we are inſtructed to terminate thoſe words. It 
need ſcarcely be obſerved, that hence each letter of the alphabet properly 
ſo called is uſed as a fyllabic initial, and never as a medial or final, if we except 
the naſals. But here we only ſpeak as far as pronunciation is concerned. 
There is reaſon to ſuppoſe that this ſingularity is not peculiar to the language 


T 2 we 
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we are treating of, but that the Chineſe is formed upon the ſame principle; 
and probably ſome of the African dialects, if the analogy obſervable in the 
mode in which ſome natives of that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick 
words, and that of the Mirimis, be ſufficient ground for the ſuggeſtion. 
Whether the language of Tibet be not alſo, a member of the Society may 
be poſſibly able to determine. A native of Aracan, of naturally ſtrong parts, 
and acute apprehenſion, with whom more than common pains have been taken 
for many months paſt to correct this defect, can ſcarcely now, with the moſt 
determined caution, articulate a word or ſyllable in Hindiftani that has a 
conſonant for a final, which frequently occafions very unpleaſant, and ſome- 
times ridiculous equivocations; and ſuch is the force of habit even to making 
the moſt ſimple and eaſy things difficult, that as obvious as the firft elementary 
ſound appears to our comprehenſion, in an attempt that was made to teach 
him the Nagari character, of which it is the inherent vowel, a number of days 
elapſed before he could be brought to pronounce it, or even to form any idea 
of it, and then but a very imperfect one. 
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The Plate, as has been already obſerved, ſhews the alphabetical arrangement 
adopted by the natives. It will be more convenient, however, in treating of 
the three ſeries of vowels and naſal marks, to throw them into claſſes; not only 
for the ſake of perſpicuity, but to avoid the irkſome taſk of endleſs repetition. 


4, à, à, at. 


Our extended ſound in all, and its contracted one in ford, are the baſis of 
theſe four vowels. The firſt is pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, 
by an infection pretty far back of the tongue towards the palate, terminated 


by 
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by a kind of catch. It ſeems, however, to drop this diſtinction when followed 
by a grave accent, as trà, juſt; a property that it would appear to poſſeſs in 
common with the other vowels diſtinguiſhed by acute accents. It is inhe- 
rent in every vowel, which may be the reaſon why it is placed laſt in the al- 
phabet. The accent of the third is as remarkably grave as the other is acute; 
the ſecond forming a medium between both, being our broad vowel in all; 
while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the Arabian kaf; a ſuppreſſion of 
the final utterance by which this is characterized as a conſonant, being all 
that is neceſſary to form the ſound before us. 


i, 2, it. 


The two firſt are accented in the ſame proportion as 4 and &, only with 
ſomewhat leſs force. The laſt is pronounced with an effort unuſually harſh, 
by a ſtrong inflection of the centre part of the tongue towards the palate. It 
ſeems to form a ſound between the third vowel of the ſyſtem and the actual 
articulation of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from mere oral know- 
ledge, would moſt probably be induced to write it. No doubt, however, 
cxiſts of its being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a native pro- 
nounces it will fully demonſtrate. The conſtituent ſound in #p2# being our 
third vowel, in the inflection of thoſe letters which take that mark with the 
three vowels before us, the variation in their aſſociated and unaſſociated capa- 
city is not eaſily diſcernible at firſt, but the difference is diſcovered in a day 
or two's practice by the aſſiſtance of a native. 


u, d, up. 


The grave and acute accents of the laſt ſeries characterize the two firſt of 
the preſent ; the third being formed by a ſudden reciprocation of the tongue 
| with 
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with an appulſe nearly of the lips, ſo as to convey an idea of fulneſs; or, if 
the expreſſion may be allowed, a remarkable roundneſs of ſound united to an 
uncommonly obtuſe and abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks thoſe 
vowels of the ſeries &5#itie and 45ditcri, that have mutes for the double let- 
ter. To this obſervation, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. The ſound of the letter, when affociated 
with wach be, and inflected by the two firſt of theſe vowels, remains the 
ſame as in its unaſſociated form: but the ſigma in this caſe appears to be 
conſidered by the natives themſelves as redundant, for it has hitherto only been 
met with in their abecedary ſyſtem. 


e, S. 


The firft is the e of the em. It has two types; the ſeventh of the firſt 
ſeries, and the laft but one of the ſecond, and which are often abbreviated in 
writing, as in the verbal termination ze and rwe in the Plate.“ By a ſtrange 
irregularity, it is frequently written for i. The ſecond is diſtinguiſhed by the 
grave accent of the preceding ſeries. 


ad, ao; 0, d. 


Theſe vowels ſeem to be thus diſtinguiſhed in the em: By purſing up 
our lips in the leaſt degree, we convert the ſimple element into another ſound of 
the ſame nature with the frf vowel, and eaſily confounded with it in a broad 
pronunciation: when this new ſound is lengthened; it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which we form by a bolder and ſtronger rotundity of 
the mouth.” The two firſt may be often miſtaken for the laſt; and, in ſome 

4 5 words, 


* Plate I. 6. 
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words, even for and Z, when inflecting the other letters with wäch wwe, ſuſ- 
pended. Like 2, #, the ſymbol in affociation with wich*we, when infleted 
with theſe four vowels, is redundant. 


#it, &iþ; aich, aif. 


Our diphthong in ay, or joy, which ſeems to be compounded of the broad 
vowel in all, or rather its correſpondent ſhort one, followed by the third, 
pronounced with the acute piercing accent deſcribed in treating of the firſt 
vowel, conſtitutes the ſound of the two firſt of the preſent claſs of vowels ; 
while the narrower ſound in eye or my, with the obtuſe abrupt termination men- 
tioned under the third claſs of vowels, peculiarizes the two laſt. Taken in 
two's, as they appear above ſeparated by the ſemicolon, their ſounds are conge- 
nial. The two firſt form the exception taken notice of under the third claſs 
of vowels. 


aut. 
The diphthong of the frf and ff#þ vowels, already ſo fully deſcribed in the 
ſyſtem, with the guttural termination of at, is the ſound of this vowel. It 
is ſometimes abbreviated, by an eliſion of the final letter, when a point above 
is ſubſtituted in its room.“ 
The naſals are now only left for diſcuſſion; their peculiar vowels, as well 
as moſt of their naſal terminations, are to be found either in the ſyſtem, or in 
the foregoing obſervations. mung 
them into claſſes, and making a few trifling ſtrictures. 
a8, In. 
No elucidation is here neceſſary. A ſpecies of abbreviation is ſometimes 
obſervable in writing, when the double letter is placed above, inſtead of pre- 
ceding, the following letter; as in the word sJ#bun.f 
* See Plate I. c. + See Plate I. d. 


9 * 
id. 
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in. 
The ſigma of this naſal in the original is not deduced analogouſly; its 
powers as a fyllabic initial being that of the dental naſal, which ſound is alto- 
gether excluded from this language as a final. 

um, un. 

The firſt of theſe is the regular ſymbol. Both ſounds have but one 
type in the original, that as a labial appearing to be reſtricted to thoſe in- 
ſtances where a labial follows; as cumbu, a ſmall eminence, or riſing ground. 
The naſal is frequently repreſented by a point above the letter. 


a, , aim; ain, ain. 


The vowels of thoſe naſals are in the ſame proportion as 4if, aich, pronounced 
without the acute accent and abrupt termination by which they are reſpectively 
diſtinguiſhed. The obſcure naſal, f formed by a ſlight inflection of the tongue 
towards the palate, with a trifling aid from the other organ, and which is ſo 
frequently to be met with in Perſan and Hindi vocables, is the ſound 
of the two firſt; the purpoſe of the third being ſeemingly to take their 
place when a labial follows, as in the word cùinp bã, the eartb. T It may be 


proper 


+ This naſal appears to hold a middle place between the dental and guttural naſals conſider- 
ed as finals; with the laſt of which it has but one common type in the Syſtem. | 


+ See Plate I. e; where it may be obſerved, the double letter has the one which ſhould fol- 
low it ſubtended to it, and takes the vowel with which it is inſlected, the diſtinguiſhing mark 
#:ait being ſuppreſſed; an abbreviation very common in the vowels and naſal marks formed 
by double letters, particularly where the double letter is the ſame with that which immediate · 
ly follows it. 
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proper to obſerve here, that, like the Hindi, there is a ſlight naſality perceiva- 
ble in the pronunciation of ſome words for which there is no ſymbol. 


The diphthongs of ai and ai# are permuted with 2 and e when infleting 
xy, v, and the whole claſs of pan; as hen, nyen, &c. and ain, when inflect- 
ing thoſe letters with wach bwe ſuſpended, and the claſs 5pin-wich'bwe; as 
nyw?n, &c. This laſt naſal, by an anomaly not to be accounted for, is very 
often written for e. 


. % + 
aun, ain. 


Theſe compounds, formed of the firſt and fifth vowels and guttural naſal, 
cloſe the three ſeries of vowels and naſal marks, and with them the abecedary 


rules of this language. 


There is, however, one obſervation more requiſite, that could not have been in- 
for this place. à conſidered in its ſyllabic initial capacity, in its infleftions of 
irwi and &5Jitie with wich'bwe ſuſpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, 
which, in this inſtance only, forms the ſymbol for wicb'bwe. The notation, 
therefore, for this deviation ſhould be as follows: cd, oa, od, oat, oan, on; 0i, 
07; oe 07; dil, dip, “din, oith, iim: aich, ait, oath, a There is a 
farther deviation obſervable in the frf fix, the primary vowel being changed in 
the preſent caſe into the ſimple clement, with which the incipient letter coa- 
leſces into a diphthong. In the reſt, the initial vowel is articulated ſeparately, 
as the comma between indicates. As for u, 2; ad, ao; o, d; they retain the 
ſame ſound, as has been already obſerved, either with or without wich'bwe. 


Vor. V. U | The 
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The following extract, taken from a book entitled Manu Siiigwan, or the 
Iron Ring of Minu, is offered merely as a ſpecimen of the notation here laid 
down. It ſcarcely, from its inſignificancy, deſerves a tranſlation: however, 
one is ſubjoined. 


Mibas#midi min gri chat crùwalã sanchya prain brain tiih dain pit', ta 
taiũcld bnait chhaun chye zad tichhe shaich'pa zad thiimmisiit chiga do go cra lo 
i lo mu'ga niih nit cri gi blyan a'bri zo mãt᷑ buã mu'rwe timun cha bmi 
my bud chai dwãn pa na chile grad re chai gre jwã coli co ſup aãi rwe 
$65 shan jwã zad co phran wiit cha tail chiã chhin bri zad #myo le bd pirit' hit 
do badi che we chriih riih hat let up chyi bmi ridina sumba go bri cho'rwe 
briiimma châ 205 niit sigrs do go br? cho tain diih u bmi blyan i tichhe shaick'pa 
thiimmishit tir chiga go mibisimids matt gri @ cra pe lo zad biia.* 


And Maxv aid, · O, mighty Prince, Manazawapa! if thou haſt an inclina- 
tion to hear and underſtand the words of the eighteen holy books which I 
brought from the gate of Ch4r#w4/3,4 that encloſe and form a barrier (to the 
earth) from thy palace; with thy face turned towards the eaſl, cleaning thy 
teeth; waſhing thy eyes, mouth, cheeks, and ears, and wiping thy body and 
hands; and with a purified perſon, and having put on thy apparel and eat; 
and with the four friends + aſſembled, and forming a circle, cloſing thy hands, 
and making obeiſance to the three ineſtimable jewels, $ and proftrating thy- 
ſelf 


* For the original, ſee Plate II. 


+ Steep and ſtupendous mountains fabled to ſurround the earth, and beyond which 
no mortal can paſs. 


t Man; the two claſſes of ſupernatural beings, Nair and Siena, ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
D l and Braimms through an attribute, it would ſeem, of 
uity. 


$ Phurs, Tara Sanc hg. The incarnate Deities, Divine Juſtice, and the Prieſts. 
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ſelf before Briimm3, (and the two claſſes of beneficent Genii) Nzit and Sigrs, 
and making known to them thy grievances (having performed all theſe acts, 
then) will I preſent unto thee, illuſtrious monarch, Mi#hasimids, and cauſe 
thee to hear the words of theſe eighteen books of Divine ordinances.” 


It is difficult to refrain obſerving, that the arrangement not only of the al- 
phabet, but of the firſt ſeries of vowels (eight of which have diſtinct charac- 
ters + which are not infleted) of the foregoing ſyſtem, has a ſtriking ſimilitude 
to the Devanagir?. In the alphabet, for inſtance, wherever it is deſective, ſuch 
deficiency is ſupplied by double, and, in one caſe, quadruple, ſymbols for the 
ſame ſound ; the firſt part being arranged into claſſes of four, each terminated 
by a naſal, forming together the number twenty-five; which exactly cor- 
reſponds with the Devanagin. 


From information, there appears to be ſcarcely room to doubt, but that the 
mis; and that in manners and cuſtoms the three nations form, as it were, 
one great family. How far theſe obſervations may extend to the inhabitants 
of Aſam, we ſhall be able to judge on the publication of the hiſtory of that 
country. 


It may be ſufficient to obſerve in this place, that there is one ſad impe- 
diment to attaining a critical knowledge of the idiom of the language of 
Ava and Aracan, without which we may in vain expect from any pen accu- 
rate information reſpecting the religion, laws, manners, and cuſtoms, of theſe 
kingdoms; and that is, that there is no regular ſtandard of orthography, or 
the ſmalleſt trace of grammatical enquiry to be found among the na- 

2 tives. 
+ See Plate I. Figure 6. 
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tives. F Much, however, may be done by patience and attention. The field is 
ample; and he who has leiſure and perſeverance to attain a juſt knowledge of its 
boundaries, will probably find his labours rewarded beyond his moſt ſanguine 
expectation. 


+ Every writing that has hitherto come under obſervation, has been full of the groſſeſt inac- 
curacies; even thoſe ſtamped by the higheſt authority ; ſuch as official papers from the king 
of Ava to our government. How far the Palit, or ſacred language, in which their religious 
ordinances are written, may be exempted from this remark, it is impoſſible to ſay. The Prieſts 
are almoſt the only people converſant in it, and few even among them are celebrated for the 
accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Between Ramu and Iſlamabad, only one perſon has 
been heard of, and to him acceſs has not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry ſeems to fa- 
vour an Opinion, that an acquaintance with both languages is abſolutely neceſſary to effeft the 
important purpoſes that at preſent introduce themſelves to our notice, and which are to prove 
the inhabitants of Siam, Ava, and Aracan, to be one and the ſame people in language, man- 
ners, laws, and religion; and features of the ſtrongeſt reſemblance between them and thoſe of 
Aſam, Nepal, and Tibet; and eventually to add another link to the chain of general know- 
ledge, by furniſhing materials for filling up the interval that ſeems at preſent to ſeparate the 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


ELasTic Gum ViNE or PRINCE of WALES's ISLAND, 


AND or 
Experiments made on the milky Juice which it produces : with Hints reſpefing the 
uſeful Purpoſes to which it may be applied. 


By JAMES HOWISON, EN. 
Communicated by JOHN FLEMING, Eſq. 


UR firſt knowledge of the plant being a native of our Mand aroſe from 
the following accident. In our excurſions into the foreſts, it was found 
neceſſary to carry cutlaſſes for the purpoſe of clearing our way through the 
under wood. In one of thoſe an elaſtic gum vine had been divided, the milk 
of which drying upon the blade, we were much ſurprized in finding it poſ- 
ſeſs all the properties of the Americen Caout-chouc. The vine which produces 
this milk is generally about the thickneſs of the arm, and almoſt round, with a 
ſtrong aſh-coloured bark, much cracked, and divided longitudinally ; has joints 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other, which often ſend out roots, but ſeldom 
branches; runs upon the ground to a great length; at laſt riſes upon the 
higheſt trees into the open air. It is found in the greateſt plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with ſand, in ſituations completely 
ſhaded, and where the mercury in the thermometer will ſeldom exceed ſum- 
mer heat. 


In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its top, I never ſucceeded; 
for, after following it in its different windings, ſometimes to a diſtance of two 
1 


hundred 
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hundred paces, I loſt it, from its aſcending among the branches of trees that 
were inacceſſible either from their ſize or height. On the weſt coaſt of Su- 
matra I underſtand they have been more ſucceſsful; Doctor Roxburgh having 
procured from thence a ſpecimen of the vine in flowers, from which he has 
claſſed it; but whoſe deſcription I have not yet ſeen. 


With us the Malays have found taſting of the milk the beſt mode of diſcri- 
minating between the elaſtic gum vine and thoſe which reſemble it in giving 
out a milky juice, of which we have a great variety; the liquid from the for- 
mer being much leſs pungent or corroſive than that obtained from the latter. 


The uſual method of drawing off the milk is by wounding the bark deeply 
in different places, from which it runs but ſlowly, it being full employment 
for one perſon to collect a quart in the courſe of two days. A much more ex- 
peditious mode, but ruinous to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, 
and placing under both ends veſſels to receive the milk. The beſt is always 
procured from the oldeſt vines. From them it is often obtained in a con- 
ſiſtence equal to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its own weight 
2988 


The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, ſo far as I have had an op- 
portunity of examining, ſurprizingly reſemble thoſe of animal milk. From its 
decompoſition in conſequence of ſpontaneous fermentation, or by the addition 
of acids, a ſeparation takes place between its caſeous and ſerous parts, both of 
which are very ſimilar to thoſe produced by the ſame proceſſes from animal 
milk. An oily or butyrous matter is alſo one of its component parts, 


which ap- 
pears 
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pears upon the ſurface of the gum ſo ſoon as the latter has attained its ſolid form. 


The preſence of this confiderably impeded the progreſs of my experiments, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. 


I was at ſome trouble in endeavouring to form an extract of this milk ſo as 
to approach to the conſiſtence of new butter, by which I hoped to retard its 
fermentative ſtage, without depriving it of its uſeful qualities; but as I had 
no apparatus for diſtilling, the ſurface of the milk, that was expoſed to the 
air, inſtantly formed into a ſolid coat, by which the evaporation was in a great 
degree prevented. I, however, learned, by collecting the thickened milk 
from the inſide of the coats, and depoſiting it in a jelly pot, that, if excluded 
from the air, it might be preſerved in this ſtate for a conſiderable length of 
time. | 


I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation; tolerably good, upwards 
of one year; for, notwithſtanding the fermentation ſoon takes place, the de- 
compoſition in conſequence is only partial; and what remains fluid, ſtill retains 
tn jo. adn iderably diminiſhed 


Not having ſeen M. Fourcroy's memoir on Caout-chouc, I could not make 
trials of the methods propoſed by him for preſerving the milk unaltered. 


In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaſtic gum, I found the follow- 
ing method the beſt: I firſt made moulds of wax, as nearly of the ſiae and 
ſhape of what they repreſented as poſlible; theſe I hung ſeparately upon pins, 
about a foot from the ground, by pieces of cord wrought into the wax: I then 
placed under each a ſoup plate, into which I poured as much of the milk as I 

thought would be ſufficient for one coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I 

completely 
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completely covered the moulds one after another, and what dropped into the 
plates was uſed as part of the next coat: the firſt ] generally found ſufficiently 
dry in the ſpace of ten minutes, when expoſed to the ſun, to admit of a ſecond 
being applied: however, after every ſecond coat, the oily matter before men- 
tioned was in ſuch quantity upon the ſurface, that, until waſhed off with ſoap 
and water, I found it impoſſible to apply any more milk with effect; for, if 
laid on, it kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 


Thirty coats I in common found ſufficient to give a covering of the thick- 
neſs of the bottles which come from America. This circumſtance may, how- 
ever, at any time be aſcertained, by introducing the finger between the mould 
and gum, the one very readily ſeparating from the other. 


I found the fingers preferable to a bruſh, or any inſtrument whatever, for lay. 
ing on the milk; for the moment a bruſh was wet with that fluid, the hair be- 
came united as one maſs. A mode which at firſt view would appear to have the 
advantage of all others for caſe and expedition in covering clay and wax 
moulds with the gum, viz. immerſing them in the milk, did not at all anſwer 
upon trial; that fluid running almoſt entirely off, although none of the oily 
matter was preſent; a certain degree of force ſeeming neceſſary to incorporate 
by friction the milk with the new formed gum. 


When, upon examination, I found that the boots and gloves were of the 
thickneſs wanted, I turned them over at the top, and drew them off, as if from 
the leg or hand, by which I ſaved the trouble of forming new moulds. Thoſe 


of the bottles being ſmalleſt at the neck, I was under the neceſſity of dif. 
ſolving in hot water. | 


The 
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The inſide of the boots and gloves which had been in contacł with the wax 
being by far the ſmootheſt, I made the outfide. The gloves were now finiſhed, 
unleſs cutting their tops even, which was beſt done with ſciſſars. The boots, 
however, in their preſent ſtate, more reſembled ſtockings, having as yet no ſoles. 
To ſupply them with theſe, I poured upon a piece of gunny a proper quantity 
of milk, to give it a thick coat of gum. From this, when dry, I cut pieces 
ſufficiently large to cover the ſole of the foot, which, having met with the 
milk, I applied; firſt replacing the boot upon the mould to keep it properly 
extended. By this mode the ſoles were fo firmly joined, that no force could 
afterwards ſeparate them. In the ſame manner I added heels and ſtraps, when 
the boots had a very neat appearance. To fatisfy myſelf as to their imper- 
meability to water, I ſtood in a pond up to their tops for the ſpace of fifteen 
minutes, when, upon pulling them off, I did not find my ſtockings in the leaſt 
damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, had it been for a period of as 
many months, the fame reſult was to have been expected. 


After being thus far ſucceſsful, I was greatly diſappointed in my expectations 
with regard to their retaining their original ſhape; for, on wearing them but a 
few times, they loſt much of their firſt neatneſs, the contrations of the gum 
being only equal to about ſeven cighths of its extenſion, 


A ſecond diſadvantage aroſe from a circumſtance difficult to guard againſt, 
which was, that if, by any accident, the gum ſhould be in the ſmalleſt degree 
weaker in one place than another, the effect of extenſion fell almoſt entirely on 
that part, and the conſequence was, that it ſoon gave way. 


From what I had obſerved of the advantage gained in ſubſtance and unifor- 


mity of ſtrength, by making uſe of gunny as a baſis for the ſoles, I was led to 
Vor. V. W ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, that if an elaſtic cloth, in ſome degree correſpondent to the elaſticity 
of the gum, were uſed for boots, ſtockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that property was neceſſary, that the defefts above mentioned might in a 
great meaſure be remedied. I accordingly made my firſt experiment with 
Cofſimbazar ſtockings and gloves. 


Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I plunged them into veſſels con- 
taining the milk, which the cloth greedily abſorbed. When taken out, they 
were ſo completely diſtended with the gum in ſolution, that, upon becoming 
dry by expoſure to the air, not only every thread, but every fibre of the cot- 
ton had its own diſtinct envelope, and in conſequence was equally capable 
of reſiſting the action of foreign bodies as if of ſolid gum. 


The firſt coat by this method was of ſuch thickneſs, that for ſtockings or 
gloves nothing farther was neceſſary. What were intended for boots required 
a few more applications of milk with the fingers, and were finiſhed as thoſe 
made with the gum only. 


This mode of giving cloth as a baſis I found to be a very great improvement: 
for, beſides the addition of ſtrength received by the gum, the operation was 
much ſhortened. 


Woven ſubſtances, that are to be covered with the gum, as alſo the moulds 
on which they are to be placed, ought to be conſiderably larger than the bodies 
they are afterwards intended to fit; for, being much contracted from the ab- 
ſorption of the milk, little alteration takes place in this diminution in ſize, 
even when dry, as about one third only of the fluid evaporates before the gum 
acquires its ſolid form. 
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Great attention muſt be paid to prevent one part of the gum coming in con- 
tat with another while wet with the milk or its whey; for the inſtant that 
takes place, they become inſeparably united. But ſhould we ever ſucceed in 
having large plantations of our own vine, or in transferring the American tree 
(which is perhaps more productive) to our poſſeſſions, ſo that milk could be 
procured in ſufficient quantity for the covering various cloths, which ſhould 
be done on the ſpot, and afterwards exported to Europe, then the advantages 
attending this ſingular property of the milk would for ever balance its diſad- 
vantages: cloths, and coverings of different deſcriptions, might then be made 
from this gum cloth, with an expedition ſo much greater than by the needle, 
that would at firſt appear very ſurprizing: the edges of the ſeparate pieces only 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and brought into contact, 
when the article would be finiſhed, and fit for uſe. Should both milk and 
whey be wanting, a ſolution of the gum in either can always be obtained, by 
which the ſame end would be accompliſhed. 


Of all the cloths upon which I made experiments, nankeen, from the 
ſtrength and quality of its fabric, appeared the beſt calculated for coating with 
the gum. The method I followed in performing this, was, to lay the cloth 
ſmooth upon a table, pour the milk upon it, and with a ruler to ſpread it 
equally. But ſhould this ever be attempted on a larger ſcale, I would recom- 
mend the following plan: To have a ciſtern for holding the milk a little 
broader than the cloth, to be covered with a croſs bar in the ceatre, which 
muſt reach under the ſurface of the milk, and two rollers at one end. Hav- 
ing filled the ciſtern, one end of the piece of cloth is to be paſſed under 
the bar, and through between the rollers; the former keeping the cloth im- 
merſed in the milk, the latter in preſſing out what is ſuperfluous, ſo that none 
may be loſt, The cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 

| W 2 operation 
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operation repeated until of whatever thickneſs wanted. For the reaſons above. 
mentioned, care muſt be taken that one fold does not come in contact with 
another while wet. 


Having obſerved that moſt of the patent catheters and bougies made with 
a ſolution of the elaſtic gum, whether in ether or in the eſſential oils, had 
either a diſagreeable ſtickineſs, or were too hard to admit of any advantage 
being derived from the elaſticity of the gum, I was induced to make ſome ex- 
periments with the milk towards removing theſe objections. 


From that fluid, by evaporation, I made ſeveral large fized bougies of 
pure gum, which, from their over-flexibility, were totally uſeleſs. I then took 
ſome flips of fine cloth covered with the gum, which I rolled up until of a 
proper ſize, and which I rendered ſolid by ſoaking them in the milk, and then 
drying them. Theſe poſſeſſed more firmneſs than the former, but in no de- 
gree ſufficient for the purpoſe intended. Pieces of ſtrong catgut, coated with 
the gum, I found to anſwer better than either. 


Beſides an effectual cloathing for manufacturers employed with the mineral 
acids, which had been long a defideratum, this ſubſtance, under different mo- 
difications, might be applied to a number of other uſeful purpoſes in life; 
ſuch as making hats, great coats, boots, &c. for ſailors, ſoldiers, fiſhermen, 

and every other deſcription of perſons who, from their purſuits, are expoſed 
to wet ſtockings; for invalids, who ſuffer from damps; bathing caps, tents, 


coverings for carriages of all kinds, for roofs of houſes, trunks, buoys, 
&c. 
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This extraordinary vegetable production, in place of being injured by water, 
at its uſual temperature“ is preſerved by it. For a knowledge of this circum- 
ſtance I am indebted to the Chineſe. Having ſome years ago commiſſioned 
articles made of the elaſtic gum from China, I received them in a ſmall jar 
filled up with water, in which ſtate I have fince kept them without obſerving 
any ſigns of decay. 


Should it ever be deemed an object to attempt plantations of the elaſtic 
gum vine in Bengal, I would recommend the foot of the Chittagong, Rajmabal 
and Bauglipore hills, as ſituations where there is every probability of ſucceeding, 
being very fimilar in foil and climate to the places of its growth on Prince of 
Wales's Hand. It would, however, be adviſable to make the firſt trial at this 
ſettlement, to learn in what way the propagation of the plant might be moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully conducted. A further experience may alſo be neceſſary, to aſcertain 
the ſeaſon when the milk can be procured of the beſt quality, and in the greateſt 
quantity, with the leaſt detriment to the vine. 


From an account of experiments made with the elaſtic Gun by M. Gzossanr, inſerted 
in the Annals de Chimie for 1792, it appears, that water, when boiling, has a power of partially 
diſſolving the gum ſo as to render one part capable of being finally joined to another by 
preſſure only. 


XIV. 


A BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF 


URCEOLA ELASTICA, OR CAOUT-CHOUC VINE OF 
SUMATRA AND PULLO-PINANG; 


Account of the Properties of its inſpiſſated Juice, compared with thoſe of the 


AMERICAN CAouT-CcHoUc.. 


By WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


OR the diſcovery of this uſeful vine, we are, I believe, indebted to Mr. 
How1s0x, late Surgeon at Pullo-pinang; but it would appear he had no 
opportunity of determining its botanical character. To Docter Cnartes 


| CamneseLi, of Fort Marlborough, we owe the gratification ariſing from a know- 
ledge thereof. | 


About twelve months ago I received from that gentleman, by means of 
Mr. Fl zune, very complete ſpecimens, in full foliage, flower, and fruit. 
From theſe I was enabled to reduce it to its claſs and order in the Linnean 
Syſtem. It forms a new genus in the claſs Pentandria, and order Monogynia, 
and comes in immediately after Tabernemontena, conſequently belongs to the 
thirtieth natural order, or claſs called Contorte by Linx.zus in his natural 
method of claſſification or arrangement. One of the qualities of the plants 
of this order is, their yielding, on being cut, a juice which is generally milky, 
and for the moſt part deemed of a poiſonous nature. 


The 
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The generic name, Urceola, which I have given to this plant, is from the 
ſtructure of the corol, and the ſpecific name from the quality of its thickened 
Juice. 


So far as I can find, it does not appear that ever this vine has been taken no- 
tice of by any European till now. I have carefully looked over the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, Rumentus's Herbarium Amboinenſe, &c. &c. Figures of Indian Plants, 
without being able to find any one that can with any degree of certainty be re- 
ferred to. A ſubſtance of the ſame nature, and probably the very ſame, was diſ- 
covered in the Ifland of Mauritius, by M. Porvzs, and from thence ſent to 
France; but, ſo far as I know, we are ſtill ignorant of the plant that yields it. 


The impropriety of giving to Caout-chouc the term gum, reſin, or gum-reſin, 
every one ſeems ſenſible of, as it poſſeſſes qualities totally different from all ſuch 
ſubſtances as are uſually arranged under thoſe generic names: yet it ſtill con- 
tinues, by moſt authors I have met with, to be denominated elaſtic reſin, or 
elaſtic gum. Some term it ſimply Caout-chouc, which I wiſh may be conſidered 
as the generic name of all ſuch concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this me- 
moir) as poſſeſs elaſticity, inflammability, and are ſoluble in the eſſential oils, 
without the aſſiſtance of heat. 


In a mere definition, it would be improper to ſtate what qualities the object 
does not poſſeſs; conſequently it muſt be underſtood that this ſubſtance is not 
ſoluble in the menſtruums which uſually diſſolve reſins and gums. 


Eaſt India Caout-chouc would be a very proper ſpecific name for that of Urceola 
elaſtica, were there not other trees which yield juices ſo fimilar, as to come un- 
der the ſame generic character; but as this is really the caſe, I will apply the name 
of the tree which yields it for a ſpecific one. E. G. Caout-chouc of Urceola elaſtica, 
Caout-chouc of Ficus Indica, Caout-chouc of Artocarpus integrifolia, &c. &c. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT URCEOLA. 
PENTANDRIA MONOGYNTA. 

Gzex. Cnan. calyx beneath five-toothed ; corol one petaled, pitcher 
ſhaped, with its contracted mouth five-toothed : nectary entire, ſurround- 
ing the germs ; „ CES drupacious ; ſeeds numerous, immerſed 
in pulp. 

. Unczora ELasTiCa. 

| Shrubby, twining, leaves oppoſite, oblong, panicles terminal, is a native 
of Sumatra, Pullo-pinang, &c. Malay countries. 

Stem, woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very great extent, young ſhoots 
twining, and a little hairy, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured, 
conſiderably uneven, a little ſcabrous, on which I found ſeveral ſpecies 
of moſs, particularly large patches of lichen; the wood is white, light, and 
porous. 

Leaves, oppoſite, ſhort-petioled, horizontal, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, 
a little ſcabrous, with a few ſcattered white hairs on the under fide. 


Stipules, none. 

Panicles, terminal, brachiate, very ramus. | 
Flowers, numerous, minute, of a dull, greeniſh colour, and hairy on the 
outſide. 


Brach, lanceolate, one at each diviſion and ſubdiviſion of the panicle. 
Catlys, perianth, one- leaved, five- toothed, permanent. 
Corel, one petaled, pitcher ſhaped, hairy, mouth much contracted, five- 
toothed, divifions erect, acute, nectary entire, — 32 
two-thirds of the germs. 
Stamens CO ws et: Anthers 
Vol. V. X arrow 
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arrow ſhaped, converging, bearing their pollen in two grooves on the infide, 
near the apex ; between theſe grooves and the inſertions of the filaments they 
are covered with white ſoft hairs. . 

Piftil, germs two; above the nectary they are very hairy round the margins 
of their truncated tops. Style fingle, ſhorter than the ſtamens. Stigma ovate, 
with a circular band, dividing it into two portions of different colours, 

Per. Follicles two, round, laterally compreſſed into the ſhape of a turnip, 
wrinkled, leathery, about three inches in their greateſt diameters—one cell- 
ed, two valved. 

Seeds, very numerous, reniform, immerſed in firm fleſhy pulp. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 


1. A branchlet in flower, natural fize. 


2. A flower magnified. 

3. The fame laid open, which expoſes to view the fituation of the ſramens 
inſerted into the bottom of the corol, the nearium ſurrounding the lower 
half of the two germs, their upper half with hairy margins, the ſiyle 
and ovate party-coloured ; ſtigma appearing above the nectary. 

4. Outſide of one of the ſtamens 

5. Inſide of the fame | much magnified. 

6. The nectarium laid open, expoſing to view the whole of the pittil. 

7. The two ſeed veſſels (called by Linneus follicles), natural fize ; half of one - 

of them is removed, to ſhew the feed immerſed in pulp. A portion: 

thereof is alſo cut away, which more clearly ſhews the fituation and ſhape 
of the ſeed. 


From wounds made in the bark of this plant there oozes a milky fluid, whicl. 
on expoſure to the open air, ſeparates into an elaſtic coagulum, and watery 
liquid. 
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liquid, apparently of no uſe, after the ſeparation takes place. This coagulum 
is not only like the American caozt-chouc or Indian rubber, but poſſeſſes the 
ſame properties, as will be ſeen from the following experiments and ohſerva- 
tions made on ſome which had been extracted from the vine about five months 
ago. A ball of it now before me, is to my ſenſe, totally void of ſmell, even 
when cut into, is very firm, nearly ſpherical, meaſures nine and a half inches 
in circumference, and weighs ſeven ounces and a quarter, its colour on the 
outſide is that of American caout-chouc, where freſh cut into of a light brown 
colour till the action of the air darkens it; throughout there are numerous ſmall 
cells, filled with a portion of light brown watery liquid above mentioned. This 
ball, in fimply falling from a height of fifteen feet, rebounds about ten or 
twelve times, wy” ir. 
courſe leſſening by gradation, 


This ſubſtance is not now ſoluble in the above mentioned liquid contained in 
its cells, although ſo intimately blended therewith when firſt drawn from the 
plant, as to render it ſo thin, as to be readily applied to the various purpoſes 
to which it is ſo well adapted when in a fluid ftate. 


From what has been faid, it will be evident, that this caont-choue poſſeſſes 
2 confiderable ſhare of ſolidity and elaſticity in an eminent degree. I compared 
the laſt quality, with that of American caout-chouc by taking ſmall flips of 
each, and extending them till they broke ; that of Urceola, was found capa- 
ble of bearing a much greater degree of extenſion, (and contraction) than 
the American : however, this may be owing to the time the reſpective ſub- 
ſtances hare been drawn from their plants. 


X 2 | "The 


A 
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The Urceola caout-chone, rubs out the marks of a black lead pencil, as: 
readily as the American, and is evidently the ſubſtance of which the Chi- 
neſe make their elaſtic rings. 


It contains much combuſtible matter, burning entirely away, with a clear 
flame, emitting a conſiderable deal of dark-coloured ſmoke which readily 
condenſes into a large proportion of exceeding fine ſoot, or lamp-black ; at; 
the ſame time it gives. but little ſmell, and that not diſagreeable; the com- 
buſtion is often ſo rapid, as to cauſe drops ef a black liquid, very like tar, 
to fall from the burning maſs; this is equally inflammable with the reſt, 
and continues when cold in its ſemi-fluid ſtate, but totally void of elaſticity ;: 
in America the caout-chouc is uſed for torches, ours appears te be equally fit 
for that purpoſe. Expoſed in a filver ſpoon to a heat, about equal to that, 
which melts lead or tin, it 1s reduced into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, 
ſuch as. drops from it during combuſtion, and is equally deprived of its elaſtic 
powers, conſequently rendered unfit for thoſe purpoſes, for which its original. 
elaſticity rendered it ſo proper. 


It is inſoluble in ſpirits of wine, nor has water any more effect on it, except 
when aſſiſted by heat, and then it is only ſoftened by it. 


Sulphuric acid reduced it into à Black, brittle, charcoal like ſubſtance, 


beginning at the ſurface of the caout-chouc, and if the pieces are not very thin, 


or ſmall, it requires ſome days to penetrate te their centre; during the proceſs, 
the acid is rendered very dark coloured, almoſt black. Ir the ſulphuric acid 
is previouſly diluted, with only an equal quantity of water, it does not then 
appear to have any effect on this ſubſtance, nor is the colour of the liquid 
changed thereby. 


Nitric 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to a ſoſt, yellow, unelaſtic maſs, 
while the acid is rendered yellow; at the end of two days, the caout-chouc had 
acquired ſome degree of friability and hardneſs. The ſame experiment made 
had no effect on it. 


Sulphuric ther only ſoftened it, and rendered the different minute portions 
it was cut into eaſily united, and without any ſeeming diminution of elaſ 
ticity. 


Nitric ther I did not find a better menſtruum than the vitriolic, conſe- 
quently, if the ether I employed was pure, of which I have ſome doubt, 
this ſubſtance muſt differ effentially from that of America, which Bzzxranp 
66 zther. 


Where this ſubſtance can be had im a fluid ftate, there is no neceſſity for 
diſſolving or ſoftening it, to render it applicable to the various uſes for which 
it may be required; but where the dry caout-chouc is only procurable, ſul- 
phuric zther promiſes to be an uſeful medium, 2 
ſo ſoft as to be readily formed into a variety of ſhapes. 


Like American caont-chouc, it is ſoluble in the eſſential oil of turpentine, 
and I find it equally ſo in Cajeput oil, an eſſential oil, ſaid to be obtained 
from the leaves of Melalenca Leucadendron. Both ſolutions appear perfect, 
thick, and very glutinous. Spirits of wine, added to the ſolution in Cajeput 
oil, ſoon united with the oil, and left the caout-choue floating on the mixture 
in a ſoft ſemi-fluid ſtate, which, on being waſhed in the ſame liquor, and 
expoſed to the air, became as firm as before it was diſſolved, and retained 
its elaſtic powers perfectly, while in the intermediate ſtates between ſemi-fluid 


and 
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and firm, it could be drawn out into long, tranſparent threads, reſembling, 
in the poliſh of their ſurface, the fibres of the tendons of animals ; when they 
broke, the elaſticity was ſo great, that each end inſtantaneouſly returned to its 
reſpeQive maſs. Through all theſe ſtages the leaſt preſſure with the finger 
and thumb united different portions, as perfectly as if they never had been 
ſeparated, and without any clammineſs, or ſticking to the fingers, which 
renders moſt of the ſolutions of caout-chonut, ſo very unfit for the purpoſes for 
which they are required. A piece of catgut covered with the half inſpiſſated 
ſolution, and rolled between two ſmooth ſurfaces, ſoon acquired a poliſh, 
and conſiſtence very proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, I alſo found a good 
menſtruum for American caou/-chouc, and was as readily ſeparated by the ad- 
dition of a little ſpirit of wine, or rum, as the other, and appears equally 
fit for uſe, as I covered a piece of catgut with the waſhed folution as perſectiy 
as with that of Urceola. The only difference I could obſerve, was a little 
more adheſiveneſs from its not drying ſo quickly; the oil of turpentine had 
greater attraction for the caout-choue, than for the ſpirits of wine, conſequently 
remained obſtinately united to the former, which prevented its being brought 
into that ſtate of firmnets fit for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput 
oil was the menſtruum. | 


The Cajeput ſolution employed as a varniſh did not dry, but remained 
moiſt and clammy, whereas the turpentine ſolution dried pretty faſt. 


Expreſſed oil of olives and linſeed proved imperfet menſtruums while 
cold, as the caout-chouc, in ſeveral days, was only rendered ſoft, and the oils 
viſcid, but with a degree of heat equal to that which melts tin, continued 
for about twenty-five minutes, it was perfe&tly diſſolved, but the ſolution 
remained thin and void of elaſticity. I alſo found it ſoluble in wax, and in 
— butter 
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butter in the ſame degree of heat, but ſtill theſe ſolutions were without 
elaſticity, or any appearance of being uſeful. 


I ſhall now conclude what I have to offer on the caout-ghouc, or Urceola 
elaftica, with obſerving that ſome philoſophers of eminence bavd entertained 
doubts of the American caout-chouc being a fimple vegetable ſubſtance, and 
ſaſpe it to be an artificial production, an idea which I hope the above de- 
tailed experiments will help to eradicate, and conſequently to reſtore the hiſ- 
tories of that ſubſtance by M. De la Condamine and others, to that degree o 
credit to which they ſecm juſtly entitled, in ſupport of which it may be fur- 
ther obſerved, that beſides Urceola elaſlica there are many other trees, natives 
of the Torrid Zone, that yield a milky juice, poſſeſſing qualities nearly of the 
ſame nature, as artocarpus integriſolia (common jack tree) fcus religinfus et 
Indica, Hippomane biglanduloſa, Cecropia peltata, Sc. 


The caout-chouc or ficus religigſa, the Hindus conſider the moſt tenacious 
vegetable juice they are acquainted with ; from it their beſt bird lime is pre- 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thoſe of fcus Indice and ar- 
tocar pus integriſolia, by experiments, fimilar to thoſe above related, and found 
them triflingly elaſtic when compared with the American and Urceola caout- 
choncs, but infinitely more viſcid than either; they are alſo inflammable, 
though in a leſs degree, and ſhew nearly the ſame phenomena when im- 
merſed in the mineral acids, ſolution of cauſtic alkali, alkohol, fat, and effential 
oils; but the ſolution in Cajeput oil could not be ſeparated by ſpirits of wine 
and collected again like the ſolutions of the Urceola and American caout- 
choncs. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 
ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 


or 
JAYASINHA, RA IAH OF AMBHERE, OR JAYANAGAR. 


By WILLIAM HuxTes, Eſquire. 


HILE the attention of the learned world has been turned towards the 
ſtate of ſcience in remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
Afatick Society have been more particularly directed to inveſtigate the know- 
ledge attained by the ancient inhabitants of Hinduſtan ; it is a tribute due to a 
congenial ſpirit, to reſcue from oblivion thoſe among their deſcendants in mo- 
dern times, who, riſing ſuperior to the prejudices of education, of national pride 
and religion, have ftriven to enrich their country with ſcientific truth derived 
from a foreign ſource. 


The name of JarasixRA is not unknown in Exrope ; it has been conſigned 
to immortality by the pen of the illuſtrious Sir WILLIAx Joxxs: but yet, 
the extent of his exertions in the cauſe of ſcience is little known ; and the juſt 
claims of ſuperior genius and zeal will, I hope, juſtify my taking up a part of 
the Society's time with a more particular enumeration of his labours. 


Jzx-s1x6 or Jayras1xHa ſucceeded to the inheritance of the ancient Rajahs 
of Ambhere, in the year Yicramadittya 1750, correſponding to 1693 of the 
Chriſtian zera. His mind had been early ſtored with the knowledge contained 
in the Hindu writings, but he appears to have peculiarly attached himſelf to the 

Vol. V. ö Y mathe- 
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mathematical ſciences, and his reputation for ſkill in them ſtood ſo high, that 
he was choſen by the Emperor Manoumzp Snan to reform the calendar, 
which, from the inaccuracy of the exiſting tables, had ccaſed to correſpond 
with the actual appearance of the heavens. Jarasixma undertook the taſk, 
and conſtructed a new ſet of tables, which in honour of the reigning prince he 
named Zeej Mahommedfhaky. By theſe almanacks are conſtructed at Dehly, and 
all aſtronomical computations made at the preſent time. The beſt and moſt au- 
thentic account of his labours for the completion of this work and the advance- 
ment of aſtronomical knowledge is contained in his own preface to the Zee 
AMahommedftaky, which follows with a literal tranſlation. 
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a hm. > > OS WR” 
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* utter infufficiency. Let us devote IE I a a (If 1, (5: 
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© power 
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power the lofty orbs of heaven are ( N 1, A 
© only a few leaves; and the ſtars and 9 8 2 — 


© that heavenly courſer the ſun, a ſmall 2 22 2 729 . 
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© truments of an obſervatory, ſuch N CY: 


* as had been erected at Samarcand, „ % aku > ll 
© agreeably to the , books: 5 . 
© ſuch as Zatul-huluck, of braſs, in di- 5 ol gel angel 
K 2 8 LO CARS yg af 
© in uſe, (which is nearly to two _ wet as = 


«© flobetein, and Zat-ul-fuchetein, and Solis C= On O 
* Suds-Fubheri, and flamlah. But find- , 24> 3 
* ing that braſs inftruments did not C 0 
© come up to the ideas which he had Ups HB pai peg LOA 


* formed of accuracy, becauſe of the , (CL Ak5 De; G 
« ſmallneſs of their fize, the want of 


z>l,. lad : 0 =o 
hides tes lens, coin Dy > 5 10 ef 
and wearing of their axes, the diſ- ah lhe 2 & 5 
© placement of the centres of the cir- a= 0, UN 


* cles, and the ſhifting of the planes of _ 3 
the inſtruments; he concluded that . rg 


© the reaſon why the determinations of . 
© the ancients, ſuch as Hireancuvs = u a0 ot | Al 
© and ProLEMY proved inaccurate, 993 a * ” 


* muſt have been of this kind; there- SUT . obs NL! N 4D 
fore he conſtructed in Dar-ul-the- yl JU! Ao h= a= 

© lifet Shah-Jehanabad, which is the 4 . 8 " 
e See Sled! 
ments of his on invention, ſuchi as.Jey- ap — 2 #1, C oz, 
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«© of eighteen cubits, and one minute 
« on it is a barley-corn and a half; 
© of ſtone and lime, of perfect ab- EE 
* ty, with attention to the rules of ge- 
* ometry, and adjuſtment to the meri- 
* dian, and to the latitude of the place, 
and with care in the meaſuring and 
fixing of them; ſo that the inaccu- 
© racies from the ſhaking of the cir- 
cles, and the wearing of their axes, 
and diſplacement of their centres, 
© and the 4 
© might be corrected. 


© Thus an accurate method of con- 
ſtructing an obſervatory was eſta- 


© bliſhed ; and the difference which 


had exiſted between the computed 
aud obſerved places of the fixed ſtars 


* and planets, by means of obſerving 
their mean motions and aberrations 


© with ſuch inftruments, was removed. 


And, in order to confirm the truth 
of theſe obſervations, he conſtructed 
© inſtruments of the ſame kind in Sv 
"91 oro i Is, nm, 


g Vol. v. 


e 12 — 


3 mY ee G * 


A ane } 2 od e 


* obſcr- 
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© obſervatories, after allowing for the 


difference of longitude between the 
« places where they ſtood, the obſer- 
© rations and calculations agreed. — 
© Hence he determined to erect fimi- 
lar obſervatories in other large ci- 
© ties, that ſo every perſon who is de- 
© roted to theſe ſtudies, whenever he 
© wiſhes to aſcertain the place of a 
© ſtar, or the relative ſituation of one 
© ftar to another, might by theſe in- 
< ſtruments obſerve the phenomena. 
But, ſeeing that in many caſes it is 
© neceflary to determine paſt or fu- 
ture phenomena, and alſo, that in 
© the inſtant of their occurrence, 
clouds or rain may prevent the ob- 


* by means of which the daily places 
year, and diſpoſed in a calendar, 
© may be always in readineſs. 


In the ſame manner as the geo- 
meters and aſtronomers of antiquity 
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« beſtowed many years on the practice 
© of obſervation, thus, for the eſta- 
«< bliſhment of a certaĩ method, after 
having conſtructed theſe inſtruments, 
© the places of the ſtars were daily 


* obſerved. After ſeven years had 


© been ſpent in this employment, in- 
© formation was received, that about 
© this time obſervatories had been 
* conſtructed in Europe, and that the © 

© learned of that country were em- 
© ployed in the proſecution of this 

© important work; that the buſineſs 
* of the obſervatory was ftill carrying 
* on there, and that they were con- 
« ſtantly labouring to determine with 
accuracy, the ſubtletics of this ſci- 
* ence. For this reaſon, having ſent 
to that country ſeveral ſxilful per- 
* ſons along with Papas MAx UT, 
* and having procured the new tables 
* which had been conſtructed there 
thirty years ® before, and publiſhed 
under the name of Layer +, as 
* well as the European tables an- 
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* Jer#Ixc finiſhed his tables in the year of the Hijirs 1341, or A. D. 1728, ; 
+ Ds 4.4 Hins, publiſhed the firſt edition of his tables in 1687, and the ſecond in 1202... 
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© terior to thoſe ; on examining and 2 „ 20 BUN 8 
Er „ * 


« tables, with actual obſervation, it n W ,> 9 8 Wes 5 


© appeared there was an error in the wow &> F| JS 
i, > a a x tt. "4 


the © 22 
* not. ſo great, yet the times of ſolar DA bL 836 tf © le | 
and lunar eclipſes he found to come nd 2 
out later or earlier than the truth, by OS Cwylo al O25 US 
* the fourth part of a g kur or fifteen ot, (Coo, WI = % 
. = 1 * XI (. Js! os 
* fince in Europe, aſtronomical inſtru- 2 2 
ments have not been conſtructed of ax yo TE. HHS 
. large diameters, 11 1,0 Li i 2 out 
* the motions which have been obo: ” 
« ſerved with them may have deviated . IJ Indy ly wan 
i piace, by the aid of the unerring ar- "9, 8 
« tificer, aſtronomical inftruments 9 ue Fi Jo *, 
hare been conſtructed with all the r U, N 
exactneſs that the heart can deſire: ; X in ASS! SU 
© and the motions of the ſtars have, * . * — | 
« for a long period, been conſtantly = Res bly! or W327 
© * Equal to fix minutes of our time, an error of three minutes in the moon's place would occa- 
* fron this difference in time, and as it is improbable, that La Hint's tables ſhould be inaccurate 


" to the extent mentioned above, of half a degree, I conceive there muſt be an error in the 
* original. F 
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to obſerration the mean motions 4 5 2 2 —— als 


and equations were eſtabliſhed. He 
«* found the calculation to agree per- 
* fetly with the obſervation ; and al- 
though even to this day the buſineſs 
« of the obſervatory is carried on, 
© a table under the name of his Ma- 
© jeſty, the ſhadow of God, compre- 
© hending the moſt accurate rules, and 
© moſt perfect methods of com- 
« putation was conſtrued ; that ſo, 
« when the places of the ſtars, and the 
appearance of the new moons, and 
© the eclipſes of the ſun and moon, 
© and the conjunctĩons of the heaven- 
iy bodies, are computed by it, they 
may arrive as near as poſſible to the 
truth, which, in fat, is every day 
* ſeenandconfirmedintheobſervatory. 


© It therefore behoveth thoſe who 
excel in this art, in return for ſo great 
© a benefit, to offer up their prayers 
for long continuance of the power 
_ © and proſperity of ſo good a King, 
* the ſafeguard of the earth, and 
thus obtain for themſelves a bleſſing 
in both worlds. 
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Tue five obſervatories conſtructed by Jazaſinha ſtill exiſt, in a ſtate more or 
leſs perſect. Having had the opportunity of examining four of the number X 
I ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort deſcription of them. 


The obſervatory at Dehly is ſituated without the walls of the city, at the 
diſtance of one mile and a quarter ; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Jummah 
Majid, at the diſtance of a mile and three quarters, its latitude 28 deg. 37 


min. 37 ſec. N. * longitude 77 deg. 2 min. 27 ſec. E. from Greenwich; it 
conſiſts of ſeveral detached buildings: 


1. A large Equatorial Dial, of the form repreſented at the letter A in Sir 
Robert Barker's deſcription of the Benares obſervatory, (Ph. Tran. vol. 
LXVII.) its form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and thoſe of the 
circle on which the degrees were marked, are broken in ſeveral places. The 
length of the gnomon, meaſured with a chord, I found to be 118 feet ſeven 
inches, reckoning its elevation equal to the latitude of the obſervatory, 28 deg. 
37 min.; this gives the length of the baſe 104 feet one inch, and the perpen- 
dicular height 56 feet nine inches; but, the ground being lower at the north 
end, the actual elevation at the top of the gnomon above it is more than this 
quantity. This is the inſtrument called by af, ſemrat Yunter (the 
prince of dials). It is built of ſtone, but the edges of the gnomon and of the 


„ * n of white marble, a few ſmall portions 
of which only remain. 


2. At a little diftance from this inftrument towards the N.W. is another 
equatorial dial, more entire, but ſmaller, and of a different conſtruction. In 
the middle ſtands a gnomon, which, as uſual in theſe buildings, contains a 


* The latitude afgned to it in the Zeej Mabommedfbaby is 28 deg. 37 min, 
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ſtair up to the top. On each fide of this gnomon are two concentric ſemicir- 
cles, having for their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; they have a 
certain inclination to the horizon : at the ſouth point, I found it to be twen- 
ty-nine degrees (nearly equal to the latitude,) but at ſome diftance from that 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, that they repreſent me- 
ridians, removed by a certain angle upon the meridian of the place. On each 
fide of this part is another gnomon, equal in ſize to the former ; and to the 
eaſtward and weſtward of them, are the arches on which the hours are marked. 
The uſe of the centre part above deſcribed, I have never been able to learn. 
The length of the gnomon, which is equal to the diameter of the outer circle, is 
thirty-five feet four inches. The length of a degree on the outer circle is 
3.74 inches. The diftance between the outer and inner circle is two fect 


nine inches. . and each of theſe is ſubdi- 
vided into fix parts or minutes. 8 


3. The north wall of this building connects the three gnomons at their 
higheſt end, and on this wall is deſcribed a graduated ſemicircle, for taking 
the altitudes of bodies, that lie due eaſt or due weſt from the eye of the ob- 
ſerver. 


4. To the weſtward of this building, and cloſe to it, is a wall, in the plane 
of the meridian, on which is deſcribed a double quadrant, having for centres 
the two upper corners of the wall, for obſerving the altitudes of bodies paſſing 
the meridian, either to the north or ſouth of the Zenith. One degree on theſe 
quadrants meaſured 2.833 inches, and theſe are divided into minutes. | 


5. To the ſouthward of the great dial are two buildings, named 


Uſnanah. 
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fame purpoſe, which is to obſerve the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly 


bodies, they are two in number, on purpoſe that two perſons may obſerve at 
the ſame time, and ſo compare and correct their obſervations. 


- Theſe buildings are circular, and in the centre of each is a pillar of the 
ſame height with the building itſelf, which is open at top. From this pillar, 
at the height of about three feet from the bottom, proceed radii of fione 
horizontally to the circular wall of the building. Theſe radii are thirty in 
number; the ſpaces between them are equal to the radii themſelves, which 
meaſure in breadth as they recede from the pillar, ſo that each radius and 
each intermediate ſpace forms a ſector of fix degrees. 


The wall of the building at the ſpaces between the radii forms receſſes in- 
ternally, being thinner at thoſe places than where it joins the radii. In each 
of theſe receſſes are two windows, one over the other; and in the ſides of the 
receſs are ſquare holes, at about the diſtance of two feet, above one another, 
by means of which a perſon may climb to the top. On the edges of theſe 
receſſes are marked the degrees of the ſun's altitude, or rather the tangents of 
thoſe degrees ſhewn by the ſhadow of the centre pillar ; and numbered from 
the top, from one degree to forty-five. For the altitude; when the ſun riſes 
higher, the degrees are marked on the horizontal radii ; but they are num- 
bered from the pillar outwards, beginning with one, ſo that the number here 
pointed out by the ſhadow, is the complement of the altitude. Theſe de- 
grees are ſubdivided into minutes. The ſpaces. on the wall, oppoſite to the 
radii, are divided into fix equal parts, or degrees, by lines drawn from 
top to bottom, but theſe degrees are not ſubdivided. By obſerving on 

which 
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which of theſe the ſhadow of the pillar falls, we may determine the ſun's az:- 
muth. The parts on the pillar oppoſite to the radii, and the intermediate 
ſpaces, in all ſixty, are marked by lines reaching * and painted of 
different colours. 


In the ſame manner that we *** 
we may alſo obſerve thoſe of the moon, when her light is ſtrong enough to 
caſt a ſhadow. Thoſe of the moon at other times, or of a ſtar, may alſo be 
found by placing the eye either on one of the radii, or at the edge of one of 
the receſſes in the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefs than forty- 
five degrees,) and moving along till the top of the pillar is in a line with the 
object. The degree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, or its 
complement, and the azimuth known from the number of the radius to which 
the eye is applied. 

The dimenſions of the building are as follow: 

Length of the radius from the circumference of the centre pil- 


Ft. In. 
lar to the wall; being equal to the height of the wall above 
the radii Ra, - - - - - 24 61 
Length of one degree on the circular wall — - , 
Which gives for the whole circumference - - „ 
meaſured by a handkerchief car- 
Cicunference of te pil lod amd is 2 17 0 
Deduced from its coloured di viſions meaſured 
1 with compaſſes — - - * 


I do not fee how obſervations can be made when the ſhadow falls on the 
ſpaces between the ſtone radii or ſectors; and from reſlecting on this, I am 
inclined to think, that the two inſtruments, inſtead of being duplicates, may 
Vor. V. a be 
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be ſupplementary one to the other; the ſectors in one correſponding to the 
racant ſpaces in the other, ſo that in one or other an obſervation of any body 
viſible above the horizon, might at any time be made. This point remains 
to be aſcertained. 


6. Between theſe two buildings and the great equatorial dial, is an inftru- 
ment called flamiah. It is a concave hemiſpherical ſurface, formed of maſun 
work, to repreſent the inferior hemiſphere of the heavens. It is divided by 
fix ribs of ſolid work, and as many hollow ſpaces ; the edges of which repre- 
ſent meridians at the diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. The di- 
ameter of the hemiſphere is twenty-ſeven feet five inches. 


The next in point of ſize and preſervation among thoſe which I have had 
the opportunity of examining, is the obſervatory at Oujein. It is ſituated at 
the ſouthern extremity of the city in the quarter called Jryſngporrah, where 
are ſtill the remains of a palace of Juyzaſinha, who was toubahdar of Meliva, in 
the time of Mahommed Shah. The parts of it are as follow : 


1. A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of the meridian. It is a 
ſtone wall, twenty-ſeven fect high, and twenty-ſix feet in length. The eaſt 
fide is ſmooth and covered with plaiſter, on which the quadrants are deſcribed ; 
on the weſt fide is a ſtair, by which you aſcend to the top. At the top, 
near the two corners, and at the diſtance of twenty-five feet one inch from 
one another, were fixed two ſpikes of iron, perpendicular to the plane of 
the wall ; but theſe have been pulled out. With theſe points as centres, 
and a radius equal to their diftance ; two arcs of go degrees are deſcribed in- 


2 — terſcing each other. Theſe are divided in the manner 
— 


repreſented in the margin. One diviſion in the upper circle 
is 
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is equal to fix degrees; in the ſecond one degree, (the extent contained 
in the ſpecimens) in the third fix minutes, and in the fourth one minute. One 
of theſe arcs ſerves to obſerve the altitude of any body to the north, and the 
other of any body to the ſouth of the Zenith ; but the arc which has its centre 
to the ſouth, is continued to the ſouthward beyond the perpendicular, and its 
centre about half a degree, by which, the altitude of the ſun, can at all times 
be taken on this arc. With this inftrument Jayaſinla determined the latitude 
of Oujein to be 23® 10 N. 


Suppoſing the latitude, here meant, to be (as is moſt probable) that of 
the obſervatory, I was anxious to compare it with the reſult of my own obſer- 
rations (Afiatick Reſearches, vol. IV. p. 150. 152.) and, for that purpoſe, I 
made an accurate meaſurement from our camp, at Suan DawuL's durgah, 
to the mural quadrant of the obſervatory. I found the ſouthing of the qua- 
drant from our camp to be one mile 3.9 furlongs, which makes 1 17” differ- 
ence of latitude. 


The latitude of the camp, by medium of two obſervations, of 
the ſun is i. - - - - 
Deduced from the medium of fix obſervations of fixed ftars, 
taken at Raxa Knax's garden, at different latitude 7 S. 23 11 45 


From obſervation of the ſun at the ſame place 23 11 37 
From two obſervations of & , taken at the houſe in town, 

at different latitude 32” S. - - - 23 11 28 

164 

Latitude of Shak Durou's durgar, by medium of all obſervations 23 11 41 

| Difference of latitude, camp and obſervatory "TTY 1 17 

Gives the latitude of the obſervatory - 23 10 24 


A a2 A cloſer 
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A cloſer coincidence could not be expected, eſpecially as no account is 
made of ſeconds in any of the latitudes given in the Zeej Muhommedfhaky. 
But, if farther refinement were defired, we might account for the difference, 
by the Hindu obſervers not having made any allowance for refraction. Thus, 
if we ſuppoſe the ſun's altitude to have been obſerved, when on the equator, 
the reſult will be as follows: 


Latitude of the obſervatory - - 23* 10 24” 
Its complement, being the true altitude of the fun on the 
equator - - - 66 49 36 
Refraction - - - 24 
Sun's apparent altitude - - 66 50 0 
Latitude of the obſervatory from obſervation of the ſun 
upon the equator without allowing for refraction - 23 10 0 


But (beſides that I do not pretend, that the mean of my own obſervations 
can be relied on, to a lefs quantity than fifteen ſeconds,) when we conſider, 
that a minute on the quadrant of the obſervatory is hardly .09 of an inch, 
without any contrivance for ſubdiviſion, we ſhall find it needleſs to deſcend 
into fuch minuteneſs : and as Jazafinha had European obſervers, it is not likely 
the refraction would be neglected, eſpecially as the Zeej Mahommedfbahy con- 
tains a table for that purpoſe. This table is an exact copy of M. De La 
Hinz's, which may be ſeen in the Encyclopedie, art. Refraction. 


This inftrument is called, Yiim-aster-bhitti-yunter. With one of the faine 
kind at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly obſervatory,) in the year 1729, Jazafinha ſays, 
he determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23 28. In the following 
year (1730) it was obſerved by Gopix 23® 28' 20”. 


2. On 
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2. On the top of the mural quadrant is a ſmall pillar, the upper circle of 

which being two feet in diameter, is graduated for obſerving the amplitude of 

the heavenly bodies, at their rifing and ſetting ; it is called Agra Yunter. 
The circles on it are very much effaced. 


3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the eaſtward is increaſed in 
thickneſs, and on this part is conſtructed a horizontal dial called Puebhe . 
Venter. Its length is two feet four inches and a half, but the diviſions on it 
are almoſt totally effaced. 


4. Dig anſa Yunter, a circular building, 116 feet in circumference. It is 
now roofed with tiles, and converted into the abode of a Hindu deity, ſo 
that I could not get acceſs to examine its conſtruction ; but the following ac- 
count of it is delivered in the Sem rat Siddhanta, an aſtronomical work com- 
poſed under the inſpection of nba. | 


On a horizontal plane deſcribe the three concentric circles A B C, and draw 
the north, ſouth, caſt, and weſt lines, as in the figure. Then, on A build a 
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ſolid pillar, of any height at 
pleaſure; on B build a 
wall, equal in height to the 


pillar at A; and on C a 
72 wall of double that height. 

f From the north, ſouth, 
point D, directly above the 


J 
#, caſt, and weſt points, on the 
centre of the pillar A. To 


top of the wall C firetch 
the centre of that pillar faſten a thread, which is to be laid over the top 


the threads N. S. W. E. inter- 

ſecting each other in the 
of the wall C, and to be ſtretched by a weight ſuſpended to the other end 
of it. 1 


The uſe of this inſtrument is for obſerving the azimuth ſ(dlig- ana] of the 
heavenly bodies ; and the obſervations with it are made in the following 
manner: 'The obſerver ſtanding at the circumference of the circle B, 
while an aſſiſtant manages the thread moveable round the circle C, places his 
eye ſo that the object to be obſerved, and the interſection of the threads N. S. 
W.E. may be in one vertical plane, while he directs the affiftant to carry 
the moveable thread into the fame plane. Then the degrees on the circle 
C cut off by the moveable thread, give the azimuth required. In order to 
make this obſervation with accuracy, it ſeems neceſſury that the point 
D, and the centre of the pillar A, ſhould be connected by a thread 


Per- 
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perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mention is made of this in the original 
deſcription. 


5. Niree-wila-yunter, or equinoctial dial, is a cylinder, placed with its axis 
horizontally, in the north and ſouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, 
ſo that theſe ends are parallel to the equator (Ndree-wila). On each of 
theſe ends a circle is deſcribed, the diameter of which in this inſtrument i: 
3 feet 7 inches and a half. Theſe are divided into g, lurries, of fix degrees, 
into degrees and ſubdiviſions, which are now effaced. In the centre of 


each circle, was an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to the plane of the 


circle, and conſequently parallel to the earth's axis. When the ſun is in 
the ſouthern ſigns, the hours are ſhewn by the ſhadow of the pin in the 
ſouth, and when he is in the northern figns by that to the north. On the 
meridian line on both fides are marked the co-tangent, to a radius equal to 
the length of the centre pin. The ſhadow of the pin on this line at noon, 
points out the ſun's declination. 


6. Semrdt-yunter, alſo called Niree-wwila, another form of equinoctial dial. 
(Fig. A of Sir Rozenr Bank xn's plate.) It conſiſts of a gnomon of ſtone, 
containing within it a ſtair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 inches; height from 
the ground, at the ſouth end, 3 feet 9.7 inches; at the north end 22 feet, 
being here broken. On each fide is built an arc of a circle, parallel to the 
equator, of go degrees. Its radius is 9 feet 1 inch ; breadth from north to 
ſouth 3 feet 1 inch. Theſe arcs are divided into g,hurries and ſubdiviſions ; 
and the ſhadow of the gnomon among them points out the hours. From 


the north and ſouth. extremities of the interſection. of theſe arcs with the 


gnomon, are drawn lines upon the gnomon, perpendicular to the line of their 


inter- 
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interſection. Theſe are conſequently radii of the ares; and from the points on 
the upper edge of the gnomon where theſe lines cut it, arc conſtructed two lines 
of tangents, one to the northward, and another to the ſouthward, to a radius 
equal to that of the arc. To find the ſun's declination, place a pin among theſe 
diviſions, perpendicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and more it backward: 
and forwards, till its ſhadow falls on the north or ſouth edge of the arc 
below: the diviſion on which the pin is then placed, will ſhew the ſun's de- 
clination. In like manner, to find the declination (kr4nt;) of a fiar, and its 
diſtance in time, from the meridian (net-ghurry) place your eye among the 
diviſions of the arc, and move it till the edge of the gnomon cut the ſtar, 
while an affiſtant holds a pin among the diviſions on the edge of the gno- 
mon, ſo that the pin may ſeem to cover the ſtar. Then the divifion on the 
arc at which the eye was placed, will ſhew the diſtance of the fiar from the 
meridian ; while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, will ſhew its 
declination. 


At Matra the remains of the obſervatory are in the fort, which was built by 
Jayafinha on the bank of the Jumna. The inftruments are on the roof of one 
of the apartments. They are all imperfect, and in general of ſmall dimen- 


1. An Equinoctial Dial, being a circle nine fect two inches in diameter, 
placed parallel to the plane of the equator, and facing northwards. It is 
divided into g,Arrries of fix degrees each: each of theſe is ſubdivided into 
degrees, which are numbered as put 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60: laſtly, each 
ſubdiviſion is farther divided into five parts, being 12 minutes, or two pull. 
In the centre is the remains of the iron ſtyle, or pin, which ſerved to caſt 
the ſhadow. 


2. On 
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2. On the top of this inſtrument is a ſhort pillar, on the upper ſurface of 
which is an amplitude inftrument (like that deſcribed No. 2, Orjein obſerva- 
tory, called Agru-yunter) ; but it is only divided into octants. Its diameter 
is two feet five inches. | 


3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitude inſtrument, divided into 
ſixty- equal parts. Its diameter is only thirteen inches. 


4. On the ſame terrace is a circle, in the plane of the horizon, with a gno- 
mon ſimilar to that of a horizontal dial, but the diviſions are equal, and of 
fix degrees each. It muſt therefore have been intended for ſome other purpoſe 
than the common horizontal dial, unleſs we may conceive it to have been made 
by ſome perſon who was ignorant of the true principles of that inſtrument. This 
could not have been the caſe with Jayaſenha and his aſtronomers ; but the in- 
ſtrument has ſome appearance of being of a later date than moſt of the others: 
they are all of ſtone or brick, plaiſtered with lime, in which the lines and 
ſigures are cut; and the plaiſter of this inſtrument, though on the level of the 
terrace, and conſequently more expoſed to accidents than the others, is the 
freſheſt and moſt entire of all. 


5. On the eaſt wall, but facing weſiward, is a ſegment, exceeding- a ſemi- 
circle, with the arch downwards. It is divided into two parts, and each of 
theſe into fifteen diviſions. Its diameter is four feet. On the weſt wall, facing 
caſtwards, is a ſimilar ſegment, with the arch upwards, divided in the ſame 
way as the former. Its diameter is ſeven feet nine inches. 


The obſervatory at Benares having been deſcribed by Sir Rox RAT Banxes, 
and Mr. WILLIAus, I have only a few remarks to offer, in addition to the ac- 
count delivered by thofe gentlemen. 


Vo. v. B b l. A. 
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I. A. (of Sir Robert Barker's plate) is the Semrat-yunter, deſcribed Dehly 
obſervatory, No. I. and Oujein obſervatory, No. VI. The arcs on each fide 
are carried as far as ninety-ſix degrees, which are ſubdivided into tenth parts. 
Each ſpace of fix degrees is numbered from the bottom of the arc towards 
the top, fixteen in each arc. Each of theſe is equal to twenty-four minutes of 
our time, which anſwers to the Hindu aſtronomical g,hurry. Beſides the ſtair 
contained in the gnomon, one aſcends along a limb of each arc. The di- 
menſions have been given by Mr. Williams, with an accuracy that leaves me 
nothing to add on that head. With reſpect to the reaſon of the name I am 
ſomewhat in doubt. It may have been given from its eminent utility ; but the 
Rajah had conferred on one of his principal Pandits the title of Semrat or 
Prince; and perhaps this inſtrument, as well as the Semrat-fddhanta, may 
have been denominated in compliment to him; as another inſtrument (which I 
have not been able to find out) was called Jey-pergas in alluſion to the Rajah's 


B is the equinoctial dial or Naree-wila of No. V. Oujein obſervatory. 
The name given by the Pandi to Mr. Williams (gentu-rage) probably 


ought to be yunter or yunter-raj, q. d. the royal dial. 


Cis a circle of iron, faced with braſs, placed between two ſtone pillars, 
about the height of the eyes, and revolving round one of its diameters, 
which is fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadth of the rim of 
the circle is two inches, the thickneſs of iron one inch, of braſs three tenths 
of an inch. The diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth, 
and 
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into four equal parts; and there are larger diviſions, containing fix degrees 
each. The ſize of a degree is .3 of an inch. Round the centre revolves an in- 
dex of braſs; the end of which is formed as in the margin ; 
and the line A B, which produced, paſſes through the centre 
of the circle, marks the degrees. From this deſcription, it 
appears that the circle when placed in a vertical poſition, is 
in the plane of the meridian of Benares ; when it declines from 
that poſition, it repreſents ſome other meridian. Were there 
any contrivance for meaſuring the quantity of this deviation, it 
would anſwer the purpoſe of an equatorial inſtrument, for determining the 
place of a ſtar, or any other phenomenon in the heavens. For by moving 
the circle and its index, till the latter points exactly to the object, the degrees 
of deviation from the vertical poſition would mark the diſtance of the object 
from the meridian ; and the degrees on the circle, interſected between the index 
and the diameter, which is perpendicular to that on which it revolves, would 
ſhew its declination. This laſt may indeed be obſerved with the infirument 
in its preſent ſtate ; but I am inclined to think, that there has been ſome con- 
trivance for the former part alſo; having been informed by a learned Pandit, 
that in two rings of this kind in the Jeyanagear obſervatory ſuch contrivance 
actually exiſts. On one of the pillars that ſupport the axis, a circle is deſcribed 
parallel to the equator, divided into degrees and minutes; to the axis of 
the moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried round by the emo- 
tion of the circle ; and thus points out among the diviſions on the immoveable 
circle, the diſtance from the meridian of the body to be obſerved. 


Obſervations with this inſtrument cannot have admitted of much accuracy, 
Bb2 25 
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as the index is not furniſhed with fights; and the pin by which it is fixed 
to the centre of the circle is ſo prominent, that the eye cannot look alung 
the index itſelf. 


The literal meaning of the Sanſcrit term Kranti-writ, is circle of declination, 
which may, with ſome propriety, have been applied to this inftrument, as men- 
| tioned by Mr. JF:/hams. But this name is, in the Hindu aſtronomical books, 
peculiarly appropriated to the ecliptic ; and as the Sem'rat Sid-dhanta con- 
tains the deſcription of an inſtrument called Kranti-writ-yunter, wherein a circle 
is made, by a particular contrivance, to retain a poſition parallel to the eclip- 
tic, I am inclined to believe that the appellation has been erroneouſly given 


D is the Dig-anſa-yunter, No. 4. Oujein obſervatory. The iron pins,” 
with ſmall holes in them, on the top of the outer wall, at the four car- 
dinal © points,” are undoubtedly as the Pandits informed Mr. Villiams for 
ſtretching the wires, or threads, the uſe of which is fully explained abore. 


The quadrant deſcribed by Sir Robert Barker, but not repreſented in his 
plate, is the Yam-utter-bhitti-yunter, deſcribed Orjein obſervatory, No. 1. 


On the ſouth-eaſt corner of the terrace is a ſmall platform raiſed above its 
level, fo that you mount upon it by a flight of ſteps. Upon this we find a cir- 
cle of ſtone, which Mr. Williams found to be fix feet two inches in diameter, 
in a poſition inclined to the horizon. Mr. Hilkams ſays it fronts the weſt, 
and that he could not learn the uſe of it. | 


I dare not, without further examination, oppoſe to, this what I find in my 
notes, taken in 1786, that it ſtands in the plane of the equinoctial. If that 
is the caſe it has been clearly intended for a dial of the fame kind as fig. 

| B. and 
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B. and probably, as Mr. Williams ſays, never completed, as I found no ap- 
pearance of graduation on the circle. 


Having deſcribed thoſe among the obſervatories conſtructed by Jayafinha, 
which have fallen under my obſervation, I proceed to give ſome account of 
the tables intitled Zeej Mahommedſhahy. But here I ſhould regret that, not 
having acceſs to the Tabule Ludovicia of La Hire, I am unable to determine, 


whether thoſe of yana are merely taken from the former, by adapting - 


them to the Arabian lunar year; or, whether, as he aſſerts, they are corrected 
by his own obſervations ; did not the zcal for promoting enquiries of this na- 
ture, manifeſted in the queries propoſed to the Afiatick Society by Profeſſor 
PLayyaiR (to whom I intend to tranſmit a copy of the Zeej Mahommedfhaky } 
convince me, that he will aſcertain, better than I could have done, the point in 
queſtion. 


I. TaBLEs of the Sex conſiſt of, 


1. Mean longitudes of the ſun, and of his apogee, for current years of 

the Hejira from 1141 to 1171 inclufive. 

2. Mean motions of the ſun, and of his apogee, for the following periods of 
Arabian years, viz. 30, 60, 9O, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 600, 

900, 1200. 

3. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogee, for Arabian months. 

4. The ſame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The ſame for hours, 24 to a natural day; but theſe are continued to 
61 ; ſo that the numbers anſwering to them, taken for the next lower de- 

6. The fame for years complete of the Hejira, from 1 to 31. 


7. The 
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7. The equation of time. 

8. The ſun's equation, or equation of the orbit. Argument, his mean an: 
maly, corrected by the equation of time, If this is in the northern figns, the 
equation is to be ſubtracted from his place correfted by the equation of time; 
if in the ſouthern, to be added. 


9. The ſun's diftance, his horary motion, and apparent diameter. Argument, 
II. TaBLEs of the Moon, 


1—6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of the Moon, of her apogee 
and node, for the ſame period, as the correſponding tables of the ſun. 


7. The moon's firſt equation, or elliptic equation. Argument, her mean 
anomaly, corrected by the equation of time, to be applied to her place; cor- 
reed by the equation of time, in the ſame manner as the equation of the ſun 
to his. 


8. The moon's ſecond equation, is to be applied in three places; viz. to her 
kongitude and apogee, corrected by the firſt equation and to the node. It has 
two arguments. 

1. From the moon's longitude once equated, ſubtract the fun's equated 
place. The figns and degrees of this are at the top and bottom of the table. 

2. From the moon's place once equated, ſubtract the place of the ſun's apo- 
gee. The figns and degrees of this are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interſection of the two arguments. If the ſecond 
argument is in the firſt half of the zodiac, and the firſt argument in the firſt or 
fourth quarter, the equation is to be added; in the ſecond or third, to be ſub- 
trated. But if the ſecond argument is in the ſecond half of the z:diac, and the 
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firſt argument in the firſt or fourth quarter, it is ſubtractive; and in the ſecond 
or third quarter, it is additive. 

9. The moon's third equation, has alſo two arguments ; 

1. From the moon's place, corrected by the ſecond equation, ſubtract the 
ſun's true longitude ; the ſigns and degrees of this are at the top and bottom of 
the table. 
2. The moon's mean anomaly, corrected by the ſecond equation; the figns 
and degrees are on the right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interſection of the arguments; and is to be ap- 
plied to the moon's longitude twice equated, by addition or ſubtraction, as ex- 
preſſed in the table, to give her true place in the felet-mayee or in her orbit. 

10. Equation of the node. 

Argument, the moon's longitude thrice equated, diminifhed by that of the 
ſun. The equation is to be added to, or ſubtracted from, the place of the node, 
as expreſſed in the table. 

In the ſame table is a ſecond column, entitled correfion of the node. The 
re rn guage — A 

1. The moon's fourth equation, or reduction from her orbit to the ecliptic. 
er ies ec Hs 
the node, the remainder is the argument of latitude, and this is alſo the argument 
of the fourth equation ; which is to be ſubtracted, if the argument is in the firſt 
or third quarter, from the moon's place in her orbit; and if the argument is in 
the ſecond or fourth quarter, added to the ſame to give her longitude in the - 
muffil, i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

12. Table of the moon's latitude, contains two columns, latitude and adjuft- 
ment of the latitude. Both of theſe are to be taken out by the ſigns and degrees 
of the argument of latitude. 


Mulriply 
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Multiply into one another, the correction of the node and the adjuſtment 
of the latitude, and add the product to the latitude of the moon, as taken 
out of the table, to give the latitude correct; which is northern if the 
argument of latitude be in the firſt half of the zodiac, and vice verd. 


III. TaBLes of Sxrrxs. 


1—6. Contain the mean longitudes and motions of Suturn, of his apogee and 
node, for the ſame periods as the correſponding tables of the Sun and Moon. 


7. Firſt equation. Argument Saturn's mean anomaly ; if in the firſt fix 
 figns, ſubtraction, and vice venſd. 


8. Equation of the node. Argument, the argument of latitude, found by 
ſubtracting the longitude of the node, from that of Saturn once equated; ad- 
ditive in the firſt and fourth quarters, ſubtractive in the ſecond and third. 


9. Saturn's ſecond equation, or reduction of his orbit to the ecliptic. Ar- 
gument, the corrected argument of latitude or difference between Saturn's lon- 
gitude once equated and the equated longitude of the node. This equation 
to be added to, or ſubtracted from, the planet's longitude once equated, (or 
his place in his orbit,) in the ſame caſes as indicated in the correſponding 
table of the moon. 


10. Table of Saturn's inclination. Argument, the argument of latitude. 
11. Table of Saturn's diſtance. Argument, his mean anomaly corrected 
by the fecond equation. 


IV. Tas of JuritER, correſpond with thoſe of Saturn, excepting that 
there is no equation of the node, ſo that they are only ten in number. 


v. 
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V. VI. VII. Tables of Mans, Vexvus, and Mzxcuxy, agree in number, 
denomination, and uſe, with thoſe of Jupiter. 


For ſeveral parts of the foregoing information, I am indebted to the grandſon 
of a Pandit, who was a principal co-adjutor of Jayaſinha in his aſtronomical la- 
bours. The Rajah beſtowed on him the title of Jyo/;fh-ray, or Aftronomer-rozal, 
with a jageer which produced 5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of theſe 
deſcended to his poſterity ; but from the incurſions and exactions of the 
Mahrattas the rent of the jageer land was annihilated. The young man find- 
zng his patrimonial mheritance reduced to nothing, and that fcience was no 
longer held in eſtimation, undertook a journey to the Decan, in hopes that his 
talents might there meet with better encouragement ; at the ſame time, with a 
view of viſiting a place of religious worſhip on the banks of the Nerbuddah. 
There he fell in with Rex6 Raw Arran, dewan of the powerful family of 
Po wan, who was on his march to join ALr-Banapur in Bundelcund. With 
this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived at Ozjem while I was there. This 
young man poſſeſſed a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu aftronomical 
ſcience contained in the various Sid,dhantas, and that not confined to the me- 
chanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their 
demonſtration ; yet he had inherited the ſpirit of Jayafinha in ſuch a degree, as 
to ſee and acknowledge the ſuperiority of European ſcience. In his poſſeſſion I 
faw the tranſlation into Saunſcrit of feveral European works, executed under the 
orders of Jazaſinka, particularly Evctiy's Elements with the treatiſes of plain 
and ſpherical trigonome!ry, and on the conſtruction and uſe of logarithms, which 
are annexed to Cuxx's or CommManDive's edition. In this tranſlation, the in- 
ventor is called Don Ic Ax Narixx, an additional preſuraption that Jaxnha's Eu- 
ropean aſtronomers were of the Portugueſe nation. This indeed, requires little 

Vol. V. 


COT - 


ſirmation, 


Cc 
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ſirmation, as the fon of one of them, Don Pzpro ps STLVA, is ſtill alive 
at Jayanagar ; and Pedro himſelf, who was a phyſician as well as aſtronomer, 
has not been dead more than five or fix years. Beſides theſe, the Pandit, had 
a table of logarithms and of logarithmic fines and tangents to ſeven places of 
figures ; and a treatiſe on conic ſections. I have always thought, that after 
having convinced the Eaſtern nations of our ſuperiority in policy and in arms, 
nothing can contribute more to the extenſion of our national glory than the 
diffufion among them of a taſte for European ſcience. And as the means of 
promoting ſo deſirable an end, thoſe among the natives who had penetration 
to ſee, and ingenuouſly to own, its ſuperior accuracy and evidence, ought to 
be cheriſhed. Among thoſe of the Iflamic faith, Turevzzur Husszix 
Knax, who, by tranſlating the works of the immortal NRwrox, has con- 
_ ducted thoſe imbued with Arabick literature to the fountain of all phyſical 
and aftronomical knowledge, is above my praiſe. I hoped that the Pandit 
Jyotifh Ray, following the ſteps of his anceſtors and of his illuftrious maſter, 
might one day render a fimilar ſervice to the diſciples of Brahma. But this 
expectation was diſappointed by his ſudden death at Jayanagar ſoon after our 
departure from Oujein : and with him the genius of Jayafnha became extinct. 
Urax1a fled before the brazen fronted Mars, and the obſervatory was con- 
verted into an arſcnal and foundery of cannon. 


The Hindu aftronomy, from the learned and ingenious diſquiſitions of Mr, 
BaiLy and profeſſor P.avyain, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not ſtand in need of confirmation by collateral evidence. Elſe, 


it is evident, from the foregoing account, that ſuch could not be derived 
from the obſervatories which have been deſcribed by travellers ; thoſe being 


of 
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of modern date, and as probably of European as of Hindu conſtruction. 
The aſſiſtance derived by Jayaſinka from European books alſo inclines me 
to think, that the treatiſe entitled Cferraderſa, which was inſpected by 
Captain WIIronn's Pandit, (Afiat. Ref. vol. IV. p. 178.) was not confined to 
geometrical knowledge, of purely Brahminical origin. 


Cc2 XVI. DE- 


2183 J 
XVI. 


Drsenirriox of @ Specics of MELOE, an inſect of the Finsr or 
CoLroyTEROUs Order in the LixxEAxX Syſtem : found in all Parts 


of Bexcar, Beuan, and Ovpe ; and poſſeſſing all the —ͤ of the 
Serax181 Hering Fhy, or MxLOR YVeficatorins. 


By Capitam HarpDwicke, 
Communicated by Mr. W. HuxTts. 


' NTENN.E. Mox111ror, ſhort, conſiſting of eleven articulations, in- 

creaſing in fize from the ſecond to the apex ; the firſt nearly as long as 

rhe laſt ; each a little thicker upwards than at the baſe, — 
cut off, the laſt excepted, which is egg- form. 


Palpi—four, inequaled, cluabed, the poſterior pair of three, and the anterior, 
of two articulations. | 

Mamllle or jus:s—four, the exterior horney, flightly curved inwards, three 
toothed—the two inferior teeth very ſmall ; the exterior pair compreſſed and 
bruſh-like. 
Head, gibbous ; eyes prominent, large, reticulated; labium or upper lip, 
hard, emarginated. 

Thorax—convex above, broader towards the abdomen, and encompaſſed by 
a narrow marginal line. 

Elytra, cruſtaceous, the length of the abdomen, „ 
with eggs, when they are ſhorter by one ring; convex above, concave 
beneath ; yellow, with three tranſverſe, black, irregular, undulated bands; 
the one at the apex broadeſt, and that at the baſe dividing the yellow longi- 
tudinally, into two ſpots : porcated, or ridged ; the ridges longitudinal and 
paralle], 
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parallel to the ſuture ; in number, three equal, one unequal, the ridges not 
very prominent. 


Ale or wings—membraneous, a little exceeding the elytra in length, and the 


The tarfi of the two firſt pair of feet confiſts of five articulations ; and of the 
poſterior pair, four only. 


Every part of the inſet, excepting the wings and elytra, is black, oily to 
the touch, and covered more or leſs with denſe hairs ; a few ſcattered hairs are 
alſo evident on the elytra. All the cruſtaceous parts of the inſect are pitted mi- 
nutely. It is about the bignefs of the Melo? Proſcarabens of Lixx. and a full 
grown one, when dry and fit for uſe, is to the M. Veſculorius in weight as 4] 
to 1. 

They come into ſeaſon with the periodical rains, and are found from the 
month of July to the end of October, feeding on the flowers of cucurbitaceors 
plants, but more frequently on the ſpecies of Cucumis called by the natives 
Turiey ; with a cylindrical, ſmooth, ten angled fruit. Alſo on the Raam Turiey; 
or Hibifeus Eſeulentus Hibiſeus, Roſa Senfe—and in jungles where theſe plants 
are not to be found, they are to be met with on two or more ſpecies of Side, 
which flouriſh in that ſeaſon. 


In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the leaves of all theſe plants, 
except the Turiex—which I haxe not obſerved them eat. They are great de- 
vourers, and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 


In September they are full of eggs, which ſeems to be the beſt ſtate in which 
they can be taken for medical uſe, at that time adounding more abundantly in 
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an acrid yellow oil, in which, probably, refides their moſt active pro- 
perty. 


This fluid ſeems the animal's means of rendering itſelf obnoxious to others ; 
for, on the moment of applying the hand to ſeize it, it ejects a large globula 
from the knee joint of every leg, and this, if ſuffered to dry on the fingers, 
ſoon produces an uncommon tingling in the part, and ſometimes a bliſter. 
This is the only inconvenience attending the catching of them, for they make 
no reſiſtance : on the contrary, they draw in the head towards the breaſt as 
ſoon as touched, and endeavour to throw themſelves off the plant they are 
found on. 


The female produces about 150 eggs, a little ſmaller than a caraway ſeed, 
white and oblong oval. Their larvæ I have not ſeen, therefore as yet know not 
where they depoſit their eggs. 


Their flight from plant to plant is flow, — 6668-hao 
noiſe, the body hanging almoſt perpendicularly to the wings. 


They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an orange red to a bright 
yellow ; but, I do not find this rariety conſtitutes any difference in ſex. 


tel- ene, expreſſive of its oily nature: they are acquainted with its bliftering 
properties, but I do not find they make any medicinal uſe of it. 


The drawing which accompanies this deſcription, exhibits the fly of its 
 Futte-Ghur, September, 1796. 


RE- 


DESCRIPTION OF A 


REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 
By W. HuxTEen, Eſq. 


The circumſtance reſpecting your new ſpecies of MELORH or Ly/ta, which 
I lately had occaſion to obſerve, was ſhortly as follows: 


Tincture of them was directed as an external application to a man's arm, 
which was paralytic in conſequence of rheumatiſm. On the firſt application 
ſeveral veſications were raiſed, as completely diſtended with ſerum, as if a bliſter 
had been applied. I am not particularly informed, what proportion the flics 
bore to the menſtruum; but, I think it was ſomething greater than that directed 
by the London college for the tincture of the officinal kind. 


March gil, 17 96. | 
REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY A SPECIES OF MELOE, 
FOUND IN BENGAL, BEHAR, AND OUDE. 


By W. R. Moxros, Eſq. 


I received your packet containing the ſpecimens of the new bliſtering fly, a 
few days ago, whilſt I was buſily employed in preparations for my departure 
from this ftation. I loſt no time, however, in making a trial of their efficacy on 
three different patients who required bliftering. They ſucceeded in each trial ; 
though the effect was in none produced completely in leſs than ten hours; and 
the veſications even then were filled with a ſerum rather gelatinous than fluid. 


As far as theſe few trials authoriſe a concluſion, we may ſafely 
confider them a valuable fubftiture for the cantharides; though 1 
ſhould think they will not, in general, be found fo active as the 
\ Spamſs fly, in its moſt perſect ſtate of preſervation. Captain Han- 


WICKE 
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WICKE has certainly, however, made a moſt uſeful addition to our Afatick 
AMuteria Medica ; and, he may rely on it, that if I ſhould inadvertently mention 
the diſcovery, I ſhall not fail to give him alſo the merit he is ſo fairly entitled 
to for it. The country people, I find, give the fly different names, ſo that 
there are, I ſuppoſe, many ſpecies of it, the moſt efficacious of which he will, 
in his account of it, particularize. 


REFERENCES. 


A. A full grown inſect of its natural ſize. 
B. The ſame reverſed, to ſhow the under part of the body and limbs. 
C. The eggs. 
D. An elytron of another fly, to ſhew the difference of colour and ſpots at the 
baſe. 
E. A wing diſplaxed. 
F. The head magniſied. 
G. The labium or lip. 
IT. The horny or exterior jaws. 
I. The hairy interior ditto. 
k. The poſierior pair or palpi. 
L. The anterior or leſſer ditto. 


Vol. V. D d XVII. A 
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A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 


OF SOME OF THE LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE 


BURMA EMPIRE. 


By FRANCIS BUCHANAN, M. D. 


PO judge from external appearance, that is to ſay, from ſhape, fize, and 

feature, there is one very extenſive nation that inhabits the eaſt of Aſa. 
It includes the eaſtern and weſtern Turtars of the Chineſe authors, the Calumcs, 
the Chineſe, the Japponeſe, the Malays, and other tribes inhabiting what is called 
the Peninſula of Judiu beyond the Ganges ; and the iflands to the ſouth and caft 
of this, as far at leaſt as New Guinea, This, however, is ſpeaking in a very ge- 
neral ſenſe, many foreign races being intermixed with the nation, and, perhaps, 
many tribes belonging to it being ſcattered beyond the limits I have mentioned. 


This nation may be diſtinguiſhed by a ſhort, ſquat, robuſt, fleſhy ſtature, 
and by features highly different from thoſe of an European. The face is ſome- 
what in ſhape of a lozenge, the forchead and chin being ſharpened, whilſt at 
the cheek bones it is very broad: unleſs this be what is meant by the conical 
head of the Chineſe, I confeſs myſelf at a loſs to underſtand what that is. The 
eyebrows, or ſupercillary ridges, in this nation project very little, and the eyes 


are very narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the external angles 
being the higheſt. The noſe is very ſmall, but has not, like that of the negro, 
Dd2 the 
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the appearance of having been flattened ; and the apertures of the noſtrils, 
which in the European are lincar and parallel, in them are nearly circular and 
divergent ; for the ſeptum marium being much thickeſt towards the face, places 
them entirely out of the parallel line. The mouths of this nation are in gene- 
ral well ſhaped; their hair is harſh, lank, and black. Thoſe of them that live 
even in the warmeſt climates, do not obtain the deep hue of the negro or Iiu- 
du; nor do ſuch of them as live in the coldeſt countries, acquire the clear 
bloom of the European. 


In adventitious circumſtances, fuch as laws, cuſtoms, government, political 
maxims, religion, and literature, there is alſo a ſtrong reſemblance among the 
different ſtates compoſing this great nation; no doubt ariſing from the frequent 
intercourſe that has been among them. 


But it is very ſurpriſing, that a wonderful difference of language ſhould pre- 
vail. Language of all adventitious circumſtances, is the ſureſt guide in tracing 
the migrations and connections of nations; and how in a nation, which bears 
ſuch ſtrong marks of being one, radically the fame, languages totally different 
ſhould prevail, I cannot, at preſent, pretend to conjecture: but, in order to 
aſſiſt, in accounting for the circumſtance, having, during my ſtay in the Burma 
empire, been at ſome pains to collect a comparative vocabulary of ſuch of the 
languages ſpoken 1n it as opportunity offered, I have thought it might be curi- 
ous to publiſh it. Iam ſenſible of its many imperfections: but it is a beginning, 
which I hope hereafter to make more complete ; and, where I fail, others, 
without doubt, will be more ſucceſsful. 


In all attempts to trace the migrations and connections of tribes by means of 
language, it ought to be carcfully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob- 
tained by ſearching through the whole extent of two dictionaries, it is by no 
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means the leaſt affinity ; for our organs being only capable of pronouncing a 
certain, and that a very limited number of ſounds, it is to be expected, according 
to the common courſe of chance, that two nations, in a few inſtances, will ap- 
ply the ſame ſound to expreſs the ſame idea. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that 
in tracing the radical affinities of languages, terms of art, men's names, religious 
and law phraſes, are, of all words, the moſt improper ; as they are liable con- 
ſtantly to be communicated by adrentitious circumſtances from one race of men 
to another. What connection of blood have we, Europeans, with the Jerrs, 
from whom a very great proportion of our names and religious terms are de- 
rived ? Or what connection have the natives of Bengal with the Arabs or En- 
gia, from whom they have derived moſt of their Jaw and political terms? With 
the former they have not even had political connection; as the phraſes in queſtion 
were derived to them through the medium of the Perfians and Turturs. Two 
languages, therefore, ought only to be confidered as radically the fame, when, of 
2 certain number of common words choſen by accident, the greater number have 
a clear and diſtinct reſemblance. A circumſtance, to which, if antiquarians had 
been attentive, they would have been ſaved from the greater part of that etymo- 
logical folly, which has ſo often expoſed their pleaſing ſcience to the juſt ridi- 
cule of mankind. 


In the orthography I have had much difficulty. Two people will ſeldom 
write in the ſame way, any word or language with which they are unacquainted. 
J have attempted merely to convey to the Exgliſi reader, without any minute 
attention to accent, or ſmall variations of vowels, a ſound fimilar to that pro- 
nounced ; nor have I paid any attention to the orthography of the natives. 
This, in the Burma language, I might have done; but as I am not acquainted 
with rhe writing of the other tribes, I thought it the ſafeſt method to expreſs 


the 
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the ſound merely. The following ſcheme of vowels, in order to read my voca- 
bulary correctly, muſt be kept in mind: 


A—pronounce as in the Engliſh words 
Aw—or broad Scotch a, as in bawd. 
Ay-as the Enghfh a, in babe, bake, bare; day, pay, hay. 

Ee—in order to avoid confuſion, I uſe for the Englit e; as they have exactly 
the ſame ſound. 

El uſe for the French and Scotch E open. 

UI always found as in the word duck ; ufing oo for its other ſound, as in 
book. 
Ou—TI ſound as in found, bound. 
Au—is nearly fimilar, but broader, a found ſearcely to be met with in the 
Engliſh language. 


Ei—T uſe as the vowel in bind, find, &c. 
Ai—nearly the ſame but broader. Theſe two ſounds, as far as I re- 
Oel uſe to to expreſs the French u.] member, are not uſed by the Englifh. 


„ bat, had, hat. 


It is to be obſerved, that the pronunciation, among all theſe tribes, to a 
ſtranger appears exceedingly inarticulate. In particular they hardly ever pro- 
nounce the letter ux; and r, , Tu, s, and z, arc almoſt uſed indiſcriminately. 
The fame may be ſaid of y and B. Thus the word for water which the Burmas 
univerſally pronounce yoe, is written rue; and the Pall; name for their capital 
city .Amarapoore, is commonly pronounced Amaapo2ya. This indiſtin& pronun- 
ciation probably ariſcs from the exceſſive quantity of betel, which they chew. 
No man of rank ever ſpeaks without his mouth being as full as poſſible of a mix- 
ture of betel leaf and nut, tobacco, quicklime, and ſpices. In this ſiate he is nearly 


deprived 
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deprived of the uſe of his tongue in articulation, which, although not the only 
organ of ſpcech, is yet of ſuch uſe in articulation, as to be commonly conſi- 
dered as ſuch. Hence it is, that an indiſtin& articulation has become faſhion- 
able, even when the tongue is at liberty. 


I ſhall begin with the Burma language as being at preſent the moſt preva- 
lent. There are four dialects of it, that of the Burma proper, that of Arakan, 
that of the Yo, and that of Tenaſerm. 


The people called by us Burmas, Barmas, Fermas, Brimmas, &c. ſtile them- 
ſelves Myammazcv. By the people of Pegu, they are named Pammay ; by the 
Karaza, Y«o ; by the people of Cufſay, Awaw ; by the Cufſay har, Kamman ; 
by the Chineſe of Lamm, Lawneen ; and by the Aykobat, Ama. They eſteem 
themſelves to be deſcended from the people of Aralan, whom they often call 
AMrammazo gyee, that is to ſay, great Burmas. 


The proper natives of Arakan, call themſelves Lalain, which name is alſo 
commonly given to them by the Burmas. By the people of Pegu they are 
named Tuluin. By the Bengal Hindus, at leaſt by ſuch of them as have been 
ſettled in Arauktan, the country is called Rofſazen, from whence, I ſuppoſe, Mr. 
RxxxELL has been induced to make a country named Rohan occupy part of 
his map, not concerving that it would be Arakan, or the kingdom of the Mugs, 
as we often call it. Whence this name of Mug, given by Europeans to the na- 
tives of Arakan, has been derived, I know not; but, as far as I could learn, it 
is totally unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except ſuch of them as 
by their intercourſe with us have learned its uſe. The Mahommedans ſettled 
at Arakan, call the country Rovingat, the Perfians call it Rekan. 


The 
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The third diale& of the Burma language is ſpoken by a ſmall tribe called Yo. 
There are four governments of this nation, ſituated on the caſt fide of the Aru- 
kan mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tributary to the Burmas. 


The fourth diale& is that of what we call the coaſt of Tenaſſerim, from its. 
city now in ruins, whoſe proper name was Tunayntharee, Theſe people, com- 
monly called by the Burmus, Dawayza and Byeitza ; from the two govern- 
ments, of which their country conſiſts, have moſt frequently been ſubjected to 
Siam or Pegu; but at preſent they are ſubjects of the Burma king. 


Although the dialects of theſe people, to one another, appear very diſtinct, 
yet the difference conſiſts chiefly in ſuch minute variations of accent as not to 
be obſervable by a ſtranger. In the fame manner as an Eugliſi man at firſt is 
ſeldom able to diſtinguiſh even the Aberdeen accent from that of the other ſhires 
of Scotland, which to a Scotchman appears ſo different; ſo, in moſt cafes, I 
could perceive no difference in the words of theſe four languages, although 
among the Burmas, any of the provincials, ſpeaking generally, produced laugh- 
ter, and often appeared to be with difficulty underſtood. I ſhall, therefore, 
only give a lift of the Burma words; thoſe of the other dialects are the ſame, 


31 Four 


Vol. V. 
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Talain. Tanayntharee. 


110144463141 8 11 


EE EET nennen 


I 


IN * 1 1 m ml 7 
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Engl hb. Whramm nw. Fatarr:. Tanarutl are. 1. 
Hlay — Hlay 
Mateinay — Mateenahay 
Sot — Aſatu 
— — Thaman 


Auk 

The next moſt prevalent language in Jzdia beyond the Ganges, is what we 
call the Siammeſe, a word probably corrupted from the Shar of the Burmas. 
The Siammeſe race occupies the whole frontier of Yanan, extending on the eaſt 
to Tonquin and Cochinchina, and on the ſouth, down to the ſea. It contains 
many fiates or kingdoms, moſtly ſubject or tributary to the Burmas. I have 
only procured vocables of three of its dialects, which I here give compleat, as 
they differ conſiderably. 


The 
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The firſt dialect is that of the kingdom of Siam, the moſt poliſhed people of 
eaſtern India. They called themſelves to me ſimply Tui; but Mr. Louzens ſays, 


that in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from a people to be afterwards mentioned, 
they add the word Nay, which ſigniſies little. By the Burmas, from the vulgar 
name of their former capital city, they are called Yoodaya; by the people of 
Pegu they are named Seem; and by the Chineſe of Iunan, S;ianlo or Menlo. 


The ſecond diale&t of the Siammeſe language which I ſhall mention, is that 
of a people, who, to me, alſo called themſelves fimply Tai. I believe, however, 
they are the Tai-yay, or great Tui, of Mr. Louzzas. They have been long 
ſubje& to the Burmas, who call them Myelapſhan ; by the people of Pegu they 
are named Saum; Thay by the Karayn ; Looktai by the Kathe:fhan ; Kabo by 
the people of Kathee or Cufſay ; Puteyee by the Chineſe; and to me they were 
named Lan by the Siammeſe proper. Their country towards the north lies be- 
tween the weſt ſide of Yunar and the Erawade or great Burma river, deſcending 
down its eaſtern bank a conſiderably way ; it then extends along the ſouth fide 
of Yuran till it comes to the Loukiang or river of Martaban, which forms its 
eaſtern boundary; on the ſouth it extends to no great diſtance from Martaban ; 
and on the weſt it is ſeparated from Burma proper by a chain of mountains, that 
paſs about fifteen miles to the eaſt of Ava. 


The third dialect of the Siammeſe language is that of a people called, by the 
Burmas, Kathee Shan ; to themſelves they aſſume the name of Tai-Joong or 
great Tui. They are called Moitay Kabo, by the Kathee or people of Cufſay. 
They inhabit the upper part of the Kiaynduayn river, and from that weſt to the 
Eratude. They have, in general, been ſubject to the king of Au pura; 
but, at preſent, are tributary to the Burma monarch. 


Ee 2 1 Sun 
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Ferre 


A 
2 


FO FO FFEGDAFEO TER 


- 


4 


Fayay. 
Kawan 
Loen 
Lau 


Nawh or Naum 


Tai-loeng, 
Kangoon 


Noon 


Engliſh. 
28 One 


29 Two 
30 Three 
31 Four 
32 Five 
33 Six 
34 Seven 
35 Eight 
36 Nine 
37 Ten 
38 Eat 
39 Drink 
40 Sleep 
41 Walk 
42 Sit 


43 Stand 


44 Kill 
45 Yes 
46 No 
47 Here 
48 There 
49 Above 
50 Below 
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Kang lang 


The next language, of which I ſhall give a ſpecimen, is that of the people 
who call themſelves Moitay. Their country is fituated between Sylhet in Bengal 


* Kauis rice, and Nam is water. Here, therefore, we have a nation with no word to expreſs 


the difference between eating and drinking. The pleaſures of the table muſt be in little requeſt 


with them. 


and 
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and that of the Tui-loong above mentioned: to the north of it is Aſum ; on the 
ſouth Arakan, and the rude tribes bordering on that kingdom. Their capital 
city they name Munnypura. By the people of Bengal they are called Mrggaloes, 
an appellation with which thoſe wc faw at Amarapura were totally unac- 
quainted. This name, however, Europeans have applied to the country, turning 
it at the ſame time into Meckley. Kathee is the name given to this people by 
the Burmas, which we alſo have taken for the name of the country, and cor- 
rupted into Cay. Mr. REXX RL having from Bengal obtained information 
of Meckley, and from Ava having heard of Cufſay, never conceived that they 
were the ſame, and, accordingly, in his map of Hinduftan, has laid down two 
kingdoms Cufſay and Mectley; for which, indeed, he had ſufficient room, as by 
Captain Baxzr's account he had been induced to place Ava much too far ts 
the caſt. 


III. Engliſh. Moitay. Englfb. 

1 Sun Noomeet 13 Head 

2 Moon Taw 14 Mouth 
Towang Meezat 15 Arm 
Leipauk 16 Hand 
Ecſheen 17 Leg * 
Mee 18 Foot with the ankle Kho 
Noong Loong 19 Beaſt — 
Nooſheet 20 Bird 
No 21 Fiſh 
Mee 22 Good 
Noopee 23 Bad 
Pecka 24 Great 
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38 Eat 
39 Drink 
40 Sleep 
41 Walk 
42 Sir 
43 Stand 
44 Kill 
45 Yes 
46 No 
47 Here 
48 There 
49 Above 
50 Below 


In the intermediate ſpace between Bengal, Arakan, the proper Burma, and 
the kingdom of Munnaypura, is a large mountainous and woody tract. It is 
occupied by many rude tribes. Among theſe, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, is that 
by the Burmas called Kiayn, from whom is derived the name of the great 
weſtern branch of the Erawade, for Kiaynduayn fignifies the fountain of the 
iayn. This people calls itſelf Koloun, and it ſeems to be a numerous race, 


univerſally ſpoken of, by its neighbours, as remarkable for „ — in- 
duſtry, and an inoffenſive diſpoſition. 


IV. Bl. Koloun. Exghſb. Koloun. 
1 Sun Konee 4 Earth Day 
2 Moon Klow 5 Water Tooee 
3 Star Aſſay 6 Fire May 
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are moſt numerous in the Pegu kingdom, and like the Kiayn 
Jo 
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to be of two kinds; Burma and Talamn Karayn. Some of them, with whom I 
converſed, ſeemed to underftand this dĩſtinction, calling the former Paſſooko and 
the latter Maploo. This, however, probably aroſe from theſe individuals being 
better acquainted with the Burma ideas, than the generality of their country- 
men; for the greater part of thoſe, with whom I converſed, faid that all Karyn 
were the ſame, and called them Play. I am, however, not certain if I under- 
ſtood them rightly ; nor do I know, that I have obtained' the proper name of 
this tribe. I have given avocabulary of each of theſe, who ſeemed to under- 
ſtand the diftintion of Burma and Tailan Karayn, and two of different villages 
who did not underſtand the difference; for in this nation I found the villages 
differing very much in dialect; even where not diſtant, probably owing to their 
having little communication one with another. It muſt be obſerved, that in 
uſing an interpreter, one is very liable to miſtakes, and thoſe I had were often. 
V. Bs. Paſſoots. Maples. Play, Ne. I. Ptiy, No. 2: 
1 Sun Moomay Moo Mooi 
2 Moon | 
3 Stars 
4 Earth 
5 Water 
6 Fire 
7 Stone 
8s Wind 
9 Rain 
10 Man 


11 Woman 
Vor. V. 
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Elb. Paſſooks. Maphe. 2. 

12 Child Pozaho Poſſaw Napootha 

13 Head Kozohui Kohui Kohui 
Ganoo 
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Maphoo. Play, No. 1. Play, No. 2. 


[ETTFERFREG' 


To this kingdom, the natives of which call themſelves Moan, we have given 
the name of Pegu, a corruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city B- 
geo; the polite name of the city among its natives having been Dam Hangs, as 
among the Burmas Hanzawade. This people are named Talain by the Burmas 
and Chineſe of Yunan ; Lawoo by the Karayn ; and Tarain by the Tailoong : their 
kingdom extends along the mouths of the two great rivers Erawade and Thau- 
tuayn, or of Ava and Martaban, from the frontiers of Arakaz to thoſe of Siam. 


VI. Eggli. Moan. Engliſh. 
1 Sun Knooay Tangooay 5 Water 
2 Moon Katoo 6 Fire 
3 Stars Shawnaw 2 Stone 


4 Earth. Toe 8 Wind 
| Ff2 
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Eaghſb. 
31 Four 
32 Five 
33 Six 
34 Seven 
35 Eight 
36 Nine 
37 Ten 
38 Eat 


29 Drink 


40 Sleep 
41 Walk 


43 Stand 
44 Kill 
45 Yes 
46 No 
47 Here 
48 There 
49 Above 
50 Below 


| Theſe fix are all the languages of this great eafern nation, of which, during 
my ſtay in the Burma empire, I was able to procure vocables ſufficient for my 
purpoſe. Although they appear very different at firſt ſight, and the 


lapguage 
of 
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of one race 1s totally unintelligible to the others ; yet I can perceive in them 
all ſome coincidences, and a knowledge of the languages, with their obſolete 
words, their phraſes, their inflections of words; and elifions, euphonie cauſe, 
would, perhaps, ſhew many more. Thoſe that have the greateſt affinity are in 
Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gilennisr, whoſe knowledge of the common dialects 
in uſe on the banks of the Ganges is, I believe, exceeded by that of no Euro- 
pean, was ſo obliging as to look over theſe vocabularies, but he could not 
trace the ſmalleſt relation between the languages. 


I ſhall now add three dialects, ſpoken in the Burma empire, but evidently 
derived from the language of the Hindu nation. 


The firſt is that ſpoken by the Mohammedans, who have been long ſettled 
in Arakan, and who call themſelves Rooinga, or natives of Arakan. 


The ſecond diale& is that ſpoken by the Hindus of Araken. I procured it 
from a Brdhmen and his attendants, who had been brought to Amarapurs by 
the king's eldeſt ſon, on his return from the conqueſt of Aratan. They called 
themſelves Naſſaton, and, for what reaſon I do not know, wanted to perſuade 
me that theirs was the common language of Aralan. Both theſe tribes, by 
the real natives of Arakan, are called Kulaw Talain, or ſtranger Araktar. 


The laſt diale& of the Hindufance which I ſhall mention is, that of a 
people called by the Burmas Aykobat, many of whom are flaves at 
Amarapura. By one of them I was informed, that they called themſelves 
Banga; that formerly they had kings of their own, but that, in his 
father's time, their kingdom had been overturned by the king of Munypura, 
who carried away a great part of the inhabitants to his refidence. When that 
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was taken laſt by the Burmas, which was about fifteen years ago, this man was 
one of the many captives who were brought to Ava. He faid alſo, that Banga 
was feven days journey ſouth weſt from Munnypura ; it muſt, therefore, be on 
the frontiers of Bengal, and may, perhaps, be the country called in our maps 
Caſhar. | 


Mr. Gilchrift has been ſo good as to examine particularly theſe two dialects, 
and to mark thus (*) thoſe words, which come neareſt the Hinduftance ſpoken 
on the Ganges; and thus () thoſe not ſo evidently in connection with the 
fame, but which ſhew reſemblance by analogy. 


Eiglfh. . 
15 Arm 


16 Hand 
17 Leg 


18 Foot 
19 Beaſt 
20 Bird 
21 Fiſh 
22 Good 
23 Bad 

24 Great 
25 Little 


26 Long 


27 Short 
28 One 
29 Two 
30 Three 


31 Four 
32 Five 
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Refſunon, 
*Baho 


Banga. 


Paepoung 
Hatkan 


Torooa 
Zankan 


ages - 
Mas 
nay 


+FPakya 
+ 


Hoba 
Hoba 


*Batee 


* 
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+Needfara 


Bayra 
Boeſho 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HIND US. 
BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 


THL accompanying genealogical table is faithfully extracted from the 
Visuxv prrina, the Bua'cavar, and other prrdnas, without the leaſt altera- 
tion whatever. I have collected numerous MSS. and with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome learned Pundits of Benares, who are fully ſatisſied of the authenticity of 
this table, I exhibit it as the only genuine chronological record of Indian hiſ- 
tory that has hitherto come to my knowledge. It gives the utmoſt extent of 
the chronology of the Hindus ; and as a certain number of years only can be al- 
lowed to a generation, it overthrows at once their monſtrous ſyſtem, which I 
have rejected as abſolutely repugnant to the courſe of nature, and human 
reaſon, 


Indeed their ſyſtems of geography, chronology, and hiſtory, are all equally 
monſtrous and abſurd. The circumfcrence of the earth is ſaid to be 500,000,000 
vvjumus, or 2,456,000,000 Britiſh miles : the mountains are aſſerted to be 100 
yojanas, or 491 Britiſh miles high. Hence the mountains to the ſouth of Be- 
nares are ſaid, in the prrdnas, to have kept the holy city in total darkneſs, 
till Mutra-dova growing angry at their infolence, they humbled themſelves to 
the ground, and their higheſt peak now is not more than 500 feet high. In 
Europe fimilar notions once prevailed ; for we are told that the Cimmerians 
were kept in continual darkneſs by the interpoſition of immenſely high moun- 
| tains, In the Cx'tica purdna, it is faid that the mountains have ſunk conſi- 
derably, fo that the higheſt is not above one y9jana, or five miles high. 
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When the Prramcs ſpeak of the kings of ancient times, they are equally ex- 
traragant. According to them, king Tu DnISsn Tn reigned ſeven and twenty 
thouſand years; king Nax»a, of whom I ſhall ſpeak more fully hereafter, is 
ſaid to have poſſeſſed in his treaſury above 1,584,000,000 pounds ſterling, in 
gold coin alone: the value of the filver and copper coin, and jewels, exceeded 
all calculation; and his army conſiſted of 100,000,000 men. Theſe accounts 
geographical, chronological, and hiſtorical, as abſurd and inconſiſtent with 
reaſon, muſt be rejected. This monſtrous ſyſtem ſeems to derive its origin 
from the ancient period of 12,000 natural years, which was admitted by the 
Perſians, the Etruſcans, and, I believe, alfo by the Cellic tribes ; for we read 
of a learned nation in Spain, which boaſted of having written hiſtories of above 
fix thouſand years. 


The Hindus ſtill make uſe of a period of 12,000 divine years, after which a 
periodical renovation of the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
when the Hindus, ſorſaking the paths of hiſtorical truth, launched into the 
mazes of extravagance and fable. MzcasTarExEs, who had repeatedly viſited 
the court of Cnax DAA GuyTa, and of courſe had an opportunity of converſing 
with the beſt informed perſons in dia, is filent as to this monſtrous ſyſtem of 
the Hindzs : on the contrary, it appears, from what he ſays, that in his time 
they did not carry back their antiquities much beyond fix thouſand, or even 
five thouſand years, as we read in ſome MSS. He adds alfo, according to 
CLzxexs of Alexandria, that the Hindus and the Jets were the only people, 
who had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the beginning of things. 
There was then an obvious affinity between the chronological fyſtems of the 
Jews and the Hindus. We are well acquainted with the pretenfions of the 


Egyptiens and Chaldeans to antiquity. This they never attempted to conceal. 
It 
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It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the Hindus were equally vain: they are ſo now; 
and there is hardly a Hindu who is not perſuaded of, and who will not reaſon 
upon, the ſuppoſed antiquity of his nation. MzGasTurexEs who was ac- 
quainted with the antiquities of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Jews, whilſt in 
India, made enquires into the hiſtory of the Hindus, and their antiquity : and 
it is natural to ſuppoſe that they would boaſt of it as well as the Egypiians or 
Chaldeans, and as much then as they do now. Surely they did not invent fa- 


bles to conceal them from the multitude, for whom on the contrary theſe fa- 
bles were framed. 


At all events, long before the ninth century the chronological ſyſtem to 
the Hindus was as complete, or rather, perfectly the ſame as it is now; for 
ALBUMAzaRr, who was contemporary with the famous ALManuy, and lived 
at his court at Baluc or Balkh, had made the Hindu antiquities his particular 
ſtudy. He was alſo a famous aſtronomer and aſtrologer, and had made cnqui- 
ries reſpecting the conjunctions of the planets, the time of the creation of the 
world, and its duration, for aſtrological purpoſes ; and he ſays, that the Hin- 
dus reckoned from the Flood to the ra 720,634,442,715 days, or 3725 
years . Here is a miſtake, which probably originates with the tranſcriber or 
tranſlator, but it may be eaſily rectiſied. The firſt number, though ſomewhat 
corrupted, is obviouſly meant for the number of days from the creation to the 
Hejira ; and the 3725 years are reckoned from the beginning of the Cali-yug 
to the 7rjira. It was then the opinion of ALBUMAZar, about the middle of 
the ninth century, that the æra of the Cali ug coincided with that of the 
Flood. He had, perhaps, data which no longer exiſt, as well as ABur-Fa- 


* Sce Bailly's Aſtron. Anc. p. 30. and Mr, Duvis's Efiay in the ſecond volume of the Aſiatick 
Reſcagches, p. 274. 
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211 in the time of Ax RAR. Indeed, I am ſometimes tempted to believe, from 
ſome particular paſſages in the Purinas, which are related in the true hiſtorical 
ſtyle, that the Hindus have deftroyed, or at leaſt deſignedly configned to obli- 
vion, all genuine records, as militating againſt their favourite ſyſtem. In this 
manner the Romans deſtroyed the books of Nu ua, and configned to oblivion 


the hiſtorical books of the Erzunraxs, and I ſuſpect alto thoſe of the Ten- 
DETAXI1 in Spam. 


The Purdns are certainly a modern compilation from valuable materials, 
which I am afraid no longer exiſt : an aftronomical obſervation of the heliacal 
riſing of Canopus, mentioned in two of the Purdnas, puts this beyond doubt. 
It is declared there, that certain religious rites are to be performed on the 27th 
of Bh4dra, when Canopus, diſengaged from the rays of the fun, becomes vi- 
fible. It riſes now on the 18th of the fame month. The 18th and 27th of 
Bhidra anſwer this year to the 29th of Auguſt and 7th of September. I had 
not leiſure enough to conſult the two Purãuas above mentioned on this ſubject. 
But as violent diſputes have obtained among the learned Pandits, ſome infiſting 
that theſe religious rites ought to be performed on the 27th of Bhidra, as di- 
rected in the Purinas, whilſt others infiſt, it ſhould be at the time of the 
udiya, or appearance of Canoprs ; a great deal of paper has been waſted on 
this ſubject, and from what has been written upon it, I have extracted the 
above obſervations. As I am not much uſed to aſtronomical calculations, I 


leave to others better qualified than I am to afcertain from theſe data the time 
in which the Purdnas were written. 


We learn from Max RTO, that the Egyptian chronology enumerated four- 
teen dynaſties, the particulars of which he omitted as unworthy of notice. 
In the fame manner the Hindu chronology preſents us with a ſeries of 

four- 
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jourteen Dynaſties, equally repugnant to nature and reaſon; fix of theſe 
are elapſed, we are in the feventh, which began with the Flood, and 
ſeven more we are taught to expect. Theſe fourteen Dynaſiies are 
hardly ever noticed by the indus in their legendary tales, or hiſtorical 
poems. The rulers of theſe Dynaſties are called Mexvs : and from them 
their reſpective Dynaſty, antara, or period, is called a Aamvantara. Every 
Dynaſty ends with a total deſtruction of the human race, except the Menu or 
ruler of the next period, who makes his eſcape in a boat, with the ſeven Ni- 
fhis. The fame events take place; the fame perſons, though ſometimes under 
different names, re- appear. 


Thus the hiſtory of one Dynaſty ſerves for all the reſt. In reality hiſtory, 
according to the Hindus themſelves begins with the Flood, or the ſeventh Men. 
Each period conſiſts of 12,000 years, which the Hindus call divine. The Per- 
fans are not unacquainted with theſe renovations of the world, and periods of 
12,000 years; for the bird S is introduced, telling Canzxxax that ſhe 
had lived to ſee the carth ſeven times filled with creatures, and ſeven times a 
perfect void, (it ſhould be fix times a perſect void, for we are in the ſeventh 
period,) and that ſhe had already ſeen twelve great periods of 7000 years. This 
is obviouſly wrong; it ſhould be ſeven great periods of 12,000 years. 


The antediluvĩan hiſtory, being conſidered by the Hindus in different points 
of view, is related in various ways, having little connection with each other. 
We are told firſt that Baa'nwa created en Brna'mapicas or children of 
Bra'nxAa, who were to be the progenitors of the moveable and immoveable parts 
of the creation, by which they underſtand animals and wegetables. Their names 
are Max1icni, Arni, Axciras, PuLasTYaA, Priana, Cairu, Dacsna, 
VasisnTHa, Braicr, and NAA DA. Theſe ſprang immediately from Bra'n- 
MA. 
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Ma, and produced the Gods, the Duityas, good and bad genii, animals, and 
plants of all forts. The Purdncs arc not agreed as to the number of Brahnd- 
dicas. In the Bhigavat it is declared that they were en; but in other prrdnas 
they reckon nine; whilſt in the Scandu-prrina it is declared that there were 
only ſeven Brahmiddicas, whoſe names are Marten, Arai, Axcrinx'sa, Pr- 
LASTYA, PuLa'na, Carta, and VosisnuTa ; nor are there wanting authorities 
to reduce them to three, namely, the three ſons of SwaramBnuva, who was 
Bnanxa himſelf in a human ſhape. ; 


It is declared, that the ſeven Mzxvs, who have made their appearance, 
ſprang from the Brahmidicas : their names are, SwaxamBurva, Sw ROCHI- 


SHA, Urraua, TA MASs A, Rarivata, Cnacsnusna, and SATYAVRATA or 
Noan. 


The ſeven Ris nis ſprang immediately from Brna"uxa, and their names are, 
Casrarea, Arzt, VosrtsuTaA, Visvame'rna, Gaurtana, JamapacNt, and 
Bna'rnapwa'za. Theſe holy penitents, by their falutary counſels, and the 
example of their auſterities, diſcover the path of rectitude and virtue to man- 
kind. It is remarked of Ari, that he was both a Brahmidica and a Ni; 
and, perhaps, the ſeven Menus, the ſeven Brakmddicas, with the ſeven Riftis, 
arc the ſame, and make only ſeven individual perſons. The ſeven Brahmddicas 
were prajapatis or lords of the prajas or creatures. From them mankind were 
born, and they are probably the fame with the ſeven Menus, who, when far 
advanced in years, withdrew from the world, and became Riftis or holy peni- 
tents, as, according to the Prurinas, was the general practice of mankind in 
former ages. Theſe ſeven grand anceſtors of the human race were firſt Brah- 
mddicas or children of Brahma, and created for the purpoſe of repleniſhing the 
earth with inhabitants ; having fulfilled their miffion they became ſovereigns of 
the univerſe, or Menus; and in their old age they withdrew to ſolitary places 


to 
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to prepare for death, and become Nis. Sivayambhicea, or the ſon of the ſelf- 
exiſting, was the firſt Menn, and the father of mankind : his conſort's name 
was Sularupa. In the ſecond Veda, the Supreme Being is introduced. thus 
ſpeaking : © From me Brahma was born: he is above all; he is pitama, or 
the father of all men; he is Aja and Swayamblin, or ſelt-exiſting.” From him 
proceeded Stwayambhutra, who is the firſt Men : they call him Adima (or the 
firſt, or Protogonus :) he is the firſt of men, and Parama-puruſha, or the firſt 
male. His help-meet Pricriti is called alſo Sztarupa : ſhe is Adima (2) or the 
firſt : ſhe is Fifva-jerni, or the mother of the world : ſhe is Iva or like J, the 
female energy of nature, or ſhe is a ſorm of, or deſcended from I: ſhe is Para 
or the greateſt : both are like, Maha-deva and his Sai (the female energy of 
nature) whoſe names are alſo % and IV. 


Stwayamblurca is Brahma in a human ſhape, or the firſt Brahma : for Brahma is 
man individually, and alſo collectively, mankind ; hence Brahma is ſaid to be 
be born and to die every day, as there are men ſpringing to life, and dying 
every day. Collectively he dies every hundred years, this being the utmoſt 
limits of life in the Cali-yug, according to the Purinas : at the end of the 
world, Brama or mankind is faid to die alſo, at the end of a hundred divine 
years. Swazambhuva, in the preſent calpa, is Yiſhme in the character of Brab- 
ma=-rupt Javardana, or the Fiſknu with the countenance of Brahma. To un- 
derſtand this it is neceſſury to premiſe, that it has been revealed to the Hindus, 
that, from the beginning to the end of things, when the whole creation will be 
annihilated and abſorbed into the Supreme Being, there will be five great cal- 
pas, or periods. We are now in the middle of the fourth calpa, fifty years of 


(2) Auima is the feminine gender from Aima or Adimas 


Brahma 
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Brihma being elapſed ; and of the remainder the firſt calpa is begun. Theſe 
five great calpas include 500 years of Brdhma, at the end of which nothing 
will remain but the ſelf-exifting. Every calpa, except the firſt, is preceded by 
a renovation of the world, and a general flood : whilſt the flood that precedes 
every Marwantars is in great meaſure, a partial one, ſome few high peaks and 
ſome privileged places, as Benares, being excepted ; the peaks remaining above 
the waters, and Benares and other privileged places being ſurrounded by the 
waters as with a circular wall. 


Theſe five calpas have five deities, who rule by turns, and from whom the 
culpas are denominated. Theſe five deities are, Devi, Suma or the Sun, Ca- 
nia, Viſhnu, and Is/wara. Brahma has no peculiar calpa : he is intimate to 
every one of them. Every deity, in his own period, is Calfca-rupi or Chronzs. 
We are now under the reign of the fourth Chroums. The Weſtern mytholo- 
giſts mention ſeveral ruling deities of that name. Calfoa-rupi ſigniſies he who 
has the countenance of Cala, Chrom, or Time. This is now the calpa of 
Vin, who, to create, thought on Brahma, and became Brihma-rnpi- 
Janardana. He preſerves and foſters the whole creation in his own character; 
and will ultimately deſtroy it through ru or Rudra. The calpa of Fifhnu 
is called alſo the Pudma or L:os period. It is declared in the purdnus that all 
animals and plants are the Ling or Phallus of the Calfoa-rupi deity ; and that 
at the end of his own calpa he is deprived of his Ling by his ſucceflor, who at- 
tracts the whole creation to himſelf, to ſwallow it up or devour it, accord- 
ing to the Weſtern mythologiſts; and at the end of his calpu he diſgorges the 


whole creation. Such is the origin of Chronus devouring his own offspring ; of 
Jupiter diſgorging it through a potion adminiſtered to him by Melis; and of 
Chrons caſtrating his own father. According to this, Siwayamblrva 

is 
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is conjointly and individually, Brahma, Liiun, and 1/4 or Mala- deva. To 
Stoa yammhlurdu were born three daughters, Acuti, Deva-fruti, and Fiſruti or 
Praſuti. Brahma created three great Rajapdtis, to be their huſbands ; Curdama, 
Dacſha, (the fame who was alſo a Brdhmadica,) and Ruchi. Cardama is ac- 
knowledged to be a form of Siva, or Siva himſelf z and Dagſta to be Brdhma ; 
hence he is often called Dacſha Brahma; and we may reaſonably conclude that 
the benevolent Ruchi was equally a form of Vim. It is faid in the wveidas, as 
I am affured by learned prndits, that theſe three gods ſprang in a mortal ſhape 
from the body of Adima ; that Dacfha Brahma iſſued myſtically from his navel, 
Fiſke from his left, and Siva from his right fide. It is declared in the purd- 
nas, that Hrara cut off one of the heads of Brahms, who being immortal was 
only maimed. The fame myſtical rancour was manifeſt when they aſſumed 
a mortal ſhape, as appears from the following relation: The pious Dacſhe de- 
firing to perform ſacrifice, invited gods and men to aſſiſt at it, but did not 
aſk Siva on account of his bad conduct and licentious life. The wife of Siva, 
who was the daughter of Dacfha, could not brook this neglect, and deter- 
mined to go : her huſband expoſtulated with her, but to no purpoſe. When 
the arrived, her father took no notice of her, which enraged her ſo much, thar 
aſter having ſpoiled the ſacrifice, ſhe jumped into the facred fire, and expired 
in the flames. Siva hearing of her misfortune, went to Dacfhe ; and, reproach- 
ing him for his unnatural conduct towards his own daughter, cut off his head. 
Dacfha had no male offspring, but many daughters, whoſe alliance was cagerly 
ſought for by the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters. It is aſſerted in the prrdnas 
that from Cardama, Dacſha, and Ruchi, the earth was filled with inhabitants: 
yet in the ſame prrdnas we are told, that Brdhma, being diſappointed, found 
it neceflary to give two ſons to Adima, from whom, at laſt, the carth was filled 
Vol. V. Hh with 
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with inhabitants. Theſe two ſons were Partravnata and UTTA'xaraA'DA, 
who appear to be the ſame with CaxDAMA and Rucki. Here the antediluvian 
hiſtory aſſumes a different ſhape ; and the purdnics, abandoning their idle tales 
of the ſeven Menzs and renovations of the world, between the time of Swa- 
' YAMBHUVA and the flood of SaTYAvRaTA, preſents us with ſomething more 
conſiſtent with reaſon and hiſtorical truth; but which at once overthrows their 
extravagant fabrick. PziYavRATA was the firſt born of Apixca ; and the par- 
ticulars recorded of his progeny have no ſmall affinity with the generations ex- 
hibited by SaxncuoxniaTno, as will appear from the following comparative 
Table : 


I. Apna, and AbIxA or TVA. I. PrxoToGoxus, ſynonimous with 
Apix : Alox or Azox from IVA or 
F'van, in the ſecond caſe. 


II. Pxryavteata. He married Bax- II. Gexrs, Gexza. 
HISMATI, the daughter of Visva- 
CARMA, the chief engineer of the 


IN. Acx1DHrA and his ſeven bro- III. Pros, Pnun, Purox; that is, 
thers, whoſe names ſignify fire and light, fire, and flame. 
flame. By one wife he had three 
ſons: they became Menus; and 
were named, UTTama, Tamasa, 
and RaivaTa. By another wiſe, 
Acnipura had nine ſons, who 
gave their names to the mountain- 
ous tracts of Nabhi. 


IV. Cu- 
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IV. Civerncsnua, Harrvansna, I- 


LA'YARTA, Ra'ma'xaca, Curr, 
Buaprasva, CE'rrua'ia, and 
THikaxXMAYA. 


V. RisHABAHA, fon of NABARI. 


VI. BnarATa, who gave his name to 
the country of Bharata-varſha. 


VII. Srmarri, Dnvura-CE'rv, 


whoſe name fignifies a fiery metcor. 


faid by ſome to be 
VIII. b brothers. The names 
9. PaarIn ARAI of the two laſt im- 
10. Pnarina TAI Ply beating, ham- 
mering, &c. 


IX. AA and Burna'xa. 
Then follows a lift of ſixteen names, 


ſuppoſed by ſome to be ſo many 


generations in a direct line; by 


others, this is denied : but as no- 
thing is recorded of them, they 


are omitted. 
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IV. They begat ſons of vaſt bulk, 

whoſe names were given to the moun- 

tains on which they ſeized, viz. 

Caffius, Libanus, Anti-Libanus, Bra- 
thys. | | | 

V. Maunvurs, Hresvranivs, and 
Usovs. 


VI. Acrtzs, Harizrus. 


VII. CunysAaon. 


VIII. TecnxiTts, Gerxvs, Aurocn- 
| TON, 


IX. Acrzowtervs, or ActoTEs. AA 
in Sanſcrit, is ſynonimous nearly 
with Autochion, and Bav'mana 
anſwers to Agrowerus and Agrotes. 


The poſterity of Ap1xca or Abi (for the letter 4 in this name has exactly 
the ſound of the French e in the word j aime through UrTTa"xara'pa, is as 


follows: 


H h 2 


I. Avi 
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I. Abi and TVA. Tra ſounds exactly like Eve, pronounced as a diſſylla- 
ble E-vx. 


II. UrraxATA DA. He had two wives, Survent and Srnurr: by the firſt 
de had UrTAuA, and by the ſecond Duruva. Uttanapdde was exceedingly 
fond of Suruchi, which gave riſe to the following circumſtances. Whilſt he 
was careſſing Utiama his fon Důrirua went to him and was repulſed. Dhruva 
burſt into tears, and complained to his mother, who adviſed him to withdraw 
into the defarts. He followed her advice, and retired into a foreſt on the 
banks of the uma, where he gave himſelf up to the contemplation of the 
Supreme Being, and the performance of religious auſterities. After many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and commanded him to put an 
end to his auſterities and return to his father, who had relented. He went ac- 
cordingly to his father, who received him with joy, and refigned the king- 
dom to him. Dhrwve, like Euch in Scripture is commended for his extra- 
ordinary piety, and the falutary precepts he gave to mankind. He did not 
taſte death, but was tranſlated to heaven, where he ſhines in the polar fiar. 
had been neglected, gave himſelf up to pleaſure and diffipation. Whilſt 
hunting he happened to quarrel with the Cirveras, and was killed in the fray. 
Dima, at the head of a numerous army, took the field to revenge the 
death of his brother: many had fallen on both fides, when Sivayamblueva or 
Adim interpoſed, and a laſting peace was concluded: between the contending. 
parties. 


III. Duauva. He had by his firſt wife two ſons, VarSsANA and Carmavar- 
SARA ; by ILA he had a ſon called Urcara, and a daughter. 
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IV. VaTsara, by his wife Swacar A1 had fix ſons, the eldeſt of whom was 
called PusyrA'RSA. 


V. Pos nrA'nxA had by his wife Dos nA three ſons, and by NA nꝰwWALA, Cnac- 
SHUSHA, who became a Men. 


VI. Crxacursya had twelve ſons, the eldeſt of whom was called ULMACA. 
m Uzxaca had fx fans, the elicit of wham was Amen 


VIII. Ax6A had an only ſon called Vexa. 


IX. Vzxa, being an impious and tyrannical prince, was curfed by the Bz4a'u- 
MENS ; in conſequence of which curſe he died without leaving ifſue. To 
remedy this evil they opened his left arm, and with a ſtick churned the hu- 
mours till they at laſt produced a ſon, who. proved as wicked as his father, 
and was of courſe ſet afide : then opening the right arm, they churned till 
they produced a beautiful boy, who proved to be a form of Visuxv under 
the name of PrxiTav. 


X. Prxizuv. Gods and men came to make obeiſance to him, and celebrate 
his appearance on earth. He married a form of the goddeſs Lacsnai.. In 
his time, the earth having refuſed to. give her wonted. ſupplies to mankind» 

. Pzizuu 
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- Pairnv began to beat and wound her. The earth, aſſuming the ſhape of 
a cow, went to the high grounds of Merz, and there laid her complaint be- 
fore the ſupreme court, who rejected it; as ſhe acknowledged, that ſhe had 
refuſed the common neceffaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to Prirnv himſelf, whoſe wife ſhe was in a human ſhape. Pairnu and his 
deſcendants were allowed to beat and wound her in caſe of noncompliance 
| with the decree of the ſupreme court. The earth ſubmitted reluctantly, and 
fince that time mankind are continually beating and wounding her, with 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, and other inſtruments of huſbandry. We are told 
alſo, in more plain language, that Pxirnv cut down whole foreſts, levelled 
the earth, planted orchards, and ſowed fields with all forts of uſeful ſeeds. 
From her huſband Prirnv, the earth was denominated Pzitauwi. 


Puirnu was a religious prince, fond of agriculture, and became a huſbandman ; 
which is to be underſtood by his quarrel with the earth. This induces me 
to think, that he is the ſame with SaTYavraTa, or Noan, whoſe mortal 
father is not mentioned in the purdnas, at leaſt my Pundits have not been 
able to find it. His heavenly father was the Sun; and Satravaara is de- 

clared alſo to be an incarnation of Visuxv. Here I muſt obſerve, that at 

night, and in the weſt, the Sun is Visaxv : he is Bna'nwa in the eaſt, and 
in the morning; from noon to evening he is Siva. 


XI. Pairav had five children. VII IrASvA, who became ſovereign over his 
four brothers, and had the middle part of the kingdom to his own ſhare ; 
Hunracsn ruled over Prachi, or the eaſt, and built the town of Ridjeriha, 
now Rij-mehal; Dnuunacz'sna, who ruled in the ſouth, as Vaica did in 
the weſt, and Dzxavixa'sa in the north. 


XII. Vr's1- 
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XII. V!'s1Taswa had by one of his wives three ſons, called Pavaca, Pava- 
MANA, and SUCH, all names of fire. He became Antardhanas at pleaſure, 
that is to ſay, he appeared and diſappeared whenever he choſe ; and he with- 

drew his ſoul from his body at pleaſure. He was born again of his own 

wife, and of himſelf, under the name of Hv DAX A. HAV DHAN A 

married HA vInẽͥVRAx!, 9252 2 Se G60 fn cos, tot 

ral appellation of Prachina-barks. 


XIII. Vaniszava, the eldeſt of them, married Sarapzvrr the daughter of 
Oczaxus, and had by her two ſons called the Pracketas. 


XIV. The famous Dacsna before mentioned, was born again one of them 
His brothers, bidding adieu to the world, withdrew to foreſts in diftant coun- 
tries towards the weſt, where they beheld the tranſlation of Dazuva into 
heaven. And hive ents the Tas <FUTES Kare Bo, HR LE GI 
one view, with ſome variations. 


I. SWAYAMBHUVA or ADM. 

II. UTTta'xara'Da, who was probably the fame with Rucm. 

HI. Duzxvva, eminent for his piety. 2 
IV. VaTsARa. 


V. Pusnranxa, called alſo — 
VI. Cnacsnusna, Mxxu. 

VII. UruAcA or Unv. 

VIII. Axe A. 

IX. VExvu. 

X. Pnirnu, ſuppoſed to be Noaxk. 

XI. VieirASs vA. 


XII. Havin- 
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XII. Havinpnaxa. SwWAYAMBHUvA dies. 
XIII. Vansrana. 


MV. The ten Pra'cuzra's. Dunvvya is tranſlated into heaven. 


By ſuppoſing Prithu to be Noah, and Dhruva to be Eres, this account agrees 
remarkably well with the computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Enos lived 
433 years after the birth of Neah, and, of courſe, the great-grand-children of 
the latter could be witneſſes of the tranſlation of Dhruva into heaven. Swayam- 
hhuva or Adam lived 223 years after the birth of Noah, according to the com- 
putation of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; and it is ſaid of Pritu, that the earth 
having aſſumed the ſhape of a cow, he made uſe of this grand anceſtor Sway- 
amblurova as a calf to milk her. Perhaps the old fire took delight in ſuperin- 
Prithu. 


The only material difficulty in ſuppoſing Prithz to be the ſame with Noah, 
reſpects his offspring to the fourth generation before the flood. But, when we 
confider that Noak was 500 years old when Jupheth and his two ſons were born, 
it is hardly credible that he ſhould have had no children till that advanced age. 
The purdnics inſiſt, that Saſyavrata had many before the Flood, but that they 
periſhed with the reſt of mankind, and that Syanxa or Syaxa, Cranna, 
and Jr rar, were born after the Flood: but they appear to have no other 
proof of this, than that they are not mentioned among thoſe who eſcaped with 
Neak in the ark. I ſhall now give a table of the ſeven Menus compared with 
the two lines deſcended from Apix and I'v+. 


SWAY- 
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SWAYAMBHUVA or ADIMA. 


I. Mzxv. 
2 PrIYAVRATA. — 2 UTT0MAraDA. 
3 AG6x1DHRA, ſuppoſed the ſame with Swanocursa. 3 Duruva. 
l|| U. Muxp. 
4 Naznui. | 4 VATSARA. 
| ————UTTAMA. 
5RissnaBna. | III. Mzxv. 5 PusuranxA. 
6 n ——PFaxasz jm 6 CsnacsnvsnA. 
| 6 IV. Mexr. | 
7 SUMATI. | 7 ULinaca. 
3 Ralv ara. 
8 Dev a31Ta. V. Mexr. | 8 Ax6Ga. 
9 A34. | 9 Vexa. 
CsuacsurvsnA.— 
VI. Mexv. 
— -10 Parr. 
Noan's Flood. 1 
SATYAVRATA. 
VII. Mexr. 
This table c ely overthrows the ſyſtem of the AMenwantaras, previous 


to the Flood; for it is declared in the purdnas, that at the end of every Mon- 
Vor. V. Ii _ wantar, 
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<wantara, the whole human race is deſtroyed, except one Menn, who makes his 
eſcape in a boat with the ſeven Nis But, according to the preſent table, 


Stazambliva went through every Memwantara and died in the fixth ; Dhruva 
alſo faw five Mentrantaras and died on the fixth. Utama, Tumaſa, and Rai- 
ata, being brothers, lived during the courſe of ſeveral Memcantaras, and 
when Uttama made his eſcape in a boat, beſides the ſeven Riis, he muſt have 
taken with him his two brothers, with Dirie and Stegramhbv,M?U Of theſe 
Menus little more is recorded in the prerinas, than that they had a numerous 
offspring; that certain Detulus made their appearance; and that they diſcom- 
fited the giants. The mortal father of Sizarochi/a is not known. Tis divine 
father was Agui ; hence, he is Tuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with Aguidhru. 


During the reign of the fourth Mem, occurred the famous war between the 
elephants and the crocodiles, which, in the prrinas, is alerted to have happened in 
the ſerreil ifles in the weſt. What was the origin of it we are not told; but 
whenever the elephants went to a lake, either to drink or to bathe, the crocodiles 
laying in wait, dragged them into the water and devoured them. The Guj- 
indra or Nag'ndth, the lord of the elephants, was once attacked by the chief of 
the grahas or crocodiles on the bank of a /ake, in one of the facred jſles called 
Sucarntya ; a dreadful conflict took place, and the Nug'ndth was almoſt over- 
powered, when he called on Heri or Fiſh, who reſcued him, and put an end 
to the war. What could give riſe to ſuch an extravagant tale I cannot deter- 
mine, but ſome obvious traces of it ſtill remain in the fucred ifles in the wl, for 
almoſt every lake in Males has a ftrange ſtory attached to it, of battles fought 
there between an or and a beaver, both of an uncommon ſize. At night the 
lowing of the ar and the rattling of the chain, with which the Ychain-bannawg 
or great cx endeavours to pull out of the water the aranc or beaver, are often 


heard. 
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heard. It is well known that elephants were called oxen in the weft, and the an- 
cient Romans had no other name for them. It may be objected, that if there 
had been elephants, in the ſacred iſles, the inhabitants would have had names 
for them ; but the Cymri are certainly a very modern tribe, relatively to the 
times we are ſpeaking of ; and probably there were no elephants or crocodiles 
when they ſettled there; but, hearing of a ſtrange ſtory of battles between a 
large land animal and an amphibious one, they concluded that theſe two ani- 
mals could be -no other than the or and beaver, the largeſt of the kind they 
were acquainted with, aug, nah ſi han, or the place of the nag/n4th, or lord of 
the elephantine race, is well known to the antiquarics of Juvernia. 


During the fixth dynaffy came to paſs the famous churning of the ocean, which 
is poſitively declared in the purana to have happened in the ſea of milk, or 
more properly, as it is often called alſo the Hite Sea, which ſurrounds the - 
cred ifles in the weſt, and is thus denominated according to the Treloca-derpan, 
becauſe it waſhes the ſhores of the white iſland, the principal of the facred iftes. 
The white iſſand in Sanſcrit, ſtrela-dtvip or chira-dieip, is as famous in the eaſt 
az it is in the weſt. It may ſeem firange, that iſlands ſo remote ſhould be 
known to the prrdnics ; but the truth is, that the vidas were not originally 
made known to mankind in India. The Brdhmens themſelves acknowledge that 
they are not natives of India, but that they deſcended into the plains of Hin- 
duftun through the paſs of Heri-divar. 


The old continent is well deſcribed in the prranas, but more particularly the 
countries in which the v4das where made public; and in which the doctrine 
they contain flouriſhed for a long time. Accordingly the ſacred iſſes in the 
weſt, the countries bordering on the Nie, and, laſt of all, dis, are better and 

Ii2 


more 
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more minutely deſcribed than any other country. Atr: called Edris, and Juris, 
in the countries to the weſt of Hulia, carried the vidas from the abode of the 
gods on the ſummit of Meru, firſt, to the ſacred ifles ; thence to the banks of 
the Nile ; and, laſtly, to the borders of India. The place of his abode, whilſi in 
the ſacred ifles, became afterwards a famous place of worſhip under the name 
of Atri-han the place or ſeat of Atri or Idris. It is often mentioned in the 
frerdinas, and deſcribed to be on a high mountain, not far from the ſea ſhore. 


I ſhall paſs over the four ages, as they do not appear to anſwer any purpoſe, 
either aftronomical or hiſtorical. They are called by the ſame names 
that were uſed by the Greek mythologiſts; except the fourth, which 
is called by the Hindus, the earthen age. I ſhall only remark, that Meme 
in his Inftitutes ſays, that in the firſt or golden age, men, free from diſeaſe, 
lived four hundred years ; but in the ſecond, and the ſucceeding ages, their 
lives were leſſened gradually by one quarter; that in the call ug, or preſent 
age, men live only one hundred years. This may ſerve to fix the period and 
duration of the firſt ages; for it is obvious, that the whole paſſage refers to na- 


tural years. 


I ſhall now conclude this account of antediluviun hiſtory by obſerving, that 
the firſt deſcendants of Swayambhirve are repreſented in the prrinas, as living 
in the mountains to the north of nia toward the ſources of the Ganges, and 
downwards as far as Seri-ndgara and Hari-dwir. But the rulers of mankind 
lived on the ſummit of Meru towards the north; where they appear to have 
eſtabliſhed the ſeat of juſtice, as the purines make frequent mention of the 
oppreſſed repairing thither for redreſs. dia, at that time, ſeems to have been 


* Inſtitutes of Men, P- 11. 


perſectly 
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perfectly inſulated ; and we know, that from the mouth of the Indus to Delli, 
and thence to the mouth of the Ganges, the country is perfectly level, without 
even a ſingle hillock; but this ſubject is foreign to my preſent purpoſe, and may 
be reſumed hereafter. The generations after the Flood, exhibited in the ac- 
companying table, begin with the famous Ari, and end with Chandra-Gupta, 
who was contemporary with Alexander the Great, Buddha, the grandſon of Ari 
married Ila, daughter of Satyavrata or Noah, who was born to him in his 


old age. 


Alri for the purpoſe of making the vidus known to mankind, had theſe 
ſons ; or, as it is declared in the purdnas, the Trimurti, or Hindu Triad, 
was incarnated in his houſe. The eldeſt called Sama, or the moon in a 
human ſhape, was a portion or form of Brahna. To him the facred ies in the 
weſt were allotted. He is till alive though inviſible, and is acknowledged as 
the chief of the ſacerdotal tribe to this day. 


The ſecond, a portion of iim, was called Datta or Date and Dattdtreya.- 
The countries bordering on the Mie fell to his ſhare. He is the Toth of the 


Egypttuns. 


The third was a cholerick faint called Durvd/as. He was a portion of Makd- 
deva, but had no fixed place aſſigned to him; and he is generally rambling 
over the world, doing more miſchief than good ; bowever, we find him very 
' often performing Tuaha in the mountains of Armenia. A dreadful conflagra- 
tion happened once in that country, which ſpreading all over Cuſta-dwipa de- 
ſtroyed all the animuls and vegetables. Arama, the ſon of a ſon of Sau 
(and conſequently the Aram of Scripture) who was hunting through theſe 
1 
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mountains, was involved with his party in the general conflagration ; a puniſh- 
ment inflicted, it is ſuppoſed, for his having inadvertently wounded the foot of 
Drurvifas with an arrow. The death of Arama happened three hundred years 
after the Flood, according to the prrdnas *, as noticed in a former eſſay on 
Egypt. 


Chandra-Gupta, or he who was ſaved by the interpofition of Lum or the 
Moon, is called alſo Chandra in a poem quoted by Six WILLIAu Joxzs. The 
Greeks call him Sandracuptos, Sandracottos, and Androcottos. Sandrocottos is ge- 
nerally uſed by the hiſtorians of Alexander ; and Sumdrucuptos is found in the 
works of Athencas. Sir William Jones, from a poem written by Somadeva, and a 
tragedy called the coronation of Chandra or Clandra- Gupta, diſcovered that he 
really was the I:diaz king mentioned by the hifforians of Alexander, under the 
name. of Sendracottos. Theſe two poems I have not been able to procure ; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitled Mudra-Ricfhaſa, or the ſeal of 
Rigg, which is divided into two parts: the firſt may be called the corona- 
ton of Chandra-Gupto, and the ſecond the reconciliation of Chandra-Grpta 
with Martri-Richhaſe, the prime miniſter of his father. 


The hiſtory of Chandra-Gupts is related, though in few words, in the I u- 
tering, the Bhagawet, and two other books, one of which is called Brahat- 
oatha, and the other is a lexicon called Camendacs : the two laſt are ſuppoſed 
to be about fix or ſeren hundred years old. 


* Eſſay on Et, in the Afat. Ref. vol. III. p. 38. 
4+ Katia Reſearches, vol. IV. p. 6. 11. 


_ 
In the Fifluz-purina we read, © unto Nanda ſhall be born nine ſons ; C- 


* tilza, his minifter ſhall deſtroy them, and place Chandra-Gupta on the 
* throne.” | | 
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In the Bhagatcet we read, from the womb of Sudri, Nanda ſhall be born. 
« His eldeft ſon will be called Sumahe, and he ſhall have eight ſons more:; 
e theſe, a Brdhmen (called Cotilya, Fatſayana, and Chanacya in the commentary) 
< ſhall deſtroy, after them a Muurya ſhall reign in the Cali ug. This Bral- 
© men will place Chandra-Gupta. on the throne.” In the Brahatcaths it is faid, 
that this revolution was effected in ſeven days, and the nine children of Nanda 
put to death. In the Camanduca, Chanacyas is called Fiſhn-Gupta, The fol-- 
lowing is an abſtract of the hiſtory of Chandra- Gupta from the Mudra-Richaſe : 


Nanda, king of Prachi, was the fon of Mala Nandi, by a female flare of the. 
Sudra tribe: hence Nanda was called a Sura. He was a good king, juſt and; 
equitable, and paid due reſpect to the Brdhmens : he was avaricious, but he re- 
ſpeed his ſubjects. He was originally king of Magade, now called Sonth-Ba- 
har, which had been in the poſſeſſiun of his anceſtors ſince the days of Crifene ; . 
by the ſtrength of his arm he ſubdued all the kings of the country, and like 
another Paraſu-Rima deſtroyed the remnants of the Chhettris. He had two 
wives, Rainavati and Murs. By the firſt he had nine ſons, called the Suma 
dicas, from the eldeſt, whoſe name was Sumalya (though in the dramas, he is 
called Sarvarthaſidd'hi) ; by Mura he had Chandra-Gupta, and many others, 


who were known by the general appellation of Mauryas, becauſe they were 
born of Mura. 
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Nanda, when far advanced in years, was taken ill ſuddenly, and to all ap- 
pearance died. He ſoon revived, to the great joy of his ſubjects: but his 


ſenſes appeared to be greatly deranged, for he no longer ſpoke or ated as be- 
fore. While ſome aſcribed the monarch's imbecillity to the effects of a certain 


poiſon, which is known to impair the faculties at leaſt, when it proves too weak 
to deftroy the life of thoſe to whom it is adminiſtered, Man!ri-Richhaſa, his 
prime miniſter was firmly perſuaded, according to a notion very prevalent 
among the Hindus, that upon his maſter's death, ſome magician had entered 
into the lifeleſs corpſe which was now re-animated and actuated by his preſence. 
He, therefore, ſecretly ordered, that ſtrict ſearch might be made for the ma- 
gician's own body ; for, as according to the tenets of their ſuperſtition, this 
would neceſſarily be rendered inviſible, and continue fo, as long as its ſpirit in- 
formed another body; ſo he naturally concluded the magician had enjoined one 
of his faithful followers to watch it, until the diſſolution of the ſpell ſhould end 
-the trance. In conſequence of theſe orders, two men being diſcovered keeping 
watch over a corpſe on the banks of the Ganges, he ordercd them to be ſeized 
and thrown into the river, and cauſed the body to be burnt immediately. It 
proved to belong to Chandra-das, a king of a ſmall domain in the weſtern part of 
Badia beyond the Yindhyan hills, the capital whereof is called Y:icat-palli. This 
prince having, been obliged to fave himſelf by flight, from the Yawanas or 
Greeks, who had diſpoſſeſſed him of his kingdom, had aflumed, with the garb 
of a penitent, the name of Si h. Mantri-Racfhaſa having thus punithcd the 
magician for his preſumption, left the country. 

When Nauds recovered from his illneſs he became a tyrant, or, rather, baving 
entruſted Sacatara, his prime miniſter, with the reins of government, the latter 
ruled with abſolute ſway. As the old king was one day hunting with his mi - 
niſter, towards the hills to the ſouth of the town, he complained of his be- 


ing 
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ing thirſty, and quitting his attendants, repaired with Sacatara to a beautiful 
reſercoir, under a large ſpreading tree, near a cave in the hills, called Patal- 
candira, or the paſſuge leading to the infernal regions; there Sacatara flung 
the old man into the reſervoir, and threw a large ſtone upon him. In the 
evening he returned to the imperial city, bringing back the king's horfe, and 
reported, that his maſter had quitted his attendants and rode into the foreſt ; 
what was become of him he knew not, but he had found his horſe grazing 
under a tree. Some days after Sacatara, with Facrenara, one of the ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate, placed Ugradhanwa, one of the younger ſons of Nanda, on the 
throne. | 1 . 


The young king being diffatisfied with Sacatara's account of his father's diſ- 
appearance, ſet about farther enquiries during the miniſter's abſence, but theſe 
proving as little ſatisfactory, he aſſembled the principal perſons of his court, and 
threatened them all with death, if, in three days, they failed to bring him cer- 
tain intelligence what was become of his father. This menace ſucceeded, for, 
on the fourth day, they reported that, Sacatara had murdered the old king, 
and that his remains where concealed under a ſtone in the reſervoir near Patal- 
candra; Ugradharwa immediately ſent people with camels, who returned in the 
evening, with the body and the ſtone that had covered it. Sacatara confeſſed 
the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be ſhut up with his family in a 
narrow room, the door of which was walled up, and a ſmall opening only left for 
the conveyance of their ſcanty allowance. They all died in a ſhort time, except 
the youngeſt ſon Vicatara, whom the young king ordered to be releaſed, and 
took into his ſervice. But Vicatara meditated revenge; and the king having 
directed him to call ſome Brahman to aſſiſt at the raddhe he was going to 
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perform, in honour of his anceſtor, Ficatara, brought an ill- natured prieſt, of a 
moſt ſavage appearance, in the expectation that the king might be tempted, from 
diſguſt at ſo offenſive an object, to offer ſome affront to the Brdhmen, who, in 
revenge, would denounce a curſe againſt him. The plan ſucceeded to his 
wiſh : the king ordered the prieſt to be turned out, and the latter laid a dread- 
ful imprecation upon him, ſwearing at the fame time, that he would never 
tie up his ic, or lock of hair, till he had effected his ruin. The enraged 
prieſt then ran out of the palace exclaiming, whoever wiſhes to be king let him 
follow me. Chandra- Gupta immediately aroſe, with eight of his friends, and 
went after him. They croſſed the Ganges, with all poſſible diſpatch, and viſited 
the king of Nepal, called Parvatefwara, or the lord of the mountains, who re- 
ceived them kindly. They entreated him to aſſiſt them with troops and money, 
Chandra-Gupte ptomifing, at the ſame time, to give him the half of the empire 
of Prichi, in caſe they ſhould be ſucceſsful. Parvatefivara anfwered, that he 
could not bring into the field a ſufficient force to effect the conqueſt of fo 
powerful an empire; but, as he was on good terms with the Yavens or Greeks, 
the Sacas or Iido-Scythians, the people of Camboja or Gayni, the Ciratas or inha- 
bitants of the mountains to the eaſtward of Nopal, he could depend on their 
aſſiſtance. Ugradhanwa enraged at the behaviour of Chandra-Gupta, ordered 
all his brothers to be put to death. 


The matter, however, 13 related differently in other books, which ftate, that 
Nanda, ſeeing himſelf far advanced in years, directed that, after his deceaſe, 
his kingdom ſhould be equally divided between the Sumalyadicas, and that a 
decent allowance ſhould be given to the Maumas or children of Mura, but the 
Sumalyadicas being jealous of the Mauryas, put them all to death, except Chan- 
dra-Gupta, who, being ſaved through the protection of Lumus, out of gratitude 
aſſumed the name of Ciandra-Gupta, or ſaved by the moon : but to reſume the 
narrative, 


Para- 
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Purvuleuara took the field with a formidable army, accompanied by his 
brother Nrochana and his own ſon Malaya-Cetu. The confederates ſoon came 
in ſight of the capital of the king of Prachi, who put himſelf at the head of 
his forces, and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein Ugradhamua 
was defeated, after a dreadful carnage, in which he himſelf loft his life. The 
city was immediately ſurrounded, and Sawartha-Siddhi, the governor, ſeeing it 
impoſſible to hold out againſt ſo powerful an enemy, fled to the Findhyan 
mountains, and became an anchoret. Racha/@ went over to Parviteſwara . 
Chandra-Gupta, being firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, deſtroyed the S 
dicas, and diſmifſed the allies, after having liberally rewarded them for their 
aſſiſtance : but he kept the Yavans or Greeks, and refuſed to give the half of 
the kingdom of Prackhi to Parvdtefwara, who, being unable to enforce his 
claim, rcturned to his own country meditating vengeance. By the advice of 
Racſhaſa he ſent a perſon to deſtroy Chandra- Gupta; but Viſinn- Gupta, ſuſ- 
pecting the defign, not only rendered it abortive, but turned it back upon the 
author, by gaining over the aſſaſſin to his intereſt, whom he engaged to mur- 
der Parvdteficara, which the villain accordingly effected. Racfhaſe urged Ma- 
Liyza-Cetu to revenge his father's death, but though pleaſed with the ſuggeſ- 
tion, he declined the enterprize, repreſenting to his councellor, that Chandra- 
Gupta had a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his pay, had fortified his capi- 
tal, and placed a numerous gariſon in it, with guards of elephants at all the 
gates; and finally, by the deſection of their allies, who were either overawed 
by his power, or conciliated by his favour, had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his au- 
thority, that no attempt could be made againſt him with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs. 


* Ri:;taſa on hearing of the death of Sacztara returned, and became prime minifter of Lxra- 


d4-a:ws. 
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In the mean time Viſinu- Gupta, being conſcious that Chandra-Gupta could 
never be ſafe ſo long as he had to contend with a man of Rachhaſa's abilities, 
formed a plan to reconcile thein, and this he effected in the following manner: 
there was in the capital a reſpectahle merchant or banker, called Chandana- 
Das, an intimate friend. of Racſha/a. . Fiſhm-Gupta adviſed Chundra- Gupta to 
confine him with his whole family: ſometime after he viſited the unfortunate 
priſoner, and told him that. the only way to ſave himſelf and family from im- 
minent deſtruction, was to effect a reconciliation between the king and Na- 
fhaſe, and that, if he would follow his advice, he would point out to him the 
means of doing it. Chandana-Das aſſented, though, from the known invete- 
racy of Racſhaſu againſt Chandra-Grupta, he had little hope of ſucceſs. Ac- 
cordingly, he and Fjſbnus-Gupie, betook themſelves privately to a place in the 
northern hills, where Ragſtaſa had a country feat, to which he uſed to retire 
from the buſtle of buſineſs. There they erected a large pile of wood, and 
gave out that they intended to burn themſelves. Racſhaſs was aſtoniſhed 
when he heard of his friends reſolution, and uſed every endeavour to diffuade 
them from it ; but Chundana-Des told him, he was determined to periſh in the 
flames with Yifknu-Gupta, unleſs he would conſent to be reconciled to Chandra- 
Gupta. In the mean time the prince arrived with a retinue of five hundred men; 
when,. ordering them to remain behind, he advanced alone towards Racſhaſe, to 
whom he bowed reſpectfully and made an offer of delivering up his fword. Rac- 
A remained. a long time inexorable, but at laſt, overcome by the joint entrea- 
ties of Yiſkzu-Gupta and Chanduna-Das, he ſuffered himſelf to be appeaſed, and 
was reconciled to the king, who made him his prime miniſter. Yifhn-Gup/a, 
happily ſucceeded in bringing about this reconciliation, withdrew to reſume 
his former occupations z; and Chundra-Gupta reigned afterwards many years, 
with juſtice and equity, and adored by his ſubjects. 


By 


29 


: By Pracki (in Sanſcrit) or the eaſt, is underſtood all the country from Al 
lahabad to the eafternmoſt limits of India : it is called alſo purva, an appella- 
tion of the ſame import, and purob in the ſpoken dialects. This laſt has been 
diſtorted into purop and prurop by European travellers of the laſt century. 
From pracli is obviouſly derived the name of Praſi, which the Greeks gave 
to the inhabitants of this country. It is divided into two parts: the firſt com- 
prehends all the country from Allahabad to Raj-mehal and the weſtern branch 
of the Ganges; the ſecond includes Bengal, the greateſt part of which is known 
in Sanſcrit under the name of Gancara-de/a, or country of Gancare, from which 
the Greeks made Gangarides or Gangaridai, in the firſt caſe. Gancara is ſtill 
the name of a ſmall diſtrict near the ſummit of the Delta. 


Perhaps from theſe two countries called Purva is derived the appellation of 
Parvaim in Scripture, which appears with a dual form. According to Arrian's 
Periplus, Bengal was famous for its highly refined gold, called Kekin in the 
Periplus, and Canden or Calden to this day. It is called Kurden in the Ayeen 
Ackbery *. 


The capital city of Prachi proper, or the weſtern part of it, is declared to 
be R4j-grike, or the royal manſion. According to the purdnas it was built by 
a ſon of king Prithu, called Huryzacſka. It was taken afterwards by Bala-Rame, 
the brother of Criſtina, who rebuilt it, and aſſigned it as a refidence for one of 
his ſons, who are called in general Baliputras, or the children of Bala. From 
this circumſtance it was called Balipura, or the town of the ſon of Bala; but 
in the ſpoken dialects it was called Buli-putra, becauſe a putra, or ſon of Bali, 
refided in it. From Bali-putra the Greeks made Palipatra and Pali-bothra, and 
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the inhabitants of the country, of which it was the capital, they denominated 
Palibothri, though this appellation more properly belongs to another tribe of 
Hindus, of whom I gave ſome account in a former eſſay on Egypt. 


Droponvs SicrLus, ſpeaking of Palibothra, ſays, that it had been built by 
the Indian Hercules, who, according to Megafthenes, as quoted by Arrian, was 
worſhipped by the Surg/eni. Their chief cities were Methora and Cliſobora; the 
firſt is now called Mutra (*), the other Mugu-nagur by the Muſulmans, and 
Caliſa-pura by the Hindus. — 
to this day by learned — 


The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called BxLus. He is the ſame 
with BAL a, the brother of Cnĩis nx A, and both are conjointly worſhipped at Mutra ; 
indeed, they are conſidered as one Avalara, or incarnation of I . Bala is repre- 
ſented as a ſtout man with a club in his hand. He is called alſo Bala- Nom. 
To decline the word Bala you muſt begin with Balas, which I conceive to be 
an obſolete form, preſerved only for the purpoſe of declenſion, and etymologi- 
cal derivation. The firſi a in Bala is pronounced like the firſt à in America, in 
the eaſtern parts of Idia : but in the weſtern parts, and in Benares, it is pro- 
nounced exactly like the French e in the pronouns je, me, le, &c. thus the 
difference between Balas and Belus is not very great. As Bala ſprung from 
Viſknu, or Heri, he is certainly Heri-cula, Heri-culas, and Hercules. Diodorus 
Siculus ſays, that the poſterity of Hercules reigned for many certuries in Pali- 
bothra, but that they did nothing worthy of being recorded; and, indeed, their 
names are not even mentioned in the purinas. 


(*) In Sanſcrit it is called II f bra. 
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In the Ganga-mahatmya, in which all places of worſhip, and others of note, 
on the banks of the Ganges, are mentioned, the preſent town of Raj-mehal is 
poſitively declared to be the ancient city of Raj-griha of the purdnas, the capi- 
tal of Prachi, which afterwards was called Bali-putra. 


Raj-griha, and Raj-mehal in Perfian, fignify the ſame thing. It is alſo called 
by the natives Raj-mandalam, and by Ptolemy Palibothra-mandalon for Bali-putra- 
riamdalam : the firſt fignifies the royal manſion, and the ſecond the manfion of 
the Bala-putras. In a more extenſive ſenſe mandalam fignifies the circle, or 
country belonging to the Bali-priras. In this ſenſe we ſay Coro-mandel, for 
Cholo or rather Jala-mandal. | 


Here I muſt obſerve, the preſent Raj-mehal is not preciſely on the ſpot where 
the ancient Raj-griha, or Bali-putra, ſtood, owing to the firange devaſtation 
of the Ganges in that part of the country for ſeveral centuries paſt. Theſe de- 
vaſtations are atteſted by univerſal tradition, as well as by hiſtorical records, 
and the concurring teſtimony of Raren, Fircn, Taverxits, and other Eu- 
ropean travellers of the laſt century. When I was at Raj-mehal in January laſt, 
E was defirous of making particular enquiries on the ſpot, but I could only 
meet with a few Br4hmens, and thoſe very ignorant; all they could tell me 
as, that in former ages Raj-meha!, or Raj-mandeal, was an immenſe city, that 
it extended as far as the eaſtern limits of Boglipoore towards Terriagully, but 
that the Ganges, which formerly ran a great way towards the N. E. and Eaſt, 
had ſwallowed it up; and that the preſent Raj-mehal, formerly a ſuburb of the 
ancient city, was all that remained of that famous place. For farther particu- 
lars they referred me to learned pundits who unfortunately lived in the interior 
parts of the country. 


In 
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In the Madrd-racſhaja, it is declared, that the city in which Chandra-Gupta 
refided, was to the north of the hills, and, from ſome particular circumſtances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they could not be above five or 
fix miles diſtant from it. Megafthenes informs us alſo, that this famous city 
was ſituated near the confluence of the Erannoboas with the Ganges. The Era- 
noboas has been ſuppoſed to be the Sone, which has the epithet of Hirdu-ya- 
baha, or gold-waſting, given to it in ſome poems. The Sone, however, is 
mentioned as a diſtinct river from the Erannoboas, both by Plan and Arrian, 
on the authority of Megafthenes : and the word Hirin-ya-baha, from which the 
Greeks made Erannoboas, is not a proper name, but an appellatide (as the Greek 
Chryſorhoas), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls down particles 
of gold with its ſands. Moſt rivers in India as well as in Europe, and more 
particularly the Ganges, with all the rivers that come down from the northern 
hills, are famous in ancient hiftory for their golden ſands. The Caſſoanus of 
Arrian, or Cofſcagus of Pliny, is not the river Coofy, but the Cofſanor Cattan, 
called alſo Coffay, Caſſur, and Cafſay, which runs through the province of 
Midnapoor, and joins the remains of the weſtern branch of the Ganges below 
Nanga-Cufſan. 


The Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly altered its courſe for ſeveral 
centuries paſt. It now joins the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above 
the place where it united with that river in the days of Megafthenes ; but the 
old bed, with a ſmall ſtream, is ftill viſible, and is called to this day Puranah- 

hahah, the old C9. or the old channel. It is well delineated in Major Rxx- 
NELL's ATLAs, and it joins an arm of the Ganges, formerly the bed of that 
river, near a place called Nabob-gunge. From Nabob-gunge the Ganges for- 
merly took an extenfive ſweep to the caſtward, towards Hyaipoor, and the old 
banks of the river are ſtill viſible in that direction. From theſe facts, ſup- 
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ported by a clote inſpection of the country, I am of opinion, Baliputra was fi- 
tuated near the confluence of the old Cooſy with the Ganges, and on the ſpot 
where the villages of Mynyaree and Biffuntpoor-gola now ſtand; the Ganges 
proceeding at that time in an eaſterly direction from Nabeb-gunge, and to the 
north of theſe villages. The fortified part of Pahkbothra, according to Mega 
henes, extended about ten miles in length, while the breadth was only two. 
But the ſuburbs, which extended along the banks of the Ganges, were, I 
doubt not, ten or fifteen miles in length. Thus Delli, whilſt in a flouriſhing 
ſlate, extended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jumne, but, except 
about the centre of the town, confiſted properly of only a ſingle fireet, parallel 
to the river. 


The ancient geographers, as Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, have deſcnbed the 
ſituation of Palibothra in ſuch a manner that it is hardly poflible to miſtake it. 


Strabo e, who cites Artemidorus, ſays, that the Ganges on its entering the 
plains of India, runs in a ſouth direction as far as a town called Ganges, (Gan- 
£a-puri,) now Allahabad, and from thence, with an eaſterly courſe as far az 
Palibothra, thence to the ſea (according to the Chreffomathia from $trah») in a 
ſoutherly direction. No other place but that which we have aſſigned for the 
ſite of Bali-putra, anſwers to this deſcription of Artemidorus. 


Plizy, from Megaſthenes, who, according to Strabo, had repeatedly viſited 
the court of Clardra-Gupta, ſays, that Palibothra was 425 Roman miles 
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from the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. Here it is neceſſary to 
premiſe, that Megafthenes ſays the highways in India were meaſured, and that 
at the end of a certam Indian meaſure (which is not named, but is ſaid to be 
equal to ten fladia,) there was a cippus or ſort of column ereted. No Indian 
meaſure anſwers to this but the Brahmeni, or aſtronomical coſs, of four to a 
yojana, This is the Hindu fatute coſs, and equal to 1,227 Britiſh miles. It 
is uſed to this day by aftronomers, and by the inhabitants of the Panjab, hence 
it is very often called the Panjabi-cos : thus the diſtance from Lahor to Multar: 
is reckoned, to this day to be 145 Panjabi, or 90 common cofs. 


In order to aſcertain the number of Brahmeni coſs reckoned formerly between 
Allahabad and Palibothra, multiply the 425 Roman miles by eight (for Pliny 
reckoned ſo many ſtadia to a mile) and divide the whole by ten (the number 
of ſtadia to a coſs according to Megaſthenes) and we ſhall have 340 Brdhmeni 
coſs, or 417.18 Britiſh miles ; and this will bring us to within two miles of the 
confluence of the old Cooſy with the Ganges. | 


Strabo informs us alſo that they generally reckoned 6000 ftadia from Pan- 
bothra to the mouth of the Ganges; and from what he ſays, it is plain, that 


theſe 6000 ſtadia are to be underſtood of ſuch as were uſed at ſea, whereof 
about 1100 make a degree. Thus 6000 of theſe ſtadia give 382 Britiſh miles. 
According to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 ftadia or 406 Britiſh 
miles, which is really the diftance by water between the confluence of the old 
Cooſy with the Ganges, and Injellee at the mouth of the Ganges. Ptolemy 
has been equally accurate in affigning the fituation of Palibothra relatively 


to 
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to the towns on the banks of the Ganges, which he mentions above and below 
it. Let us begin from the confluence of the Tuſo, now the Tonſe, with the 
Ganges. 


Tig, now the Tom, (See Major Rennel s courſe of the Ganges.) 
Cindia, now Conteeah. 


Sagala (in Sanſerit Suchels, but in the vulgar dialects Sokheila) now . 
Vaſni near Mirzapoor. 


Sanbalaca, in Sanſcrit Sammalaca. It is now called Sumbulpoor, and is fituated 

in an iſland oppoſite to Patna. It is called Sabelpoor in Major Rennes 

Map of the courſe of the Ganges, but the true name is Sumbulpoor. It 

derived its celebrity, as well as its name, from games (for ſo the word 

Sammallaca imports) performed there every year in honour of certain he- 

roes of antiquity. During the celebration of theſe games, Sammallaca 

was frequented by a prodigious concourſe of merchants, and all ſorts of 
people, inaſmuch that it was cor ſidered as the greateſt fair in the country. 
This place is mentioned in the Huri-cſhetra Maha-tmya, which contains a 
deſcription of the principal places of worſhip in North Bahar. 

Boræca, now Borounca, oppoſite to Bar and Rajowly, near Mowah on the Byar, 
about three miles from the Ganges, which formerly ran cloſe by it. 
was the place of reſidence of the kings of the Bhur tribe, once very pow- 
erful in this country. 


S&vala, Mongicr. In Ptolemy's time it was ſituated at the junction of the river 


Fulgo with the Ganges, which he derives from the mountains of Uxentus, 
as that word probably is, from Echac-des, or country of Echir, or, as it 
written in the maps Ezchauk : there are five or fix places of this name in 
the mountains of Ramgur. The river Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arrian, 

112 ſo 
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ſo called from its running through the country of Cicata. According to 


the ſame author, the Andomatis or Dummoody had its ſource in the fame 
mountains. 


The Ganges formerly ran almoſt in a direct line from Borounka to Monghier, 


the Fulgo uniting with it near this place; but fince the river taking a 
ſoutherly courſe, has made great encroachments upon the northern boun- 
dary of Monghier, which ftretched out a conſiderable diſtance in that di- 
rection to a hill of a conical ſhape, which the ſtream has totally waſhed 
away. This fact is aſcertained on the evidence of ſeveral Hindu facred 
books, particularly of the Gangamahaimya; for, at the time this was 
written, one half of the hill full remained. Sigala appears to be corrupted 
from the Sanſcrit Sirhala, a plongh. At the birth of Curisnxa a ſheet of 
fire like the garments of the gods, appeared above the place called Vin- 
dhyavaſni, near Mirzapoor. This appearance is called Suchela, or, in the 
vulgar dialects, Sukhela or Sulllaila, from which the Greeks made Sagala. 
This fiery meteor forced its way through the earth, and re- appeared near 
Monghier, tearing and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or frhala. 
The place where it re-appeared is near Monghier, and there is a cave 
formed by lightning ſacred to Devi. 


Palibothra. Near the confluence of the old Cooſy with the Ganges. 
Aſftha-Gura, now Jetta-gurry, or Jetta-coory, in the inland parts of the country 


and at the cntrance of a famous paſs through the Raj-mehal hills. 


Corygazzs, near Palibothra, and below it, is derived from the Sanſerit Gauri- 


Goſehi, or the wilderneſs of Gauri, a form of Devi. The famous town of 
Gaur derives its name from it. It is called by Nonmes in his Dionyftacs 
Gagus for Goſcha, or the Goſcha by excellence. He fays it was ſur- 
rounded with a net-work, and that it was a journey of two days in 
circumference. This fort of incloſure is ſtill practiſed in the 
eaſtern 
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eaſtern parts of India, to prevent cattle from ſtraying, or being moleſted 
by tigers and other ferocious animals. The kings of Pena ſurround their 
Haram, when encamped, with a net-work ; and formerly, the Perſians, 
when beſieging a town, uſed to form a line of contravallation with nets. 
The northern part only, towards Co/tvally, was inhabited at that early period. 


Tondota. Tanda-haut (haut is a market). This name, in different MSS. of 
Ptolemy, is variouſly written, for we read alſo, Condota and Sondota : and 
unfortunately, theſe three readings are true Hindu names of places, for we 
have Sanda-haut, and Cunda-haut. However, Tanda-haut, or in Sanſerit, 
Tandi-haut appears to be Tanda, formerly a market place, called alſo 
Tanrah, Tarrah, Tardah, and Tanda. It is fituated near the ſouthern 
extremity of the high grounds of Gaur, on the banks of the old bed of 
the Ganges. 


'Tumalites. Samal-haut. No longer a Hit, but fimply Samal-poore. Tamal-hat 
is not a Hindu name, and, I ſuppoſe here, a miſtake of the tranſcriber. 


It is between Dotwnapoor and Sooty. (Sce RennelPs map.) The Ganges ran 
formerly cloſe to theſe three places; and Mr. Bermer, in his way from 


Benares to Cofſimbazar, landed at Dowwnapoor. 

Ehdna is probably Laudannah. 

Cartinaga, the capital of the Cocconag.e, or rather Cottonaga, is called now 

Cuttunga, it is near Soory ; the Portugueſe, laſt century, called it Cartunga 
and Calrumga. 

Cariifina now Carjuna, or Cujwana, is near Beudwax. I ſhall juſt obſerve here, 
that the three laſt mentioned towns are erroneouſly placed, in Mercator's 
map, on the banks of the Ganges. 12 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 
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Oreophonta. Hararpunt or Harydrptunt in the vulgar dialects; in Sanſcrit it is 
Hararparna from Hara and Arpana, which implies a piece of ground con- 
ſecrated to Hara or Mahi-de:a. The word Arpana is always pronounced 
in the ſpoken dialects, Arpnt ; thus they fay, Criflnarpunt. It is now 

Rangamatty. Here was formerly a place of worſhip, dedicated to Ma- 

la- deva or Hara, with an extenſive tract of ground appropriated to the 

' worſhip of the God; but the Ganges having deſtroyed the place of wor. 

ſhip, and the holy ground having been reſumed during the invaſions of the 

Muſulmans, it is entirely neglected. It ſtill exiſts, however, as a place of 

worſhip, only the image of the Phallus is removed to a greater diſtance 

from the river. 


Aga-nagara, literally the Nagara, or town of Aga. It is ſtill a famous place of 
worſhip in the dwipe (iſland or peninſula) of Aga, called, from that cir- 
cumſtance, Aga-dwip : the true name is Agar-duip. A few miles above 
Aga-nagara, was the city called Catadupe by Arrian from Cativa-dwip, a 
place famous in the purdnas. It is now called Catwa. 


Ganges-regia, now Satgauw, near Hoogly. It is a famous place of worſhip, and 
was formerly the refidence of the kings of the country, and ſaid to have 
been a city of an immenſe fize, ſo as to have ſwallowed up one hundred 
villages, as the name imports : however, though they write its name 
Salgart, I believe it ſhould be $5/garcy, or the ſeven villages, becauſe 
there were ſo many cenſurated to the Seven Rifhis, and each of them had 
one appropriated to his own uſe. 


Palura, now Palerah, or Pollerah, four or five miles to the weſt of Oslbarya 
below Budge-budge. A branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weſt of 
it, and after paſſing by Naga-baſan, or Nagam-bapan, fell into the ſea 
towards Ingellee. From Nagam-baſan the weſtern branch of the Ganges 


was 
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vas denominated Cambuſen Oftizm by the Greeks. This place is now ridi- 
culouſly called Nanga-baſſan, or the naked abede ; whereas its true name 
is Naga-baſan, or the abode of ſnakes, with which the country abounds. 


Sir WILLIAM Joxxs fays, © the only difficulty in deciding the ſituation of 
« Palibothra to be the ſame as Patali-putra, to which the names and moſt cir- 
« cumſtances nearly correſpond, aroſe from hence, that the latter place ex- 
«*« tended from the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges to the fite of Patna, 
« whereas Palibothra ſtood at the junction of the Ganges and the Erannoboas ; 
but this difficulty has been removed, by finding in a claffical Sanſerit book, 
* near two thouſand years old, that Hiranyabahee, or golden armed, which the 
« Greeks changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, in 
in fact, another name for the Sona itſelf, though Megafthenes, from igno- 
trance or inattention, has named them ſeparately.” Fide Afatic Reſearches, 
vol. IV. p. 11. 5 ' 


But this explanation will not be found ſufficient to ſolve the difficulty, if 
Hiranyabaha be, as I conceive it is not, the proper name of a river ; but an 
appellative, from an accident common to many rivers. 


Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the refidence of the kings of 
Magadha or ſouth Behar. In the Mudra Raga, of which I have related 
the argument, the capital city of Chandra-Gupia is called Cufumapoor 
throughout the piece, except in one paſſage, where it ſeems to be confounded 
with Patali-putra, as if they were different names for the ſame place. In the 
paſſage alluded to, Ricfhaſe aſks one of his meſſengers, © If he had been at 
Cuſumapoor ?” the man replies, Yes, I bave been at Patali-putra.” But 

Sumapon 
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Sumapon, or Phulwaree, to call it by its modern name, was, as the word im-- 
ports, a pleaſure or flower garden, belonging to the kings of Patna, and fitu- 
ate, indeed, about ten miles W. S. W. from that city, but, certainly, never ſur- 
rounded with fortifications, which Annanta, the author of the Mudra Richaſa 
ſays, the abode of Chandra-Gupta was. It may be offered in excuſe, for ſuch 
blunders as theſe, that the authors of this, and the other poems and plays I 
have mentioned, written on the ſubject of Chandra- Gupta, which are certainly 
modern productions, were foreigners ; inhabitants, if not natives, of the Dec- 
can; at leaſt Arnania was, for he declares that he lived on the banks of the 
Godaveri. 


But though the foregoing conſiderations muſt place the authority of theſe 
writers far below the ancients, whom IT have cited for the purpoſe of deter- 
mining the fituation of Palibothra ; yet, if we confider the ſcene of action, in 
connexion with the incidents of the ſtory, in the Mudra Ricfhaſa, it will afford 
us clear evidence, that the city of Chandra-Grnpta could not have ftood on the 
fite of Patna ; and, a pretty ſtrong preſumption alſo, that its real ſituation was 
where I have placed it, that is to ſay, at no great diſtance from where Raje- 
mehal now ftands. For, firſt, the city was in the neighbourhood of ſome hills 
which lay to the ſouthward of it. Their ſituation is expreſſiy mentioned; and 
for their contiguity, it may be inferred, though the preciſe diſtance be not ſet 
down from hence, that king Nanda's going out to hunt, his retiring to the re- 
ſervoir, among the hills near Patalcandara, to quench his thirſt, his murder 
there, and the ſubſequent return of the aſſaſſin to the city with his maſter's 
horſe, are all occurrences related, as having happened on the fame day. The 
meſſengers alſo who were ſent by the young king after the diſcovery of the 
murder to fetch the body, executed their commiſſion and returned to the city 


the 
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the ſame day. Theſe events are natural and probable, if the city of Chandra- 
Gupta was on the fite of Raje-mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, 
but are utterly incredible, if applied to the fituation of Patna, from which the 
hills recede at leaſt thirty miles in any direction. 


Again, Patalcandara in Sanſcrit, fignifies the crater of a volcano ; and in 
fact, the hills that form the glen, in which is fituated the place now called 
Mootjjarna, or the pearl dropping ſpring, agreeing perfeQly in the circumſtances 
of diftance and direction from Raje-mehal with the reſervoir of Patalcandara, 
as deſcribed in the poem, have very much the appearance of a crater of an 
old volcano. I cannot fay I have ever been on the very ſpot, but I have ob- 
ſerved in the neighbourhood, ſubſtances that bore undoubted marks of their 
being volcanic productions: no ſuch appearances are to be ſeen at Patna, nor 
any trace of there having ever been a volcano there, or near it. M. Davis 
has given a curious deſcription of Mootijarna, illuftrated with elegant drawings. 
He informs us there is a tradition, that the reſervoir was built by Sultan Sia: 
perhaps he only repaired it. 


The confuſion Ananta, and the other authors above alluded to, have made in 
the names of Patali-putra and Bali-putra, appears to me not difficult to be ac- 
counted for. While the ſovereignty of the kings of Maghadha, or ſouth Bahar, 
was exerciſed within the limits of their hereditary dominions, the ſeat of their 
government was Patali-putra, or Patya : but Janaſandha, one of the anceſtors 
of Chandra-Gupta, having ſubdued the whole of Prachi, as we read in the 
purdnas, fixed his refidence at Bali-putra, and there he ſuffered a moſt cruel 
death from Cyiſina and Bala Rama, who cauſed him to be ſplit aſunder. Bala 
reſtored the ſon, Salad va, to his hereditary dominions ; and from that time 
the kings of Maghadha, for twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at 
Vor. V. Mm Patna, 
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Patna, until Nanda afcended the throne, who, proving an active and enter- 
priſing prince, ſubdued the whole of Prachi ; and having thus recovered the 
conqueſts, that had been wreſted from his anceſtor, probably re-eſtabliſhed the 
ſeat of empire at Bali-putra ; the hiſtorians of Alexander poſitively aſſert, that 
he did. Thus while the kings of Palibothra, as Diodorrs tells us, funk into 
oblivion, through their ſloth and inactivity, (a reproach which feems warranted 
by the utter filence obſerved of the poſterity of Bala Rama in the purinas, not 
even their names being mentioned ;) the princes of Patali-putra, by a contrary 
conduct, acquired a reputation that ſpread over all India: it was, therefore, 
natural for foreign authors, (for ſuch, at leaſt, Auanta was,) eſpecially in com- 
poſitions of the dramatic kind, where the effect is oftentimes beſt produced by 
a neglect of hiſtorical preciſion, of two titles, to which their hero had an equal 
right to diſtinguiſh him by the moſt illuſtrious. The author of Sacontalu has 
committed as great a miſtake, in making Haſtinapoor the refidence of Dai 
manta, which was not then in exiftence, having been built by Hafi, the fifth 
in deſcent from Duſi manta; before his time there was, indeed, a place of wor- 
ſhip on the ſame ſpot, but no town. The ſame author has fallen into another 
error, in aſſigning a ſituation of this city not far from the river Malini, (he 
ſhould rather have ſaid the rivulet that takes its name from a village now called 
Malyani, to the weſtward of Lahore : it is joined by a new channel to the Ravy ;). 
but this is a miſtake ; Haſtinapoor lies on the banks of the old channel of the 
Ganges. The deſcendants of Peru reſided at Sangala, whoſe extenſive ruins 
are to be ſeen about fifty miles to the weſtward of Lahore, in a part of the 
country uninhabited. I will take occafion to obſerve here, that Arrian has con- 
founded Sangalez with Salgada, or Salgana, or the miſtake has been made by 
his copyiſts. Prontinus and Polyenus have preſerved the true name of this 
place, now called Calarore ; and cloſe to it is a deſerted village, to this day 

called 
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called Sulgheda ; its fituation anſwers exactly to to the deſcription given of it 
by Alexander's hiſtorians. The kings of Sangala are known in the Perſian 
hiſtory by the name of Schangal, one of them aſſiſted Afrafieb againſt the fa- 
mous Cuicaſru; but to return from this digreſſion to Patali-putra. 


The true name of this famous place is, Patali-purs, which means the town 
of Patali, a form of Devi worſhipped there. It was the refidence of an adopted 
ſon of the goddeſs Patali, hence called Patali-putre, or the fon of Patali. Pa- 
tali-putra and Bali-putra are abſolutely inadmiffable, as Sanſcrit names of towns 
and places; they are uſed in that ſenſe, only in the ſpoken dialects: and this, 
of itſelf, is a proof, that the poems in queſtion are modern productions. Pa- 
tali-pura, or the town of Patali, was called fimply Patali, or corruptly Pattiali, 
on the invaſion of the Muffulmans : it is mentioned under that name in Mr. 
Dow's tranſlation of Feriſhta's hiſtory. It is, I believe, the Patali of. Pliny. 
From a paſſage in this author compared with others from Ptolemy, Marcianus, 
Heracleota, and Arrian in his Periplus, we learn that the merchants, who carried 
on the trade from the Gangetic Gulph, or Bay of Bengal, to Perimula, or 
Malacca, and to Bengal, took their departure from ſome place of rendezvous 
in the neighbourhood of Point Godavery, near the mouth of the Ganga Goda- 
very. The ſhips uſed in this navigation, of a larger conſtruction than common, 
were called by the Greek and Arabian failors, colandrophonta, or in the Hin- 
duftani dialect, coilan-di-pota, coilan boats or ſhips : for pota in Sanſcrit, figni- 
fies a boat or a ſhip ; and di or da, in the weſtern parts of India, is either an ad- 
jective form, or the mark of the genitive caſe. Pliny has preſerved to us the 
track of the merchants who traded to Bengal from Point Godavery. 


M m 2 They 
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They went to Cape Colinga, now Palmira ; thence to Dandagula, now Ten- 
tu-gully, almoſt oppoſite to Fultati ; thence to Tropina, or Triveni and 
Trebeni, called Tripina by the Portugueſe, in the laſt century; and, latly, to 
Patale, called Patali, Patiali as late as the twelfth century, and now Patna. 
Pliny who miſtook this Patale for another town of the ſame name, fituate at the 
ſummit of the Delta of the Indus, where a form of Devi, under the appellation 
of Patah is equally worſhipped to this day, candidly acknowledges, that he 
could by no means reconcile the various accounts he had ſeen about Patale, 
and the other places mentioned before. 


The account tranſmitted to us of Chandra Gupta, by the hiſtorians of Alex- 
ander, agrees remarkably well with the abſtract I have given in this paper of the 
Maudra Ricſhhaſa. By Atheneus, he is called Sandracoptas, by the others 
Sandracottos, and ſometimes Androcottos. He was alſo called Chandra fimply ; 
and, accordingly, Diadorus Siculus calls him Xandrames from Chandra, or 
Chandram in the accuſative caſe ; for in the weſtern parts of India, the ſpoken 
dialects from the Sanſcrit do always affect that caſe. According to Plutarch, 
in his life of Alexander, Chandra-Gupta had been in that prince's camp, and 
had been heard to ſay afterwards, that Alexander would have found no diffi- 
culty in the conqueſt of Prichi, or the country of the Prafians had he at- 
tempted it, as the king was deſpiſed, and hated too, on account of his 
cruelty. 


In the Mudra Richhaſe it is ſaid, that king Nanda, after a ſevere fit of ill- 
nes, fell into a fiate of imbecillity, which betrayed itſelf in his diſcourſe 


This is the only place in this effay not to be found in Rennel7s Atlas. 
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and actions; and that his wicked miniſter, Sacatara, ruled with deſpotic ſway 
in his name. Diodorus Sicukes and Curtis relate, that Chandram was of a low 
tribe, his father being a barber. That he, and his father Nanda too, were of a 
low tribe, is declared in the Yifin-purina and in the Bhigavat Chandram, as 
well as his brothers, was called Maurya from his mother Mura; and as that 
word * in Sanſcrit fignifies a barber, it furniſhed occaſion to his enemies to 
aſperſe him as the ſpurious offspring of one. The Greek hiftorians ſay, the 
king of the Praſũ was aſſaſſinated by his wife's paramour, the mother of Chan- 
dra; and that the murderer got poſſeſſion of the ſovereign authority, under 
the ſpecious title of regent and guardian to his mother's children, but with a 
view to deſtroy them. The prrinas and other Hindu books, agree in the ſame 
facts, except as to the amours of Sacatara with Mura, the mother of Chandra- 
Gupta, on which head they are filent. Diodorus and Curtius are miſtaken in 
ſaying, that Chandram reigned over the Praſũ, at the time of Alexander's inva- 
fion : he was contemporary with Seleucus Nicator. 


I ſuſpect Chandra-Gupts kept his faith with the Greeks or Yavans 
no better than he had done with his ally, the king of Nepal ; and this 
may be the motive for Seleucus croſſing the Indus at the head of a 
numerous army; but finding Sendro-coptos prepared, he thought it expe- 
dient to conclude a treaty with him, by which he yielded up the conqueſts 
he had made ; and, to cement the alliance, gave him one of his daughters in 
marriage +. Chandra-Gupia appears to have agreed on his part to furniſh 


„ See the Jutiviveca, where it is ſaid, the offepring of a barber, begot by flealth, of a femate 
of the Sudra tribe, is called Maurya : the offspring of a barber and a flave woman is called 


Mauna. 
+ Strabo, B. 48, p. 724. 


Seleucus 
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Seleucus annually with fifty elephants ; for we read of Antiochus the Great going 
to India, to renew the alliance with king Sophaga/ſemus, and of his receiving 
fifty elephants from him. Sophagaſemes, I conceive, to be a corruption of 
Shivaca-Stna, the grandſon of Chandra-Gupta. In the purdinas this grandſon is 
called Afecavard-dhana or full of mercy, a word of nearly the ſame import as 
 Afſeca-ſena or Shroaca-ſena ; — merciful do 
not ravage and plunder the country. 


The ſon of Chandra-Gupta is called Allilrochates and Amitrocates by the 
Greek hiftorian. Seleucrs ſent an ambaſſador to him; and after his death the 
ſame good intelligence was maintained by Antiochus the fon or the grandſon of 
Seleucus. This ſon of Chandra-Gupta is called Variſara in the purinas ; ac- 
cording to Paraſara, his name was Daſaratha; but neither the one nor the 
other bear any affinity to Amitrocates: this name appears, however, to be de- 
rived from the Sanſcrit Ara-Guptz, which ſignifies ſaved by Mitra or the Sun, 
and therefore probably was only a ſurname. 


It may be objected to the foregoing account, the improbability of a Hindu 
marrying the daughter of a Yavana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. On this 
difficulty I conſulted the Pundits of Benares, and they all gave me the ſame 
anſwer ; namely, that in the time of Chandra-Gupte the Yavanas were much 
reſpected, and were even conſidered as a fort of Hindus though they afterwards 
brought upon themſelves the hatred of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, 
rapacity, and treachery in every tranſaction while they ruled over the weſtern 
parts of India; but that at any rate the ohjection did not apply to the caſe, as 
Chandra-Gupta himſelf was a Sura, that is to ſay, of the loweſt claſs. In the 


Viſinu- 
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Fiſknu-purdns, and in the Bhagawat, it is recorded, that eight Grecian kings 
reigned over part of India. They are better known to us by the title of the 
Grecian kings of Bactriana. Arrian in his Periplus, enumerating the exports 
from Europe to India, ſets down as one article beautiful virgins, who were ge- 
nerally ſent to the market of Baroche. The Hindus acknowledged that, for- 
merly, they were not ſo ftrict as they are at this day ; and this appears from 
their books to have been the caſe. Strabo does not poſitively ſay that Chandra- 
Gupta married a daughter of Selencus, but that Selencus cemented the alliance 
he had made with him by connubial affinity, from which expreffion it might 
equally be inferred that Seleucus married a daughter of Chandra-Gupta ; but 
this is not ſo likely as the other; and it is probable the daughter of Selencus 
was an illegitimate child, born in Perſia after Alexander's conqueſt of that 


Before I conclude, it is incumbent on me to account for the extraordinary 
difference between the line of the Surya Vurſus or children of the ſun, from 
Ichferacu to Dafaratha-Rama, as exhibited in the ſecond volume of the Afatick 
Peſearches, from the Yiſku-purana and the Bhagawat, and that ſet down in 
the Table I have given with this Eflay. The line of the Surze Yarfes, from 
the Bhagarat being abſolutely irreconcileable with the anceſtry of Arjuna and 
Chrifina, 1 had at firſt rejected it, but, after a long ſearch, I found it in the 
Ramayen, ſuch as I have repreſented it in the table, where it perfectly agrees 
with the other genealogies. Daſuratla- Rama was contemporary with Parafu- 
Rama, who was, however the eldeſt ; and as the Ramayen is the hiſtory of Du- 
ſaratha-Rama, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, his anceſtry was carefully ſet down 
and not wantonly abridged. I ſhall now conclude this Eſſay with the follow- 
ing remarks : 


E It 
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I. It has been aſſerted in the ſecond volume of the Afratick Reſearches, that 
Paraſara lived about 1180 years before Chrif, in conſequence of an obſervation 
of the places of the colures. But Mr. Davis having conſidered this ſubject 
with the minuteſt attention, authorizes me to ſay, that this obſervation muſt 
have been made 1391 years before the Chriſtian æra. This is alſo confirmed 
by a paſſage from the Pargſara Sanbita in which it is declared, that the Udiya 
or heliacal riſing of canopus, (when at the diſtance of thirteen degrees from the 
ſun, according to the Hindu aftronomers,) happened in the time of Paraſara, 
on the 10th of Cartica ; the difference now amounts to twenty-three days. 
Having communicated this paſſage to Mr. Davis, he informed me, that it co- 
incided with the obſervation of the places of the colures in the time of 
. Paraſara. 

Another ſynchroniſm ſtill more intereſting, is that of the flood of Deucalion, 
which, according to the beſt chronologers, happened 1390 years before Chrif. 
Denucalion is derived from D#o-Calyin or Due Caljiin : the true Sanſerit name is 
Deva-Cdla-Yavana. The word Cala- Ivana is always pronounced in converſa- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects Ca- un or Caljiin : literally, it fignifies the 
devouring Yavana. He is repreſented in the prrdnas, as a moſt powerful 
prince, who lived in the weſtern parts of India, and generally refided in the 
country of Camboja, now Gazni, the ancient name of which, is Sgſui or Safue. 
It is true, they never beſtow upon him the title of Deva; on the contrary, 
they call him an incarnate demon : becauſe he preſumed to oppoſe Crifhna ; and 
overcome and ſubdued, after ſeventeen bloody battles; and, according to the 
expreſs words of the purdnas, he was forced to have recourſe to treachery : by 
which -means Chun was totally defeated in the eighteenth engagement. That 
his followers and deſcendants ſhould beſtow on him the title of Deva, or Deo, 
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is very probable ; and the numerous tribes of Hindus, who, to this day, call 
Cina, an impious wretch, a mercileſs tyrant, an implacable and moſt ran- 
corous enemy. In ſhort, theſe Hindus, who conſider Crifina'as an incarnate 
demon, now expiating his crimes in the fiery dungeons of the loweſt hell, con- 
ſider Calyun in a very different light, and, certainly, would have no objeftion 
to his being called Deo-Cihiin. Be it as it may, Denucalion was confidered as a 
D va or Deity in the weſt, and had altars erected to his honour. 


The Greek mythologiſts are not agreed about him, nor the country, in which 
the flood, that goes by his name, happened : ſome make him a Syrian ; others 
ſay, that his flood happened in the countries, cither round mount Etna, or 
mount Athos; the common opinion is, that it happened in the country 
adjacent to Parnaſus; whilſt others ſeem to intimate, that he was a native of 
India, when they aſſert that he was the ſon of Promethexs, who lived near = 
Cabul, and whoſe cave was viſited by Alexander, and his Macedonians. It is 
called in the prrfnes Garnda-ſthan, or the place of the Eagle, and is fituated 
near the place called Sibi, in Major Rennel]'s map of the weſtern parts of India: 
indeed, Pramathaſi is better known in Sudia by the appellation of Sheba . 
Deo-Cilyiin, who lived at Gazni, was obliged on the arrival of CH, to fly 
to the adjacent mountains, according to the purines; and the name of theſe 
mountains was formerly Pernaſe, from which the Greeks made Parnafus ; 
they are fituated between Gazni and Peſhower. Criſine, after the defeat 
of Cin, deſolated his country with fire and ſword. This is called in 
Sanſcrit Pralaya; and may be effected by water, fire, famine, peſtilenee, 
and war: but in the vulgar dialects, the word Pralays,' ſignifies only a 


* Banian (in Sanſcrit Famjzan) and Shidr lay to the N. W. of Cabul. 
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flood or inundation. The legends relating to Deo-Calyin, Prometheus and his 
cave, will appear in the next diſſertation I ſhall have the honour to lay before 
the Society. 
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II. Megafthenes was a native of Perſia, and enjoyed the confidence of Sibyr- 
tins , governor of Arachoſia, (now the country of Candahar and Gazni,) on 
the part of Seleucus. Sibyriins ſent him frequently on the embaſſies to Sandro— 
cuptos. When Seleucus invaded India, Megafthenes enjoyed alſo the confidence 
of that monarch, who ſent him, in the character of ambaſſador, to the court of 
the king of Prachi. We may ſafely conclude, that Megafthenes was a man of 
no ordinary abilities, and as he ſpent the greateſt part of his life in India, either 
_ at Candahar or in the more interior parts of it; and, as from his public cha- 
rater, he muſt have been daily converfing with the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
in India, I eonceive, that if the Hindus, of that day, had laid chim to ſo high 
an antiquity,: as thoſe of the preſent, he certainly would have been acquainted 
with their pretenſions, as well as with thoſe of the Egyptians and Chaldzans ; 
but, on the contrary, he was aſtoniſhed to find a fingular conformity between 
the Hebrews and them in the notions about the beginning of things, that is to 
ſay, of ancient hiſtory. At the ſame time, I believe, that the Hindus, at that 
early period, and, perhaps, long before, had contrived various aſtronomical 
periods and cycles, though they had not then thought of framing a civil hiſ- 
tory, adapted to them. Aſtrology may have led them to ſuppoſe ſo important 
and momentous an event as the creation muſt have been connected with parti- 
cular conjunctions of the heavenly bodies; ner have the learned in Europe 
been entirely free from ſuch notions. Having once laid down this pofition,. 


* Arrian, B. 5. p. 203, 
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they did not know where to ſiop ; but the whole was conducted in a moſt 
clumſy manner, and their new chronology abounds with the moſt groſs abſur- 
dities ; of this, they themſelves are conſcious, for, though willing to give me 
general ideas of their chronology, they abſolutely forſook me, ae 
eve my drift in „ | 


The loſs of Megaſthenes' works is much to be lamented. From the few ſcat- 
tered fragments, preſerved by the ancients, we learn that the hiſtory of the 
Hindus did not go back above 5042 years. The MSS. differ ; in ſome we read 
6042 years; in others 5042 and three months, to the invaſion of India by 
Alexander. Megaſfthenes certainly made very particular enquiries, ſince he 
noticed even the months. Which is the true reading, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine; however, I incline to believe, it is 5042, becauſe it agrees beſt with | 
the number of years aſſigned by Albumazar, as cited by Mr. Bailly, from the 
creation to the flood. This famous aſtronomer, whom I mentioned before, 
had derived his ideas about the time of the creation and of the flood, from the 
learned Hindus he had conſulted ; and he aſſigus 2226 years, between what 
the Hindus call the laſt renovation of the world, and the flood. This account 
from Megaſfthenes and Albumazar, agrees remarkably well with the computation 
of the Septuagint. I have adopted that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as more con- 
formable to ſuch particulars as I have found in the purdnas ; I muſt confeſs, 
however, that ſome particular circumſtances, if admitted, ſeem to agree beſt 
with the computation of the Septuagmt : beſides, it is very probable, that the 
Hindus, as well as ourſelves, had various computations of the times we are 
ſpeaking of. 


Megaſthenes informs us alto, that the Hindus had a liſt of kings, from Djony- 
Jus to Sandrocuptos, to the number of 153. Perhaps, this is not to be under- 
Nu 2 ſtood 
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ſtood of fuccefſions in a direct line: if fo, it agrees well enough with the pre- 
ſent lift of the decendants of Naufto, or Deo- Nat. This is what they call the 
genealogies fumply, or the great genealogy, and which they confider as the baſis 
of their hiftory. They reckon theſe ſucceſſions in this manner: from Naufha 
to Crifina, and collaterally from Nami to Paricfhita ; and afterwards from J- 
raſandhe, who was contemporary with Crna. Accordingly the number of 
kings amounts to more than 153 ; but, as I wanted to give the full extent of 
the Hindu chronology, I have introduced eight or nine kings, which, in the 
opinion of ſeveral learned men, ſhould be omitted, particularly fix, among the 
anceſtry of Cyſſina. 


Megafthenes, according to Pliny and Arrian, ſeems to ſay, that 5042 years 
are to be reckoned between Dionyſus, or Deo-Nauſha, and Alexander, and that 
153 kings reigned during that period; but, I believe, it is a miſtake of Pliny 
and Arrian; for 153 reigns, or even generations, could never give ſo many 
years. 

by whom we are to underſtand, Crifina and his brother Bala-Rama. To ren- 
der this intelligible, we muſt confider Nauft in two different points of view: 
Nauſh was at firſt a mere mortal, but on mount Meru he became a Deva or God, 
hence called D- Nauſi or Deo-Nauſh, in the vulgar dialects. This happened 
about fifteen generations before Cy. It appears that like the ſpiritual ru- 


lers of Tartary and Tibet (which countries include the holy mountains of 
Meru). Deo- Nau did not, properly ſpeaking, die, but his foul ſhifted its 
habitation, and got into a new body whenever the old one was worn out, either 
through age or ſickneſs. The names of three of the ſuccefiors of Nauſia have 
been preſerved by Arrian; they are Spartembas, Budyas, and Cradevas. The 
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firſt ſeems derived from tie Sanſcrit Prachinvau, generally pronounced Pra- 
chinbau, from which the Greeks made Spartembau in the accuſative caſe ; the 
two others are undubitably Sanſcrit, though much diftorted, but I wor 
them to. be titles, rather than proper names. 


III. This would be a proper place to mention the poſterity of Noah or Sat- 
yavrata, under the names of Sharma or ama (for both are uſed,) Charme and 
Hapti. They are mentioned in five or fix purines, but no farther particulars 
concerning them are related, befides what is found in a former eſſay un Egypt. 
In the liſt of the thouſand names of Yiftze, a ſort of Litany, which Brihmens 
are obliged to repeat on certain days, Fifinu is called Sharma, becauſe, ac- 
cording to the learned, Sharma or Shamg, was an incarnation of that deity. In 
a lift of the thouſand names of Siva, as extracted from the Padma-puring, the 
37 iſt name is Shama-Jaya, which is in the fourth caſe, anſwering to our da- 
tive, the word praiſe being underſtood : Prajſe to Sharmaje, or to him, who was 
incarnated in the houſe of Sharma. 


The 998th name is Sharma-putradiya, in the fourth caſe alſo, praiſe to him who 
gave offspring to Sharma. My learned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in ſome of the purdnas, that Sharma, having no children, applied to Swe, and 
made Tapaſya, to his honour. Mara was ſo pleaſed, that he granted his re- 
queſt and condeſcended to be incarnated in the womb of Sharma's wife, and 
was born a ſon of Sharma, under the name of Baleswara, or Jfwars the infant. 
Baleswara, or fimply Ifwara, we mentioned in a former 252 
and he is obviouſly the Affur of Scripture. 
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In another liſt of the thouſand names of Stva (for there are five or fix of 
them extracted from ſo many purinas) we read, as one of his names, Barzsa 
18 or Isw ARA the infant. In the ſame lift Srva is faid to be Varan-Paraca, 
or he who foffered and cheriſhed Varanr, the conſort of Visnxu, who was in- 
carnated in the character of SARA. From the above paſſages the learned 
here believe that Siva, in a human ſhape, was legally appointed to raiſe ſeed 
to Suarma during an illnefs thought incurable. In this ſenſe JarnEr cer- 
tainly dwelt in the tents of Suu. My chief gandit has repeatedly, and moſt 
poſitively, aſſured me, that the poſterity of Suanma to the tenth or twelfth 
generation, is mentioned in ſome of the purdnas. His ſearch after it has hi- 
therto proved fruitleſs, but it is true, that we have been able to procure only a 
few ſections of ſome of the more ſcarce and valuable purdnas. The field is im- 
menſe, and the powers of a fingle individual too limited. 


IV. The ancient ſtatues of the gods having been deſtroyed by the Muſſul- 
mans, except a few which were concealed during the various perſecutions of 
theſe unmerciful zealots, others have been erected occaſionally, but they are 
generally repreſented in a modern dreſs. The ſtatue of Bala-Rama at Mutra 
has very little reſemblance to the Theban Hercules, and, of courſe, does not 
anſwer exactly to the deſcription of Megafhenes. There is, however, a very 
ancient ſtatue of Bala- Rama at a place called Baladeva, or Baldes in the vulgar 
dialects, which anſwers minutely to his deſcription. It was viſited ſome years 
ago by the late Lieutenant STEwarT, and I ſhall deſcribe it in his own words: 
«© Bala-Rama or Bala- deva is repreſented there with a ploughſhare in his left 
hand with which he hooked his enemies, and in his right hand a thick cudgel, 
with which he cleft their ſculls ; his ſhoulders are covered with the ſkin of 2 
tyger. The village of Baldeo is thirteen miles E. by S. from Muttra.“ 
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Here I ſhall obſerve, that the ploughſhare is always repreſented very ſmall 


ſometimes omitted; and that it looks exactly like a harpoon, with a ſtrong 
hook, or a gaff; as it is uſually called by fiſhermen. My pandits inform me 
alſo, that Bala- Rama is ſometimes repreſented with his ſhoulders covered with. 
the ſkin of a lion. 


XIX. 


REMARKS ON THE NAMES OF THE 


| CABIRIAN DEITIES, 
AND ON SOME WORDS USED IN THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 


* the Adhuta-co/a we find the following legends, which have an obvious re- 
lation to the Deities worſhipped in the myſleries of Samothrace. = - 


In Patala (or the infernal regions) reſides the ſovereign queen of the Naga: 
(large ſnakes or dragons :) ſhe is beautiful, and her is ASYORUCA. 
There, in a cave, ſhe performed Tupaha with ſuch rigorous auſterity, that fire 
fprang from her body, and formed numerous agni-tiraths (places of ſacred fire) 
in Patala. Theſe fires, forcing their way through the earth, waters, and 
mountains, formed various openings or mouths, called from thence the faming 
mouths, or judli-nuc'hi. By Saus (Octaxvs) a daughter was born unto 
her called Raxta'-px'vi. She is moſt beautiful ; the is Lacsmer ; and her 
name is A'sro"TCERSHA” or A'sro'tcarISHTA. Like a jewel ſhe remains con- 
cealed in the ocean. 


The Duanxxa-Ra3a, or King of Juſtice, has two countenances ; one is 
mild and full of benevolence ; thoſe alone who abound with virtue, ſee it. He 
holds a court of juſtice, where are many affiſtants, among whom are many juſt 
and pious kings: CnrrnaSurTA acts as chief ſecretary. Theſe holy men de- 
termine what is dharma and adharms, juſt and unjuſt. His (Dharma rajas) ſer- 
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vant is called CanNALA: he brings the righteous on celeſtial cars, which go 
of themſelves, whenever holy men are to be brought in, according to the di- 
rections of the Duanxa-Raza, who is the ſovereign of the Pitris. This is 
called his divine countenance, and the righteous alone do ſee it. His other coun- 
tenance or form is called Yaxa ; this the wicked alone can fee. It has large 
teeth, and a monſtrous body. Lama is, the lord of Patala ; there he orders 
ſome to be beaten, ſome to be cut to pieces, ſome to be devoured by mon- 
fters, &c. His ſervant is called Casnuarta, who, with ropes round their 
necks, drags the wicked over rugged paths, and throws them headlong into 
hell. He is unmerciful, and herd is his heart : every body trembles at the 
fight of him. According to Mxaszas, as cited by the ſcholiaſt of Appollonius 
Mads, the names of the Cabirian Gods were Ax1zros, or Czrxs, or the 
Earn; Axiocznsa or PrROSERPINE ; AxiocERs0s or Pruro; to whom 
they add a fourth called CasmilLvus, the ſame with the infernal Mzzxcuxr. 


An is ibis ee tem fare, or ater from: hin; or 
ö 
face is moſs beautiful. 


eee = word of the ſame import with the 
former, and which was the facred name of PrzoszRPINE. This is obviouſly 
derived from the Sanſcrit Proſerparni, or fie who is furrounded by large faakes 
and dragons. Noms repreſents her as ſurrounded by two enormous ſnakes, 
who conſtantly watched over her. She was raviſhed by Jupiter in the ſhape of 
an enormous dragon. She was generally ſuppoſed to be his daughter; but the 
Arcadians, according to Pazſauiur, inſiſted that ſhe was the daughter of Ceres 
Fes wi when — — — 

As 
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As ſhe is declared, in the ſacred books of the Hindus, to be the fame with 
Lacſhmi, her conſort of courſe is Jian, who rules, according to the prrdinas, 
in the weſt, and alſo during the greateſt part of the night. In this ſenſe Nm. 
is the Dis of the weſtern mythologiſts, the black Jupiter of States ; for Viſkhm 
is repreſented of a black, or dark azure complexion : Pluto or Lans is but a 
form of Fifi. The titles of Dis or Ades appear to me to be derived from 
Adi or A din, one of the aames of Vin. When Cicero ſays o, Terrena aue 
vis omnes atque natura, DiT1 pairi dedicata eff ; that is to ſay, That nature, and 
the powers or energy of the earth, are under the direction of Dis. This has 
6 2“ 


Axiockxsos, or in Sanſcrit £5yotcorfe, JO PEO Flo or Dis 
and was meant for Finn. Yiſtn is always repreſented as extremely beauti- 
ful; but I never found 's/yoicenſe among any of His titles : he is ſometimes | 
called Atcerſa, a word of the ſame import. 


CasnMaLa' or CasnMALa's is obvieully the C of the weſtern mo- 
logiſts. The appellation of Cabiri, as a title of theſe deities is unknown to the 
Hindus ; and, I believe, by the Cabirian gods, we are to underſtand the gods 
worſhipped by a nation, a tribe, or u ſociety of men called Cafires. The G. 
weras or Guberas, as it is generally pronounced, are a tribe of inferior deities, 
poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, and who are acquainted with all places under, or 
above ground, abounding with precious metals and gems. Their hiſtory in the 
puränas, begins with the firſt Au, and no mention is made in it of fleods, 
at leaſt my learned friends tell me fo. They are repreſented with yellow eyes, 
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like the Pingacſhas (of whom we ſpoke in a former eſſay on Egypt,) and per- 
haps may be the ſame people; certain it is the Pingachhas worſhipped the Ca- 
birian. gods. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that the invention of fire, and the working 
of mines was attributed to them.; and we find a Cabirus repreſented with a 
1 —— 


. the congregation was dif. 
miſſed in theſe words: KoyZ, "Op, Pat; Conr, Om, Pax. Theſe myſterious 
words have been conſidered hitherto as inexplicable ; but they are pure San- 
ſcrit, and uſed to this day by Brihmens. at the conclufion of religious rites. 
They are thus written in the language of the Gods, as the Hindus call the lan- 
guage of their ſacred books, Canſcha, * Pacſha. 


— atS fin: abies. 


Ox: is the famous monoſyllable uſed both at the beginning and concluſion of 
a prayer, or any religious rite, like Amex. 


Pacsna cxattly anſwers to the obſolete Latin word Vir: it ſignifies change, 


courſe,. ſtead, place, turn of work, duty, fortune. It is uſed particularly af- 
ter pouring water in honour of the Gods and \Pizris. It appears alſo from 
 Unsrcnvs, & 


L That theſe wont were pronounced aloud ut the concluſion of every mo 
mentous tranſaction, religious or civil. | bg 


I. That when Judges, after hearing a cauſe gave their ſuffrages, by drop- 
ping of pebbles of different colours into a box, the noiſe, made by each pebble 
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was called by one of theſe three words (if not by all three) but more probably, 
by the word Pacſha ; as the trrn, or pacſha of the voting judge, was over. 


When lawyers pleaded in a court of juſtice, they were allowed to ſpeak two or 
three hours, according to the importance of the cauſe ; and for this purpoſe, 
there was a. Clepfydras, or water clock ready, which, making a certain noiſe. at 
the end of the expired pacſha, vir, or turn, this noiſe was called Pacſia; &c. 


The word Pacfta is pronounced Vai and vad in the vulgar dialects, and 
from it the obſolete Latin word viz is obviouſly derived. The Greek language 
has certainly borrowed largely from the Sanſcrit ; but it always affects the 
ſpoken dialects of India; the language of the Latins in particular does, which. 
is acknowledged to have been an ancient dialect of the Greek. 
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ACCOUNT: OP THE 


PAGODA AT PERWUTTUM. 


EXTRACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN MACKENZIE, 
COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR KIRKPATRICK. 


L 6 Pagoda of Perwuttum, hitherto unknown to Europeans, is fituated 
near the ſouth bank of the Kiftna, in a wild tract of country, almoſt un- 
inhabited, except by the Chinſuars, about 


NT = 


Horizontal 
diſtance 


63 miles E. N. E. of Canoul. . 
And ſuppoſed to be 103 miles S. and J E. of Hydrabad. 


Marci 14th, 1794.—Having ſent notice to the manager of the revenues (the 
paincipal officers of the circar) that I was defirous of ſeeing the Pagoda, pro- 
vided there was no objection, I was informed at noon, that I might go in. The 
manager did not appear very defirous of paying any of the common civilities, 
but the Brähmens crowded round to conduct me into the place. On en- 
tering the ſouth gate, we defcended by fieps, and through a ſmall door, 
to the innes court, where the temples are: in the centre was the Pagoda of 
Mallecarjee, the principal deity worſhipped here. It is ſquare, and the 
roof is terminated by a pyramid of ſteps; the whole walls and roof 
on the outfide, are covered with braſs plates, which have been gilt, 
but the gilding is now worn off. Theſe plates are joined together by 
fnall bars and ſockets, ſo that the whole may be taken off without damage; 
the ſpire or pyramid is not above thirty feet from the ground ; the plates are 
plain, 
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plain excepting a few emboſſed figures of women, and ſome ſmall ornaments 
on the friezes of the doors, the pannels. of which are alſo plated. A ftatue 
with three legs is placed over each of the three entries; to ſupport this uncom- 
mon figure, a poſt is carried up, which, at firſt ſight, gives it the appearance 
of being empaled. On the weſt fide of the pagoda inſcriptions are engraved very 
neatly on three ſheets of braſs plates. Oppoſite to the ſouth fide, on a neat 
baſement and pedeſtal ornamented with brazen figures of cows, is a lender 
pillar about twenty-four or thirty feet high, entirely compoſed of braſs plates: 
it is bent ; and from the joints, which plainly appear in the plating, it feems 
to be laid on a bamboo encloſed within. The four fides of the pedeſial are 
covered with inſcriptions, two in Gentoo or Tellinga, one in Grindam, and 
one in Naggerim : the firſt ſeven lines of the latter in large well defined cha- 
racters, I copied; five ſmaller lines followed, which I could not copy ſo exact- 
ly, the character being ſmall, and the pedeſtal highly elevated. Some cha- 
racters are alſo engraved on the fillet and ornamental parts of the moulding. 
From hence' I was conducted to the ſmaller and more ancient temple of 
MALLECARI3EE, where he is adored in the figure of a rude ftone, which I 
could juſt diſtinguiſh through the dark viſta of the front building on pillars. 
Behind this building an immenſe fig tree covers with its ſhade the devotees 
and attendants, who repoſe on ſeats placed round its trunk and carpeted. 
Among theſe was one Byraggy who had devoted himſelf to a perpetual refidence 
here ; his ſole ſubſiſtence was the milk of a cow, which I ſaw him driving be- 


fore him : eee 
was belles with aihee. 


Some of the Brihmens came in the evening, with a copy of the in- 
ſcriptions on two of the braſs plates: they profeſſed not to know exactly, the 
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meaning of them, being, they ſaid, Sagſcrumm an. The fame ignorance of 


the language of their religious books, ſeems to prevail through all theſe coun- 
tries. The Brähmens in attendance here, are relieved at ſtated times, from 
Autcowr and other places, as this place is unwholeſome and the water bad. 
One of them faid, he had books at Autcowr, explanatory of the hiſtory of the 
Pagoda, and of the figures carved on the walls. Though they had never heard 
that any European had been here before, they did not expreſs any ſurpriſe at 
this viſit. Some of them applied for medical aid, but no fever prevailed among 
them at that time. 


During the troubles of Scti-roto, the Chinſuars occupied the Pagoda, who 
ſtripped it of ſome ornaments and damaged it. Since Sevi-row had ſubmitted, 
the revenues derived from the reſort of pilgrims, are collected for the canon 
circar by a manager or aumildar, who refides within the encloſure, as do the 
ſebundies and peons, ſtationed here to protect the pilgrims, who come from all 
parts at certain ſtated feſtivals. 


The red colour, that predominates in the rock of this country, (which is 4 
granite,) is very remarkable. The ſuperſtratum, which, in many places, forms 
the naked ſuperſices of the ſoil, is of a black colour, and from the ſmooth 
ſhining ſurface it frequently exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a ſtate 
of fuſion, but goes to no great depth; the next ſtratum is compoſed of grains 
of a reddiſh colour, mixed with others of a white ſhining quartz, in greater 
proportion and of a larger ſize, ſo as to give the ſtone, when quarried, a greyiſh 
colour, which is more obſervable after it has been cut or chiſſeled. Iron is 
found in ſeveral parts of this mountainous tract, and ſo are diamonds, but the 
labour is ſo great, and the chance of meeting with the veins ſo very uncertain, 

Vor. V. P p that 
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that the digging for them has been long — the following places 
222i 


1. Saringamutte,. near Jatta Reow, on the other fide the Kifna, where the 
ferry and road to Amirabad croſſes. N. B. A Pagoda here. 


2. Routa Pungala, two parous diſtant, near Pateloh Gunga. 
3. Gofſah Reow, twelve parous down the river. N. B. a ferry or ford there. 
Aſter the heavy rains, when the rivers fall, they are found ſometimes in 


the beds. This place is near the ruins of Chundra-goompiy-putnam, formerly 
a great town on its north bank, and now belonging to Amraritty. - 


The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting over as much of this bad 
road. as I could before noon : my tents and baggage had been ſent off at four, 
A. M. and I only remained at the Pagoda, with the intention of making ſome 
remarks on the ſculptures of its wall as ſoon as day light appeared. But the 
Brihmens with the Rajpoot amuldar (who had hitherto ſhewn a ſhineſs that I 
had not experienced in any other parts of the journey,) came to requeſt, that, as 
I was the firſt European, who had ever came fo far, to vifit Mallecarjee and had 
been prevented from ſecing the object of their worſhip, by yeſterday not being a 
lucky day, I would remain with them that day, afuring me, that the doors 
would be opened at ten o'clock. I agreed to wait till that hour, being parti- 
cularly deſirous of ſeeing, by what means, the light was relle cted into the tem- 
ple, which the unKkilfulneſs of my interpreter could not explain intelligibly to 
my comprehenſion. Notice being at laſt given, at about half paſt eight, that 
the fun was high enough, the doors on the eaſt fide the gilt Pagoda were 
thrown open, and a mirror, or refleQting ſpeculum, was brought from the Rajpcot 
; anuldar's 
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aun’, houſe. It was round, about two feet in diameter, and fixed to a braſs 
handle, ornamented with figures of cows ; the poliſhed fide was convex, but fo 
foul that it could not reflect the ſun beams; another was therefore brought, 
rather ſmaller and concave, ſurrounded by a narrow rim and without a handle 
Directly oppoſite to the gate of the Pagoda is a ſtone building, raiſed on pillars, 
encloſing a well, and ending in a point; and, being at the diſtance of twelve 
or fourteen feet, darkens the gateway by its ſhadow, until the ſun riſes above 
2 no doubt, has been contrived on purpoſe to raiſe the expectation of 
the people, and by rendering the fight of · the idol more rare, to favour the im- 
poſition of the Brihmens. The moment being come, I was permitted to ſtand 
on the ſteps in front of the threſhold without, (haring put off my ſhoes, to 
Pleaſe the directors of the ceremony, though it would not have been infiſled 
on,) while a crowd ſurrounded me, impatient to obtain a glimpſe of the aweful 
figure within. A boy, being placed near the door-way, waved and played the 
concave mirror, in in ſuch a manner, as to throw gleams of light into the Pagoda, 
in the deepeſt receſs whereof was diſcovered, by means of theſe coruſcations, 
a ſmall, oblong, roundiſh white ſtone, with dark rings, fixed in a filver caſe. 
I was permitted to go no farther, but my curioſity was now ſufficiently ſatis- 
fied. It appears, that this god Mallicarjee is no other than the Lingam, to 
which ſuch reverence is paid by certain caſts of the Gentoos; and the reaſon why 
he is here repreſented by ſtones unwrought, may be underſtood from the Brih- 
mens account of the origin of this place of worſhip. My interpreter had been 
admitted the day before into the ſanchum ſanForum, and allowed to touch the 
ſtone, which he ſays is ſmooth, and ſhining, and that"the dark rings or ſtreaks 
are painted on it; probably it is an agate, or ſome other ſtone of a filicious 
kind, found near ſome parts of the Kiſhna, and of an uncommon fize. The 
ſpeculums were of a whitiſh metal, probably a mixture of tin and braſs. 
| Pp 2 
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Theſe arts, defigned to impoſe on the credulity of the ignorant ſuperſtitious 
crowd, ſeem to have been cultivated ſucceſsfully here, and the difficulties at- 


The Brikmens having given me the following account of the origin of the 
Pagoda, I inſert it here, as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by a compariſon 
with, other accounts, however diſguiſed by fable or art, ſome light may be 
thrown, on the hiſtory, and manners of a people ſo very intereſting. 


At Chundra-gumpty-patnum, twelve parous down the river on the north 
« fide, formerly ruled a Raja of great power, who, being abſent ſeveral years 
« from his houſe, in conſequence of his important purſuits abroad, on his re- 
4 turn fell in love with his own daughter, who had grown up during his long 
« abſence. In vain the mother repreſented the unpicty of his paſſion : pro- 
« ceeding to force, his daughter fled to theſe deſerts of Perwuttum, firſt utter- 
ing curſes and imprecations againſt her father; in conſequence of which, his 
« power and wedlth declined ; his city, now a deſerted ruin, remains a monu- 
« ment of divine wrath ;- and hiraſelf, ſtruck by the vengeance of Heaven, lies 
% deep beneath the waters of Puttela-gunga, which are tinged green by the 
e ftring of emeralds that adorned. his neck.” Here is a fine ſubje& for a fa- 
dle; it may, however, furniſh a clue to hiſtory, as the ruins of this once opu- 
tent city are ſtill ſaid to exiſt. This account of the origin of the devotion here, 
bears a great reſemblance to that of the pilgzmage to. Mouſerrat in Catalonia, 
mentioned in Baretii :s travels. 


 < The princeſs was called Mallica-davi, and lived in this wilderneſs. Among 
bet cattle, was a remarkably fine black cow, which ſhe complained to her 
© herdſmen, 
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% herdſmen, never gave her milk. He watched behind the trees, and faw the 
„ cow daily milked by an unknown perſon. Malls Div informed of this, 
placed herſelf in a convenient fituation, and beholding the fame unknown 
te perſon milking the cow, ran to ſtrike him with an iron rod or mace, which 
« ſhe held in her hand; but the figure ſuddenly diſappeared, and to her aſtoniſh- 
* ment, nothing remained but a rude ſhapeleſs ſtone. At night the god ap- 
*« peared to her in a dream, and informed her, he was the perſon that milked 
te the cow; ſhe, therefore on this ſpot, built the firſt temple that was conſecrated 
to the worſhip of this deity repreſented by a rude ftone.” This is the ſe- 
cond temple that was ſhewn yeſterday, where he is exhibited. in the rude 
ſtate of the firſt diſcovery, and is called Mudi-Miulla-Cumjee or Mallecarjee ; the 
other temples were afterwards built in later times, by Rajas and. other opulent 
perfons. The lingam, ſhewn by reflected light in the gilded temple, has alſo 
its hiſtory and ſtories, till more abſurd and wonderful, attached to it. It was 
brought from the (now deſerted) city of Chundra-goempty-patnam. The 
princeſs, now worſhipped as a goddeſs, is alſo called Brama-Rumbo, or Stri- 
chillum- Rumbo, from whence this Pagoda is called S/richilha. She delights pe- 
culiarly in Perwuttum, but is called by eighteen other names. 


It may be proper here, to take notice of the carvings on the outer walls, as 
they are. remarkable for their number, and contain leſs of thoſe. monſtrous ſi- 
gures than other buildings of this kind. It would appear that the ſtories re- 
preſented on feveral diviſions, or compartments,. are deſigned to impreſs on the 
mind ſome moral leſſon, or to heighten the reverence. inculcated for the obje&t 
of adoration here. The cuſtoms and manners of the Gentoos; their arms, 
dreſs, amuſements, and the parade and ftate attendant on their ſovereigns, in 


ſented 


«* 
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ſented on the walls; drawings of which, and tranſlations of, or extracts from, 
any books or inſcriptions, that might be found,. having relation to them, would 
be uſeful to that end. 15109 


Tue ſeveral Pagodas, Choultrics, and Courts, are encloſed by a wall 660 feet 
long and 510 feet broad. In the centre of this incloſure are the more ancient 
buildings already deſcribed, below the level of the principal gate. A road or 
avenue, twenty-four feet broad, goes parallel without to this wall, from whence 
is a deſcent by ſteps to gardens on the north fide ; from the caſt gate a double 
colonade runs, 120 yards, forming a ſtreet; an oblong tank is on the weſt fide, 
from which water was conducted to reſervoirs in the gardens, but theſe are 
now entirely neglected: the town or pettah covered the ſouth fide, and the S. E. 
angle ; the form of the incloſure is an oblong ſquare, with one ſquare pro- 
jection to the weſt. The great gateways are, as uſual, ſupported by fone pil- 
lars, leaving apartments for the guard on each fide the entrance : they are co- 
vered with ſpires of brick work ; and this, with the pillar between, being re- 
tired ſome feet within the line of walls, ſhews that they are of more modern 
conſtruction, though the ſpires are rather ruinous : and it may be proper to re: 
mark, that theſe brick ſpires, formed of ſeveral ſtories with ſmall pilaſters, of 
no regular order, and the niches ornamented with figures in plaiſter, ſeem to 
be the lateſt invention uſed in the Pagodas, thoſe with pyramidal roofs, ſtep- 
faſhion, and the ſummit crowned, fometimes by a globe, are more ancient and 
of ſeveral fizes, ſo low as four feet in height; built of ſtone, and ſeem to be 
the firſt improvement on the early rude temples of rough ſtones ſet up on end 
to cover the image of the god. Theſe firſt attempts are frequently ſeen among 
the hills. The wall of the incloſure is built of hewn blocks of the greyiſh 
ſtone, from fix to ſeven feet long by three high, exactly ſquared and laid toge- 
W 


2 pavement, 
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pavement, leares its height, from twenty-four vatied to twent:ſeven cet; the 


whole of the wall on the outſide (being 2,100 feet by twenty-four, allowing 
240 for the opening of the gates and ſquare projection on the weſt fide) is co- 
vered with, carvings and figures ſculptured. out of the block. Every fingle 
block has a rim, or border, raiſed round it, within which, the carving is raiſed 
— — 2 
— 


The firſt and loweſt row of theſe ones is covered with figures of elephants, 
harneſſed in different ways, as if led in proceſſion, many of them twiſting up 
trees with their trunks.—2nd. The ſecond row is chiefly occupied with 
equeſtrian ſubjects; horſes led ready ſaddled and their manes ornamented, others 
tied up to pillars, ſome looſe ; a great many horſemen are repreſented; engaged 
in fight, at full gallop, and armed with pikes, ſwords, and ſhields ; others are ſeen 
hunting the tyger, and running them through with long ſpears. The riders are 
repreſented very ſmall in proportion to the horſes, probably to diflinguiſh the 
fize of the latter, as a ſmaller caſt ſeems intended to be repreſented among the 
led horſes, where a few are ſeen lower in fize, ſomething reſembling the Acheen 
breed of horſes. All theſe figures are very accurately deſigned. It is remarka- 
ble, that ſeveral figures. are repreſented gallopping off as in flight, and at the 
ſame time drawing the bow at full ſtretch ; theſe Parthian figures ſeem to have 
entirely dropped the bridle, both hands being occupied by the bow ; ſome of 
them are ſeen advancing at full ſpeed, and drawing the bow at the ſame time. 
This mode appears to have been practiſed by the Indians, as it is highly proba- 
ble, that the arts of common life only, are here repreſented in the lower row. 
3d. On the third row, a variety of figures are repreſented, many of them 
hunting pieces; tygers (and in one place a lion) attacked by ſeveral perſons ; 

crowds 
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crowds of people appear on foot, many armed with bows and arrows, like the 
Chinſuars ; many figures of Byrraggies or Jogics are ſeen diſtinguiſhed by 
large turbans, carrying their ſticks, pots, and bundles, as if coming from a 
journey; ſome leaning on a ſtick as if tired, or decrepid from age; others ap- 
proaching with a mien of reſpe& and adoration. —The fourth, fifth, fixth, and 
ſeventh rows, are filled (as it would appear from the ſcanty information I was 
able to obtain) with repreſentations of ſeveral events regarding the deitics of 
the place, or expreſſive allegories of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
Brihmens ; and probably ſome may record particular events of real hiſtory.— 
The eighth has fewer carvings than the reſt, ſome ſtones are occupied by a 
ſingle flower of large ſize, perhaps intended for the ſacred flower (/o/os) : and 
ſome, though but a few, by the figure of a god. The ninth, or upper row, 
is cut into openings, in the manner of battlements, and the flones, between 
each of theſe apertures, are alternately ſculptured with the figures of the 
Lingam, and a cow ſhaded by an umbrella, to fignify its pre-eminence. 


To examine the particular groups repreſented, would have taken up much 
more time than I could ſpare, but I particularly noticed the following: 1ft, a 
figure with five heads, weighing two figures in a balance : one of them appears 
to have a little out-balanced the other. From what I could underſtand from 
the Brähmens, this was meant for Bza'"nxa weighing Vin and Siva, or Sul- 
remics ; the latter is heavieſt. This alludes to the different ſets, or followers 
of Nan and Su Another figure alſo repreſented two perſons weighed in a 
balance, both equal, but the explanation of this I could not learn. 


26d. fd pegs gelling en the heed and tall of 2 great facke, which 
| p 
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is twiſted round a Lingam. mn 
of Wentigmetta, near Sidout, in September 1792. 


3d. Elephants treading a man under foot. 


4th. A naked figure of a woman approaching the Lingam : in her left hand 
ſhe holds the ſmall pot uſed for ablution; in her right a firing of beads 
(Ingam vals) : a hand appears iſſuing from the Lingam. 


The Brihmens explained the meaning of this ſculpture, © Acuma Dxvr 
© naked, approaching to worſhip the Lingam; a hand appears ſuddenly from 
« it, waving, and a voice is heard, forbidding her to approach in that indecent 
« ſituation.” A maxim of decency, in the height of religious zeal is here in- 


sth. The ſtory of MarLzcanes and the ſacred cow (the origin of the pa- 
goda) is repreſented in two different places. The cow appears with its udder 
diſtended over the Lingam, which differs from the account of the Brdhmens in 
not being repreſented as a rough ſtone ; a perſon near a tree is ſeen, as if look- 
ing on; a kind of diviſion ſeems to ſeparate theſe figures from a woman, in a 
fitting poſture, with an umbrella held over her, to denote ſuperior rank ; on 
the right behind a tree, is a figure very indiſtinct, probably intended to re- 
preſent the herdſman : the trees are badly executed. 


6th. Among the number of animals in the proceſſion on the ſecond hand 


third row, two camels are repreſented with a perſon on each, 23 
nagra, or great drum. 


Vol. V. Qq 7th. In 
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(3th. In one compartment the figure of an alligator, or crocodile, with its 
ſcales and monſtrous teeth is ſeen, running open mouthed, to devour a perſon 
lying before it; two women are ſtanding near a third ſeated ; they are look- 
ing on a child near them. I got no explanation of this. 


+ 8th. An elephant and tyger fighting. 


The ſculptures on the ſouth and caſt fides are in good preſervation ; thoſe on 
the weft and north are more injured by the weather. The age of the firſt temple 
might perhaps be diſcovered from the inſcriptions, if a tranſlation of them 
could be obtained. I could gain no information on this head ; but I ſuſpect 
the building be of higher antiquity than the knowledge, or, at leaſt, than the 
uſe of gunpowder among theſe people; becauſe among ſo great a variety of 
arms as are ſculptured upon the walls, ſwords, bows, pikes, arrows, and ſhields 
of a round figure, the matchlock is not be found, though a weapon ſo much 
in uſe among the poligers. On enquiring of the Bralmens the meaning of theſe 
carvings, one of them replied, © it was to ſhew how the Gods lived above; 
but indeed they ſeem to have loſt all traces of any knowledge they may have 
formerly poſſeſſed, and to be ſunk into the profoundeſt ſtate of ignorance. 
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XXI. 
REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL /AZRAS AND DATES OF 
- THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 


BY MR. JOHN BENTLEY. 


confufion and darkneſs that pervade and overſpread the Hinds chro- 
nology, I am inclined to think, proceed from two different cauſes : 
the one, owing to the fancy of their Br4hmens and poets, in diſguifing and 
embelliſhing their hiſtory with allegory and fiction; the other, to the ignor- 
ance of the modern Hindus, who, not able to diſcern the difference between 
the ſeveral zzras and modes of dating, which were made uſe of by their anci- 
ent hiſtorians, Brdhmens, and poets, in recording paſt events, have blended 
the whole together, into one maſs of abfurdity and contradiQtion. 


At this day, it is not eaſy to diſcover the meaning of all the different modes 
of dating formerly in uſe. It appears, however, from hiſtorical facts, that they 
were moſtly, if not all zominally the ſame, but eſſentially different in other 
reſpects: they all went under the appellation of yugs, divine ages, Mana- 
taras, &c. but the yugs, divine ages, Manwantaras, &c. of the aſtronomers 
were different in point of duration from thoſe of the Brdhmens and poets, and 
thoſe of the Bralmens and poets were, in like manner, different from thoſe of 
others: hence it becomes abſolutely neceſſary that we know the difference be- 
tween each, that is, the aſtronomic, the poetic, &c. &c. from each other before 
we can attempt to analyze the Hindu chronology on true principles. It is from 
this mode alone that we can diſcern truth though diſguiſed by fiction; and, 


until the goodian knot, made fat by the hand of modern 2 
much will remain in obſcurity. 
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The aftronomic yugs, divine ages, &c. are the only periods in which the 
real number of years meant, are not concealed : it may not therefore be im- 
proper before I proceed farther to ſtate what theſe periods are, and their dura- 
The Culpa is the greateſt of all the aftronomical periods, and the duration 
of it is 4320000000 years. This period is compoſed, or made up, of the 
leſſer ng, &c. in the following manner. 


| 4 Yugs, viz. a Satya, a Treta, a Dwapar, and a Cali yug, make one divine 
age or Maha yug ; 71 Mala yugs with a Sandki, equal to a Satya yug, make 
1 Manwantara ; and 14 Manwantaras compoſe a Calpa, at the commence- 
ment of which there is alſo a Sandki, equal to a Satya yug. The duration of 
— WOT 


f A - _ 1728000 


The Caps is an anomaliftic period, at the end of which the Hinds 
aftronomers ſay that the places of the planet's nodes and apfides will be 
preciſely 
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preciſely the ſame as at the beginning of it; and the comencement of it was 
when the ſun, moon, and all the planets, nodes and apſides, were in a line of 
conjunction, in the beginning of Aries, or 1955,884,897 years ago: therefore fix 

Manwanteras, 23 Maha yugs of the ſeventh Manwantara, and as far as the 
220897th year of the Cali yug, of the twenty-fourth Mala yng, are now 
(A 1796) expired of the Calpe. The ancient aftronomers, moſt probably, 
for the ſake of convenience, made the preſent Cali yug of the Hindus, of which 
there are now 4897 years expired, to commence when juſt the firſt half, or 
216000 years were elapſed of the above mentioned Cali yug, of the twenty- 
fourth Maha yug ; and we are now only in the 4898th year of the ſecond half 
of that period. r 
cut the * Aſtronomic Ara.” 


| The Ds al moons, bs fie of ts (lice ahtds Hove 
given, invented others for their hiſtory and poetry. Theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
by the name of © Poetic Ages,” or ras, becauſe they are embelliſhed by 
fiction, and covered over with a myfterious veil : zommally, they appear the 
ſame as the aftronomic periods, but hiſtorical fats prove them to be eſſentially 
different in point of duration; one aſtronomic year being equal to 1000 poe- 
tic ones : hence 


A Poetic Satya u of 1728000 years is only 1728 real years 


Treta yug of 1296000 - 1296 
Dwapar yug of 864000 - - 864 
Cali yug of 432000 - - 432 


The firſt of theſe Poetic Ages, or Satya yug, commenced at the creation and 
the reſt in ſuceeſſion, agreeable to the following ſhort chronological table, 
continued down to the preſent time. 


CHRONO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT ER, &c. 


Poetical Aras. 


IcscHWACHU 
and Budav 


1771 


$179 


Vear of the World. 


ADan 
SeTH born 


| 


Noan born 
Flood 


N1imnoD 


ABRAHAM 
Noan's death 


ParASARA 
 YUDHISHTHIR 
VrASsA 
Pakiesnir 


0; 


Cali rue 
* 


PA DPTorA 
Bupnaa I. 


SISUNGA 

Nax PDA 

CnaNn DAA GurTA 
 PUSHPAMITRA 
VasuDEva 


| 


®* The Cali zug commenced in February, in the goGth year of the wand. 


CHRO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT ARAS, &c. continued. 


— 


; | Poetical Aras. | Year of the Warld. | 8. 
* 3033 


CusHA 


Barr 
CHANDRABIJA 


3098 
3554 


3600 | 
3700 
3800 


VicRAMADITYA 
DzvarALAa 

| 
NaRAYANPALA 
SACA 


Vanana 
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In the preceding table, I have placed the beginning of the aftronomic 
zra of the Culi aug, of which 4897 years were expired in April laſt in the 
goòbth year of the world; at which time 905 years were elapſed of the Satya yug 
of the Poets, reckoning from its commencement at the Creation: hence it is 
ſelf-evident that the notion of the modern Hindus, who have confounded the fa- 
bulous or fictitious ages of their Poets with the aftronomic periods merely from 
a ſimilarity of names, are not only erroneous, but even quite oppoſite to the 
true intent and meaning of the ancient Hindu writers themſelves ; who, it may 
be proved, have ſometimes adopted the aſtronomic æra of the Cali yug, during 
the. periods of the Treta and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, and made uſe of either 
ta, (aſtronomic or poetic, and ſometimes both), according as it ſuited their 
fancy, for recording not only paſt events in general, but even one and the ſame 
event. | 


The firſt inſtance I ſhall mention by way of proof is that of Bun nA the an- 
cient Mzxcuny of the Hindus. The late Sir WILLIAM Joxxs, whoſe name 
can never be mentioned but with higheſt eſteem, places the ancient Bupna, or 
Mancunr who married ILA a daughter of Noan about the beginning of the 
Treta yug ; contemporary with Jisc'nwacu the fon of Noan. Now the 
Hindus in general, and the Bhagawatamrita in particular, fay that Bun nA be- 
came viſible the 1002d year of the Cali ug (aſtronomic æra): let us there- 
fore examine this matter a little, and ſee whether this is not the fame B uon 
who is recorded as living near the beginning of the Treta yug of the Poets; 
contemporary with the ſon of Noan. Firſt the 1002d year of the Cali yug 
was the 1907th from the Creation. Secondly, Noan by the Moſaick account, 
did not die before the 2006th year from the Creation or about 100 years after 
the appearance of Bup nA. Thirdly, and laſtly, there was but one BupnA in the 


time 
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time of Noan ; and he is ſaid to have married ILA, the daughter of Noan : 
hence we may ſafely infer, that the Bup nA, who appeared in the 1002d year of 
the Cali yug, or 1907 of the Creation, was the very ſame that married Noah's 
davghter, and is tecorded as living near the beginning of the Treta yug of the 
Poets. Here we may plainly ſee, that the events, as well as the time, periectiy 
coincide ; for the - 1002d year of the Cali yug correſponds not only with the 
latter days of Noan, but alſo with the 179th year of the Treta yug of the po- 
ets, as may be ſeen from the preceding table. 


I ſhall now mention another inſtance, which, while it confirms what I have 
abore ſaid, reſpecting the ancient Hindu writers or hiſtorians, adopting the aſtro- 
nomic ra of the Cali yug, at different times during the periods of the Treta 
and Dwapar yugs of the Poets, will at the ſame time explain the cauſe of all the 
confufion and abſurdities which at preſent appear in the ancient hiſtory and 
chronology of the Hindus. 


VaLwtc and Vrasa were two ancient contemporary bards, whom the modern 
Hindus ſeparate by no leſs a period than 864000 years, believing Value 
to have lived near the cloſe of the Treta yug, and Vrasa near the cloſe of the 
Dwapar yug; and though they cannot but admit that the two bards had fre- 
quently converſed together on the ſubje& of their poems, yet they will ra- 
ther account for it by ſuppoſing a miracle, than aſſign any real or probable 
cauſe for an abſurdity, ſo contradictory, not only to nature, but to common 
ſenſe. 


Vrasa was the ſon of Panxsana, an ancient aftronomer, and Pana- 
SARA was the grandſon of Vasisnrua, who was alſo an aſtronomer, 
and piaboita or family prieſt to Rama, king of Audhya or Oud, who 

Vox. V. Rr reigned, 
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reigned, according to the Hindu accounts near the cloſe of the Treta yug of 
the Poets. Parasana, the father of Vr ASA, wastherefore about one or two gene- 
rations after Ra uA. But, from the obſerved places of the equinoxes and ſolſtices 
in the year 3600 of the preſent Cali yug, by one Varana, an aſtronomer, 
and their places as mentioned by PaxAsARA, it would appear, that the obſerva- 
tions of the latter muſt have been about 1680 years before Varana ; which 
will therefore place PanAsAnA about the year 2825 of the world, correſpond- 
ing to the 1097th of the Treta yug of the Poets; and as Pazasana may. have 
been then between thirty and forty years old, we may place Rana about the 
year 1030; and VaLwic and Vrasa about the year 1102 of the Treta yug 
of the Poets, being the 2830th of the Creation. Theſe years may not be the 
exact times in which they reſpeQively lived ; but, I believe, they do not 
vary ſrom the truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer than this 
we cannot well expect to bring them. 


By having thus obtained the reſpective times or years in which un. 
| Panasana, Vrasa, and VaLnac lived, ve have aſcertained a point of the ut- 
moſt importance to the chronology of the Hindus. | 


The war of Mananarar took place in the time of Vrasa, in conſequence 
of which he wrote his epic poem called the Malabarat, and on the compo- 
fition of which he conſulted VaLxIc. Vrasa was therefore contemporary with 


Cnnisnxa, Amex, ABIAAM TIA, Lunnis TAI, Paricsnit, and others 
engaged in that famous war. 


Shortly after that war, and towards the cloſe of the reign of Panic- 
$81T, the Hindu hiſtorians of that part of India, where Panicsnir reigned, 


began 
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began to lay aſide the Poetic eras altogether, and to adopt the aſtronomic 
zra of the Cali yug, of which near 2000 years were then expired. 


This circumſtance of laying afide the poetic eras, and adopting the aftro- 
nomic, it ſeems in the courſe of ten or twelve ceaturies aſter became either 
totally forgotten, or miſunderſtood, fo much ſo in fact, that the very adop- 
tion of the aſtronomic ra has been taken, by the modern Hindus for the ac- 
tual beginning of the Cali yug itſelf. This erroneous notion, together with 
Satya, Treta, and Dwapar yugs of their poets, which they firmly believe 
to be the ſame with the aftronomic periods of the ſame name, and to have 
ended accordingly before the preſent Cali yug commenced, has been the cauſe 
of all the confuſion which appear in their ancient hiſtory and chronology. For 
finding the immediate ſucceſſor of Paricsnir mentioned in ancient hiſtory 
as reigning in the. Cali yug, they concluded, though erroneouſly, that Panic- 
sn1T muſt therefore have reigned at the cloſe of the Dwapar yug ; and 
from this circumſtance, having removed Pazxicsutr from the cloſe of the 
the Treta yug down to the cloſe of the Dwapar yug, they were then obliged 
to place Tunnisurnin, Arun, Carsnxa, Hanimaxyy, and Vrasa, af 
the cleſe of the Dwaper yug alſo; by which means they ſeparate Vyasa 
from VaLntc, his contemporary and friend, and the reſt who were engaged 
in: the war of Byazart from their proper places in hiſtory by 864000 years of 
the poets. | 


It is owing to the ſame erroneous notions reſpecting the Cal: yug, that the 
modern Hindus have thrown the ancient hiſtory and chronology of the kings of 
Magedha or Bahar into confuſion. For having diſcovered that Sanapgra, 
the ſon of JarasaxDHa, was contemporary withY v D11sHTH1R, they concluded 

Cc2 that 
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that as they had already placed LVD Is nTIII at the cloſe of the Dwapar yug 
SAHADEVA muſt be at the beginning of the Cali yug; and therefore, with- 
out further ceremony, not only removed Sanapeva, but his nineteen ſucceſ- 
ſors, who formed a dynaſty in the family of Janasaxpna from the proper pe- 
riod in hiſtory (between the years 1920 and 2193 of the Cali yug) and placed 
them immediately before PxapYoTa, who began his reign in the 1000th 
year of the Cali yug. This removal was productive of two abſurdities at once, 
both of which are particularly noticed by the late Sir WiLLiam Joxxs in his 
chronology of the kings of Magadhe. The one, that in conſequence of plac- 
ing the names before PRaproTa they were obliged to affert that the twenty 
princes reigned one thoufand years, that is from the beginning of the Cali 
yug in the year of gos of the Creation down to the 1905th. ſo that they muſt 
have then reigned as well during the flood as before and after it. The other? 
that as a chaſm had been formed in that part of the hiſtory from which the twenty 
reigns were removed, in order to make up that chaſm as well as they could, 
they were obliged to aſſert, that a dynaſty of four princes of the Canna race, 
the firſt of whom (Vas v DR vA) came to the throne in the year of the world 2753 
or 1848 of the Cali yug, reigned no leſs than 345 years. 


Now as YupnisnTHIR was the uncle and immediate predeceſſor of PARIc- 
SHIT, and conſequently contemporary with Pazasara the father of Vrasa; 
it is clear that both YupmsntuIR and SanaDEva muſt have rexgned about 
the year 2825 of the world: which is about ſeventy-two years after the reign of 
the above VasUuDEvA of the Canna race, and correſponding preciſely with the 
chaſm. | 


0 TREO Pas wetns Ma—s wie 
be produced, but thoſe, I have mentioned and explained, I think are ſuffi- 
cier.t 
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cient. I ſhall therefore conclude the ſubject of the poetic eras with the fol- 
lowing table, ſhewing the moon's age and month, with the day of the week on 
which the Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yugs of the poets reſpectively com- 
menced ; which will prove, beyond a probability of doubt, that they have no 
connection whatever with the aſtronomical yugs of the ſame name, belonging 
to the ſyſtem of Mzra explained at the beginning of this effay ; for in the lat- 
ter all the yugs, Manwantaras, &c; belonging to the ſyſtem begin un variably, 
on the firſt day of By/akh, the moment the ſun enters Aries in the Hindu 


fphere. 


| Moon's Axe and Month. 

3d titthee of the moon of 
Bryjakh. 

th do. of do. Curtic. 

28th do. of do. Bhadro. 

15th do. of do. IMagh. 


Note. The lunar month takes its name from the ſolar month, in which the new moon happens 
to fall. 30 titthees make a lunation. 


With reſpect to the day of the week mentioned in preceding table fome of 
the Hindu accounts differ. The moon's age and month are extracted from 
the Brokmo puran, which agrees with the Hindu calendar, wherein the com- 
mencement of each yug is alſo. recorded. 


The following table of the dates of the ten evatars or incarnation of the 
deity, which took place in the above mentioned yugs, is extracted from an 
augum 
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ungum or tontor called © Guljateeguhja” ſuppoſed to have been written by 
Sees or SkEv a, a Hindudeity. 


TABLE OF THE AVATARS. 


Nakfhtatra 


| Avatars. | Week Day. | nd 


IMorenvo 


Kun xo 
Box ARO 
INnakRSLI NGO 
Bamono 
PoRoOSURA MO 


10KoLKkEE 


The 1ſt. 2nd. 3d. and 4th Avatars are ſuppoſed to have happened during 
the period of the Satya yug ; the 5th, 6th, and 7th, in the Treta yug ; the 8th 
and gth. in the Dwapar yug ; and the 10th or laſt Re 
long fince paſt. | | 


Having then finiſhed what I had to ſay reſpecting the poetic æras and 
the abſurdities introduced into the hiſtory and chronology of the Hindus, by 
confounding them with the aftronomic ſyſtem of Mera, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to a third ſyſtem, wherein the Manwantaras appear to have been 
| but of ſhort duration, and to depend on the revolutions of either JuritzR 
or SATURN. This ſyſtem, like that of the poetic ras, has been always 


confounded 
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_ confounded with that of Mzra's, and conſequently the cauſe of much confu- 
fion in the records of ancient times. To diſtinguiſh it from Mzr a's 1 ſhall 
call it the Puranic Syſtem, and, by way of introduction, give the following 
table of the dates, &c. of the fourteen puranic Manwantaras, as contained in 
a Hindu book entitled the Uttera Chanda, from which Captain Fnaxcis 
W1LyoRD was fo obliging as to favour me with an extract. 


TABLE or Tux PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 


Moon's Age & Al Nada. 
| | 


Critica. 


| Hof 


'3 — Chir. 


ee 


4 | 
* Onurada appears incorrect, as the moon of Magh muſt be 20 or 21 days old before. it enters 


The 
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The order in which the above Manwantaras followed each other is not now 
known, but I have given them in the order in which they were written, in the 
memorial fote or verſe. However, as the firſt Manwantara commenced juſt 
when fifty years of Bza"nxa's life (that is one half of the grand cycle of 
this ſyſtem) were expired, it is eaſy to perceive that the 13th on the liſt muſt 
have been the firſt Manwantara ; and I ſuſpect that the 10th was the ſecond, 
the 11th the third, the 12th the fourth, and the 14th the fifth Manwantaras, 
all of which appear to have been computed according to mean motions only, 
the other nine having the appearance of being computed according to the true 
place of the planet, on which the regulation of the periods depended. 


In this ſyſtem, which appears to have been in uſe before the time of Mzr a 
for yugs, viz. a Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug ; ſe- 
venty-one Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, formed a Manwan- 
tara ; and fourteen of fuch Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
1000 Maha yugs, formed a Calpa or a day of Bua una, and his night was of the 
ſame length ; 360 of ſuch days and nights form one of his years; and 100 
of ſuch years the period of his life or the grand Puranic cycle, in which all 
to return to a line of conjunction in the beginning of Aries the point they ſet 
out from at the commencement of the cycle. 


From the apparent ſhortneſs of the Puranic Manwantaras, (which probably 
did not exceed 3 or 400 years at moſt) and conſequently of the Calpa, the 
cyde or term of Bza"uma's life above mentioned appears to have een abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in this ſyſtem to render is applicable to the purpoſe of aſtro- 


nomy. 
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nomy. But in the ſyſtem of Mera now in uſe that cycle is now totally un- 
neceſſary, nor does it in fat belong to it, as the Calpe alone in the latter, 
contains all the leſſer cycles of the revolutions of the planets, nodes, &c. within 
the period of its duration. 


Mara the ſuppoſed author of Suma Sidhanta, lived in the Satya yug of the 
28th Maha yug, of the 7th Manwantara of the fifty-firſt year of Brahma : 
life, and probably finding the Puranic ſyſtem either inconvenient, or not ſuf- 
ficiently correct, he invented the preſent one on a much larger ſcale, extend- 
ing the duration of a Manwantara to 308448000 years, and fimplified the ſyſ- 
tem by making the yugs, &c. to depend on ſolar motion alone; by which means, 
all the periods in his fyſtem begin invariably on the firſt day of Byſakth, the 
moment the ſun enters Aries in the Hindu ſphere, which circumſtances alone, 
muſt form a moſt ſtriking difference between it, and the Purauic ſyſtem. 


In the Surys Sidhanta, Mz a has ftated the obliquity of the ecliptic in his 
time at 24, from whence Ms. S. Davis, a gentleman to whom the public 
is under very confiderable obligations, for his valuable paper on the aſtrono- 
mical computations of the Hindus, publiſhed in the Afalic Reſearches, computed 
that ſuppoſing the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been accurately obſerved by 
the ancient Hindus as twenty-four degrees, and that its decreaſe had been from 
that time half a ſecond a year, the age or date of the Surya Sidhants (in 1789) 
would be 3840 years; therefore Mzx a muſt have lived about the year 1956 
of the creation. 


The Hindu books place Poxosu Ran one of the incarnate divinities in the 8th 


Manwantara of the Puranic ſyſtem, and ſo they do Vrasa, and Osornamo, 
Vor. V. Sſ the 
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the ſon of Dnox mentioned in the Afuhabharat ; and fince the time of Vx- 
48A the remaining fix Manwantaras have expired, as will appear from the fol- 
| lowing table of all the Patriarchs or Afrnoos, &c. from the time of Sworou- 
BHOOBO or ADax, who lived in the firſt Manwantara down to the end of the 
fourteenth, which I have extracted from the Sreebhagobot, and from which 
ſome rational idea may be formed reſpecting the duration of the Puranic Man- 
wantara now generally confounded with the periods of the ſame name belonging 
to Mera's ſyſtem, in which we are now no further advanced than to the 


ſeventh Manwantara, and which was the fame when he wrote long before the 
time of Vxrasa. | 


'TaBLE of the Patrancns or Muxxoos, and others, during the fourteen 
Purame Mamwantaras. 


1 MANWANTARA. 


SworoxmBRooBeo, or AbAM. Mn. Roocuyss, the huſband of AxooTEE 


Soronoora, his wife Konpox, ditto of DzzooTEE 
PazzYOBROTO, his fon 


UTTanyapDo, his ſecond fon DoxsornrozarcaTtEt, ditto of Pnoso- 
OTEE 
AxooTtzESworoMBHOOS ToonxkRTrO 
iſt daughter MorEECHEE 
DzzooTsE ditto, 2nd MzzsR0 ditto 
Yooo 


Paosoorzx ditto, 3d ditto 
2d MANWANTARA. 

Swarocuetso. M90 Toonzzro 

Raza DrunorT his ſon Unz08T0MBHO 


Raza Svsexo ditto Rocuoxo, & others. 
Raza Rocnzzsxor, ditto. 3d 
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3d MANWANTARA. 


Urono. Afunre Bzposrrto 

PozBoxo his ſon Buopro 

Snrx3o0vYo, ditto Pnoxono 

Josorno, ditto SOTYOJEET, and many others. 

Sor ro | 
4th MANWANTARA. 

Taxoso. Munro | Bxzzrso 

BrEESOKHYATEE his fon Ba DRIMXRTOTO 

NorRoHkeETvU, ditto JorzzRDNMA 

SOTYOKHOROYO TrEESECKHoIswoRo, and many others. 
5th MANWANTARA. 

RinoTo. Mano HzRroNYOROMA 

Born his ſon BzDosEERA 

BzzxDao, ditto UnproBsanoo 

BnuooToroOYO BzzBRoo0, and many others. 
6th MANWANTARA. 

Cuaxs0080. %,“ Aryo 

Punnu his fon Hog ros or 

Punsnuso, ditto DwzEeRroKo 

Sup rumxo, ditto MoxTRroODRUMO, and many others 

Nonnoco, 7thditto | 


ProDYUMNO, ditto 
_*th MANW ANTARA. 
VavioswaTa, or Noa n. Afrwmoo PazESODHR®O his Gth ſon 


Iesnwakv his 1ſt fon Kon zx, 8th ditto 

NazzzGo, 2nd ditto Dzxs ro, gt ditto 

DazzsTo, zd ditto Banrxo, 10th ditto 

SorkYATI, Ath ditto Apr ro 

NonsYANTO, 5th dit Sſ2 7th 
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7th MANWANTARA ( continued.) 


Bosv Orr 

Rup RO Boss ro 

BrswEDEBO BiswamiTtRro 

Monrvup6eoxo Gourouo 

OsnixUMAR - x Jomopoentt 

RinmoBo BroropDw aro 3 

Kos raro | PuroxDoRo, and many others: 
8th MANWANTARA. 

Sanorni Mano. Porosu Rax 

Nannmoxo his fon DirLIMax 


BRAO OSK A ditto 
SuToPA 


OsorrnAMO ſon of Dnox 
KnaERERTO 


Bx AOA Rs TrOSRINeO 
OnnrEETOPROBHO | | Vxasa or Brasa. 
GanoLo 

oth MANWANTARA. 
Doxs08aB0kx1 Mö GuruorBo 
Boorox ru his ſon Pano 
Dir rixxru ditto Drormor 
DazzsToXxETv ditto STRUTHO and many others. 
Mozicnr 


10th MANWANTARA. 


BrROMOSABORNEE Munoo 
BuvrIsIN his fon 
SURASONO 


Binup no 
HoBisMAN 


tith 
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11th MANWANTARA. 


DnoMoRSABORNEE Mn NzzzAno 
Sorro Drorno his fon Roocutz 
Binox660N0 Onuno 
KamoGono BrpreTTo and many others. 
| 12th MANWANTARA. 
RuDROSABORNEE. Munco  TorouunTti 
Dzz30BAN his ſon Toros 
Uyopzso ditto OcxzzproKo 
DxzBosREESTO ditto Gonpuopnana and many others. 
HoziTo 
13th MANWANTARA. 
DzBosABORNEE. MU SUTRAMO 
CnurTroOsENdG his fon | NzEzRMOKO 
Bicnitro ditto DrnosraTEs and many others. 
SUKXORME 
14th MANWANTARA. 
EznDROSOBORNT. Afznco Ocxtt 
UzvunGeo his ſon Banoo 
Bavzv ditto SOOCHKEE 
Bopnxo ditto Supdxo 
PoBETROO Macopno and many others. 
Cnars0080 


Norts. Several names in the foregoing table had the title of Devtas, Reefoes, 
xc. annexed to them, probably by way of diſtinction or pre-eminence. 


Urouo, Towoso, and Rizoro, the third, fourth, and fifth Mat, 
were the grandſons of Sworounuooao or Apan; Doxso Saroaxzs, 
the 
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The 9th Amos was the fon of Bazxuxo or Varuxo, the tenth ſon of V arr o- 
SWATA : therefore it is eaſy to perceive that the Puranic Marwantora, which 
was conſidered in ancient times as the duration of the life of a Mun or Parri- 
arch could not be very long, and ought not to be confounded with the Man- 
wantaras of the preſent ſyſiem of Mzr , conſiſting of 308448000 years each. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Of the ſolar and lunar line of princes, who are ſaid to have reigned in the Cities 
of Ayadhya or Au (now Oud), and Praliſithana or Vitora, otherwiſe Haſti- 
napoor (now Delki) reſpectively, from about the beginning of the Treta yug of 
the Poets, or 1002nd year of the aſtronomic Cali yug, down to the time the ſolar 
line of princes became extin& : when the country is ſuppoſed to have been 
conquered by ſome foreign power; probably ALX AN DER. 


Poetic 
179 | Icswacuv 1907 Ren 1002 
Vicuvcsnr PurRURAVAS 
Cucus rA Avyvusn 
AnENAs NanusnA 
Parrnvu 5 YaAYATI 5 
ViswAGAND- Puru 
HI | JANAMEIJAYA 
CuanDRA 
| YUVANASWA | 
SRAVA — 10 
VRINADHAS- — U 
WA 10 — 
Duuxpuuna- | 
RA 
Dunnas wa 


ARAS AND DATES. 


SN Ar. 
4 Solar Line. 8 Lunar Line. Ara 
2 SH I C. Yag 

ERYASWA th — 
NicuusnA | — 
CntsaAs wa 15 — 
SENAJIT — 
YUuvVANASWA 
ManDHaTRI 
PurUCUTSA PracuinwaAT 
TRASADASYU Pravina 

20 
ASNARANYA Max as vu 
HsenvYaswaA | CHARUPADA 

N PaanUux A Sup rv 
2 Tx vENDRA- Bauucava 
> NA 
5 SATYAVRATA SAxTATT 

25 

8 Tais Ax cu AnaxYAT2 
2 Haniscnax- RauDrRASWA 
— DRA 
L RnorTa | RiTzrvusn 
L Hamra RaurixavA 
CHAMP&A 30 SUMATI 

 SUDEVA Ari 

Vizara DusHMANTA 
Buaruca | BranaTa 
Vaica ViTATHA 
Banuvca 35 Manyvu 
SAGARA VarIHATESHE- 
ASMANI3AS TRA 
Axsunar Haus 
BruAaGHikaA- AJAMEDHA 

THA Ricsna 
SkUTA 40 SAMWARANA 
NaABHA | Cuno 
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SINDHADWIPA Taunu 
AvYUTAYUSH SURATHA 
RiTAPERNA ViDURATHA 
SauDasa 45 SARVABHAUMA 45 
AsMaca JarasixnA 
MouLaca RaDnica 
DASARATHA AvruTavusn 
ArDaBiDI AcRODHANA 
< VisWASAHA DzvaTITHL 
W CHATAWANGA RusHA 
DzRGHABAHU DiLLIrA 
8 Racv PrzaTiPA 
8 | A3zAa SANTANU 
=> Da$SABATHA 55 VACHYTRAVIRYA 55 
— Rana _ I Pandvu 
J 1097 | VarHaDBALA YUDBISHTHIRA 
8 1107 | Varnaprana Panicsmir 
| Unvear A SJANAMAIJAYA 
*VAaTSAVRIDHA 60 *#SATANICA 
*PrRATOYOMA #SAHASRINACA 
*Buaxu *ASWAMEDHAJA 
*Dgvaca *ASIMACRISHNA 
*SAHADEVA | *®NEzEMICHACRA 
Vin 6s | Urra 65 
2996] *VEIDHASWA a 3024 | *CurTRARATA 2119 
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7 1 Solar Line, | TE Linear Line. 2. 
ra. | By 
* 1 | Cusna £ 3025 | *SucurnaTHA 
ATTITHI | *DaumrTinar 
NisnADnA | *#SUsnINA” | 
NanBas | -.- *SUNITHA 70 
PuxDARICA *NRICHAESHUH 
CSHEMADHANWAS *SUCHINALA 
Dgvaxnica + *PARIPLAVA 
AHSNIAGU | | *SUXAGAR 
„ |Panirarrxa . Is *Mgpravix 75 
J RANACHALA © | *#NErIPANIAVA 
8 VA3JRANABHA *Derva 
N Azca 88 *Tzx1 
Q 8 RE £ 
8 UGANA : VarIHADRATHA 
S | ViourITI 80 *#SUDHASA 80 
— HiRANYANABHA #SATANICA 
Y  PousnyA | I *DonmaDana 
5 Dau vas Ax DI RAIN ARA 
= SUDERSANA *DaxDAPANI 
AGNIVERNA 85 *Nrarr 85 
S1GHIRA | *Csnmrtaca 
Manu 
PrASUSRUTA 3 
SAN DRI | —— 
AuxknsAxA 1 — 90 
Manaswar | 3 
VisWABHAHU — 
| PRASEXHA3IT 6 
| Txcsxaca cans 
*BANNUMAT 95 — 95 
| 
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"Y t ; | SN i 
1 1 Solur Lime. Js Lamar Line. 


| 


#PrAcTiCas- 
WA 


7 Fu 
*#MaruDEva 
. *®#SUNASCHA- 
TRA 
*#PUSHCARA 
100 
*ANTARICSHA 
#SUTAPAS 
*AMITRAIIT - 
*#VRIHADRAJA 
*BarHi 305 
*CRITANIJAYA 
#RANANIJAYA 
#SLOCYA 
*#SUuDnODA1l10 
#LANGALADA 
*PRASENAJIT 


*CSUDRACA 
*#SUMITRA 
3888 


—— — 


110 


Dyvapar Yug, or Brazen Age. 


v—— 


e 


115 


115 


6644 — 117 


117 | 2983 


In the preceding table I have placed YupmisnTRI in the year 2825 of 
the world correſponding to the 1097th of the Treta yug of the Poets, and to 
the 1920th of the aftronomic Cali yug: that this is about the period 
in which YupnsnTEIR reigned I have not myſelf the ſmalleſt doubt, not 
only becauſe he muſt have been contemporary with Parasara the father 

of 
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of Vx asa, but alſo on account of the exact coincidence of that period with the 
chaſm of the chronology of the kings of Maghada, which appears ſufficiently 
evident to have been occafioned by the removal of the dynaſty of Sauavzva, 
who was contemporary with LUpnisnruIn, from that period of hiſtory. 


RAS AND DATES. 


From the probabilities of the duration of life deduced from obſerrations on 
bills of mortality, it appears, that the mean duration of human life, taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty-three years. Admitting, 
however, the mean duration of life to be thirty-three yeaus of this we cannot al- 
low more than a half, or ſeventeen years at the utmoſt, to each reign, in a long 
ſucceſſion of princes. Therefore, as Icsuwacu the ſon of Noan, began his 
reign near the beginning of the Treta yug, or in the year 179 of that period, 
if we divide the remaining years 1117 in the Treta yug by 17, we ſhall have 
about fixty-fix reigns from Icsnwacu's time down to the end of the Treta 
yug and his number of reigns is confirmed by the place of Tun RISsRTIII in 
the table, being the fifty-ſeven reign, and at the ſame time about 200 years 
before the end of the Treta yug ; ſo that in all probability, it would re- 
quire at leaſt nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to the end of that pe- 
riod. After the ſame manner, the number of computed reigns for the whole of 
the Dwapar yug or 864 years, would be fifty-one : which, with the former 
number, make altogether 117 computed reigns ; and of this number, we find 
no more than 114 in the ſolar line of princes, and ftill conſiderably leſs in the 
lunar line. 


In conſequence of the ancient hiftorians' adopting the aſtronomic æra of the 
Cali yug, at the cloſe of Panicsnrr's reign, as already noticed, Tunnisn- 
THR and Partcsntt's in the lunar line, and with VIInapRALA and Vai- 
HADRANA, their contemporaries in the ſolar line were removed (with others) by 
1 t 2 the 
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the modern commentators from the clote of the Treta yug down to the cloſe of © 
the Dwapar yug of the Poets; therefore Rax was ſuppoſed to have been the 
laſt prince of the ſolar line who reigned in Ord at the cloſe of the Treta yug : 
and as they had placed the immediate ſucceſſors of Pazxicsnir at the begin- 
ning of the Cali yug; fo, in like manner, the immediate ſucceſſors of VninA- 
DRANA may be ſuppoſed to have been placed at the beginning of the Cali yug 
alſo : hence the mode of correction required becomes obvious. 


I have therefore reſtored VarinapBarLa and VarnaDrAnA to their proper 
places in the Treta yug, as contemporaries with LUpnIisRTRAII and Parrc- 
SHIT ; and the remaining names down to the end of that period marked with a 
, were their ſucceffors as placed in the Cali yug. 


The other names marked with a *, are the remaining princes mentioned in 
Sir WILLIAM Joxts's chronology as reigning in the Cali yug ; all of whom, 
however, if they reigned at all, muſt have reigned before the end of the Dwa- 
par yug of the Poets; and their being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as 
reigning in the Cali yug, does not at all imply that they reigned after the 
Dwapar yug, but only in the aſtronomical Cali yug, which commenced the 
goGth year of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortunately con- 
founded (by the modern Hindu commentators) with their Cali yug : with which 
however it has no relation except in name: or to ſpeak more correctly, they 
have confounded the fiftitious ages of the Poets with the real aſtronomic 

100 | 


With reſpe& to the chaſm in the lunar line of princes after Jaxnaxnvaara, 
the names that are miſfing muſt either have been loſt, or elſe, which is more 


pro- 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hiſtorians, as reigning in the Cali yug 
of the aſtronomical ra; and as JAXANUIATA is the firſt prince mentioned as 
reigning in the Cali yug, in. the lunar line, it is very probable, he may be the 
ſame perſon recorded as reigning in the Treta yug ; and if that ſhould be the 
caſe, the cleven names that follow next to him, moſt likely will be thoſe that 
ſhould fill the chaſms. 


At what particular period of time, the ſolar line of princes became extinct, 
it is not eaſy to aſcertain, by the table, it would appear, that it muſt have been 
fifty years before the year 3888 of the world ; but as I allowed ſeventeen years 
to each reign, which is rather two much in a long ſucceſſion. of - eldeſt ſons, 
it 1s probable it muſt have ended about 100 years, at leaft, earlier than given 
by the table; which will place the end of „ the 
year 3788 of the world. 


ALExAxDER the Great paid his viſit to Judi about 200 years about the year 
3888 of the world, or end of the Dwapar yug ; but whether he was the cauſe 
of the ſolar line of princes becoming about that time extinct, or whether 
PrASENA31T (the laſt prince but two mentioned in the table, and whoſe name 
might be pronounced, or corrupted into PonAs x Ar, PorusNAIIT, or even 
Ponus itſelf, leaving out the termination Nair) was the prince na med Po- 
nos, whom ALEXAxDER conquered 28 — I will leave to others 
to decide. | 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the kings of Magadha or Behar, from the reign of Pnabrora, in the year 
1095 of the world, down to that of CAN DRABZIIA in the year 3554, con- 
taining a period of 1649 years. 


Anno 


2641 


VI DIS ARA 
1 | AJATASATRU 
_ {Dannacas 


| Cath 


ug 
1000 


——— 


PrAaDYoOTA 
PaLaca © 
Visacnaxrvra 
RAJACA 
NANDL1VIRDA- 
NA 
S1SUNGA 
CACAVERNA 
CSHEMADIEER- 
MAN | 
Csnzraann- 
YA | 


1139 


AJAYA 
NaxprverD- | 
| _HANA 
 ManaxaNDI 
Nanpa | 
CHANDRA- 
GUPTA 
VarisARaA 
As0CAvERD- 
 HANA 


| SUYASAS 


DzsARATHA 

| SANDGATHA 
SALISUCA 

| SOMASARMAN 


TSATADHAN- 


WAS 
VrIADRATHA 


PusnramITHA|1730| 


 AGNAMITRA 
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Anno 
Mundi 
1— 


| 


| | 


SUJYESHTHA 
VASUMITRA 
ABHADRACA 
PuLiNDA 
| Guosna 
VAJRAMITRA 
| BHAGAVATA 
DzvaA zur! 
VasupEvaA | 
| BuvaiITRA | 
NaRANTANA 
SUSARMAN 
#SAHADEVA 
*Marzar | 
#SrUTASRAVA 
*AyUTAYUsH | 
*NinaniTra | 
| #SUNACSHA- j 
TRA 
*VRISHETSE- 
ma 
*CAaRMA3J1T 
*SRUTANIJAyA 
*®Viera 
*#SUCHI 
| *CSHEMA 
S#SUVRATA 
*#DuERMASU- 
TRA 
*SRAMA 
*#DRrIDHASE- 
NA 


— . — 


| 


— 
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Arno | | Cali | | Anno Cali 
Au, Yug | | Mundi ORD Yug 
#SUMATI | StVASWATI 1 
*#SUBALA PunISHABHE- 
#SUNITA RU 

#SAYTAJIT SUMANDANA 
Bali 2193 CHACORACA 

($S373:3.0. BaTaca 
SRISANTA- | GoOMALIN 
CARNA PuninAT 
PauaxaMA- MapasinAs 
SA SERASCANDA 
LauBoDara | YamnYASRI 
ViviLaca Viizayra 
Maenaswa rA CHAnDRA- 
VATAMANA BIJA 2649 
| TALAaca | 3554 


The names with a * ſet before them, are thoſe whom I mentioned in the 
foregoing remarks, to have been erroneouſly placed by the modern Hindus be- 
fore PnavrYoTa ; for, SanADRvA, the firſt of the dynaſty was contemporary 
with YupmszTHIR, who reigned about the year 2825 of the world. I have 
therefore reſtored them again to their proper places in hiſtory, and by that means 
corrected the two abſurdities pointed out 91er in 
the Hindz chronology of the kings of Magadla or Behar. 


Calcutta, 2nd October, 1796. 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE HINDUS, 
AND OF THE BRAHMENS ESPECIALLY. 


BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 


ESSAY I. 


r og ok 
gious rites, I was led, among other purſuits connected with a late un- 
dertaking, to peruſe ſeveral treatiſes on this ſubject, and tranſlate from the 
Sanſcrit ſome entire tracts and parts of others. From theſe fources of informa- 
tion upon a ſubje& on which the Hindus are by no means communicative, I in- 
tend to lay before the Society, in this and ſubſequent eſſays, an abridged ex- 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranflations of the prayers uſed at 
rites, which a Hindu is bound conſtantly to perform. In other branches of 
league Mr. w. C. BLAauiE Ax, who is engaged in fimilar reſearches. That 
part of the ſubject to which I have confined my inquires will be alſo found to 
contain curious matter, which I ſhall now ſet forth without comment, reſerving 
F 
religious practices. | 


A Brdhmana rifing from ſleep is enjoined under the penalty of loſing the be- 
nefit of all rites performed by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of the racemiferous fig tree, pronouncing to himſelf this prayer, 
« Attend, lord of the foreſt ; Soxca, king of herbs and plants, has approached 

Vol. V. 
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te thee : mayeſt thou and he cleanſe my mouth with glory and good auſpices, 
te that I my cat abundant food.” The following prayer is alſo uſed upon 
this occaſion, Lord of the foreſt ! grant me life, ſtrength, glory, ſplendour, 
offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, virtue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But 
if a proper withe cannot be found, or on certain days when the uſe of it is 
forbidden (that is, on the day of the conjunction and on the firſt, ſixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he muſt rince his mouth twelves times 
with water. 


Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has been uſed, in a place free 
from impurities, he ſhould proceed to bathe, ſtanding in a river or in other wa- 
ter. The duty of bathing in the morning and at noon, if the man be a 
houſeholder, and in the evening alſo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculated by pronouncing the ſtrict obſervance of it in no leſs efficacious, 
than a rigid penance, in expiating fins, eſpecially the early bath in the months 
of Magha, Pholgima, and Cartice : and the bath being particularly enjoined 
as a ſalutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in his own houſe, but without 
prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities prevent his going forth; or he 
may abridge the ceremonies and uſe fewer prayers, if a religious duty or urgent 
buſineſs require his early attendance. The regular bath conſiſts of ablutions 
followed by worſhip and by the inaudable recitation of the Gdyatri with the 
names of the worlds. Firſt ſipping water, and ſprinkling ſome before him, 
the prieſt recites the three ſubjoined prayers, while he performs an ablution 
by throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the ſky, and concludes 
it by caſting water on the ground to deſtroy the Demons, who wage war with 
the Gods. Iſt. O waters! fince ye afford delight, grant us preſent happineſs, 
cc and the rapturous fight of the ſupreme God. 2d. Like tender Mothers 
« make us here partakers of. your moſt auſpicious eſſence. 3d. We became 


con- 
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* contended with your eſſence, with which ye ſatisfy the univerſe. Waters! 
grant it unto us.” For, as otherwiſe expounded, the third text may fignify, 
<« Eagerly do we approach your eſſence, which ſupports the univerſal abode. Wa- 
e ters! grant it unto us.” In the Ag purina the ablution is otherwiſe di- 
© reed : © At twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addreſſed to 
ce water, and perform an ablution by throwing water on the crown of his head, 
<«. on the earth, towards the ſky ; again towards the ſky, on the earth, on the 
© crown of his head, on the earth, again on the crown of his head; and, laſtly 
4 on the earth.” Immediately after this ablution he ſhould fip water with- 
out ſwallowing it, filently praying in theſe words, · Lord of ſacriſice ! thy heart 
is in the midſt of the waters of the ocean; may falutary herbs and waters per- 
evade thee. With facrificial hymns and humble ſalutation we invite thy pre- 
C ſence: may this ablution be efficacious.” Or he may ſip water while he utters 
inaudably the myſterious names of the ſeven worlds. Thrice plunging into 
water he muſt each time repeat the expiatory text which recites the creation ; 
22 —— K 
and fits down to worſhip the rifing ſun. 


This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on the crown of his 
head, while he recites the Gdyatri, holding much ci graſs in his left, and 
three blades of the ſame graſs in his right hand; or wearing a ring of graſs 
preceded by the myſterious names of worlds, and each time rubbing his hands 
as if waſhing them ; and finally, touching with his wet hand his feet, head, 
breaſt, eyes, cars, noſe, and nave], or his breaſt, navel, and both ſhoulders, 
only (acording to another rule) he ſhould again fip water three times pro- 
nouncing to himſelf the expiatory text which recites the creation. If he hap- 

Uu2 pen 
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pen to ſneeze, or ſpit, he muſt not immediately. fip water, but firſt touch his 
right ear in compliance with the maxim, after ſneezing, ſpitting, blowing his 
noſe, fleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a man ſhould not im- 
mediately fip water, but firſt touch bis right ear. Fire,” ſays Panasana, 
< watcr,”” the vidas, the ſun, moon, and air, all refide in the right ears of 
« Brihmanas. Gangs is in their right ears, ſacrificial fire in their noſtrils ; at 


the moment when both are touched, impurity vaniſhes.” This, by the by, 


will explain the practice of ſuſpending the end of the facerdotal firing over 
the right ear, to purify that ſtring from the defilement which follows an eva- 
cuation of urine. The ſipping of water is a requiſite introduction of all rites ; 
without it ſays, the Samba purina, all acts of religion are vain. Having there- 
fore ſipped water as above mentioned, and paſſed his hand filled with water 
briſkly round his neck, while he recites this prayer : © May the waters pre- 
ſerve me l The prieſt cloſes his eyes, and meditates in filence, figuring to 
himſelf that Bua ANαL with fair faces, and a red complexion, reſides in his 
«-navel ; Visnxv with four arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and 
« Stva with five faces and a white complexion, in his forchead.” The prieſt 
afterwards meditates the holieſt of texts during three ſuppreſſions of breath. 
Clofing the left noftril with the two longeſt fingers of his right hand, he draws 
his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text : he then raiſes both fin- 
gers off the left noſtril, and emits the breath he had ſuppreſſed. While he 
holds his breath he muſt on this occaſion repeat to himſelf the Gayatri with the 
myſterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monoſyllable, and the ſacred text 
of Bna'nms. A ſuppreſſion of breath ſo explained by the ancient legiſlator ; 
YAa'1XYAWALCYA conſequently implies the following meditation, Om 


earth | ſky ! heaven ! middle region ! place of births ! manſion of the bleſſ- 
ed! abode of truth !” 


cc We 
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We meditate on the adorable light of the reſplendent Generator which go- 
** yerns our intellets; which is water, luſtre, ſavour, immortal faculty of 
thought, Bana nun, earth, ſky, and heaven.” According to the commen- 
tary, of which a copious extract ſhall be ſubjoined, the text thus recited figni- 
fies : © That effulgent power which governs our intellects is the primitive ele- 
< ment of water, the luſtre of gems and other glittering ſubſtances, the ſavour 
of trees and herbs, the thinking ſoul of living beings ; it is the creator, pre- 
< ſerver, and deſtroyer, the ſun and every other deity and all which moves, or 
* which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, ſky, and heaven. The 
* ſupreme Bzxa'uns, ſo manifeſted, illumines the ſeven worlds; may he unite 
© my ſoul to his own radiance (that is to his own ſoul, which reſides effulgent 
in the ſeventh world, or manſion of truth). On another occaſion, the con- 
cluding prayer, which is the Gdyairi of Bna'nme, is omitted, and the names 
of the three lower worlds only are premiſed: thus recited, the G har properly 
ſo called, bears the following import: On that effulgent power, which is 
„ Bna'uxe himſelf, and is called the light of the radiant ſun, do I meditate ; 
« gorerned by the myſterious light which refides within me, for the purpoſe 
< of thought; that very light is the earth, the ſubtil ether, and all which ex- 
<< its within the created ſphere ; it is the threefold world, containing all which 
« js fixed or moveable ; it exiſts internally in my heart, externally in the orb of 
the ſun ; being one and the ſame with that effulgent power. I myſelf am an 

« irradiated manifeſtation of the ſupreme Bua nx. With * — 
ſays the commentator, ſhould the text be inaudibly recited. 


Theſe expoſitions are juſtified by a very ample commentary in which nume- 
rous authorities are cited ; and to which the commentator has added many paſ- 


; of 


of theſe prayers in expiating ſin: as the foregoing explanations of the text are 
founded chiefly on the gloſs of an ancient philoſopher and legiſlator, Njnya- 
walcya, the following extract will conſiſt of little more than a verbal tranſla- 
tion of his metncal gloſs : | 


The parent of all beings produced all ſtates of exiſtence, for he generates 
« and preſerves all creatures; therefore is he called the Generator. Becauſe he 
« ſhines and ſports, becauſe he loves and irradiates, therefore is he called re- 
« ſplendent or divine, and is praiſed by all deities. We meditate on the light 
« which, exiſting in our minds, continually governs our intellects in the pur- 
< ſuits of virtue, wealth, love, and beatitude. Becauſe the being, who ſhines 
< with ſeven rays, aſſuming the forms of time and of fire, matures productions, 
< is reſplendent, illumines all, and finally deſtroys the univerſe, therefore, he 
« who naturally ſhines with ſeven rays, is called Light, or the effulgent power. 
The firſt ſyllable denotes, that he illumines worlds; the ſecond conſonant im- 
« plies, that he colours all creatures; the laſt ſyllable fignifies, that he moves 


« without ceafing. From his cheriſhing all, he is called the irradiating Pre- 
« ſerver. 


| Although it appears, from the terms of the text, (. Light of the Generator or 
Sun,) that the ſun and the light ſpoken of are diftant, yet, in meditating this 
ſublime text, they are undiſtinguiſhed; that light is the ſun and the ſun is 
light ; they are identical. © The fame effulgent and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their ſoul exiſts in the ſky, as the male being re- 
fiding in the midſt of the fun.” There is conſequently no diſtinction; but 
that effulgence, which exiſts in the heart governing the intelleQs of animals, 


muſt 
power refiding ir in the orb of the fun. 


«© That 
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That which is in the fun and thus called light, or effulgent power, is 
adorable and muſt be worſhipped by them who dread fucceflive births and 
deaths, and who eagerly defire beatitude. The being, who may be ſeen in the 


ſolar orb, muſt be contemplated by the underſtanding, to obtain exemption 
from ſucceſſive births and deaths and various pains.” 


The prayer is preceded by the names of the ſeven worlds, as epithets of it, 
to denote its efficacy; fignifying, * that this light pervades and illumines the 
ſeven worlds, which, fituated one above the other, are the ſeven manſions of all 
beings : they are called the ſeven abodes, ſelf-exiftent, in a former period, re- 
novated in this. Theſe ſeven myſterious words, are celebrated as the names of 
the ſeven worlds. The place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
exiſt is called Earth, which is the firſt world. That in which beings exiſt a ſe- 
cond time, but without ſenſation, again to become ſenſible at the cloſe of the 
period appointed for the duration of the preſent univerſe, is the world of re-ex- 
iſtence. The abode of the good, where cold, heat, and light are perpetually 
produced, is named Heaven. The intermediate region, between the upper 
and lower worlds, is denominated the Middle World. The heaven where ani- 
mals, deſtroyed in a general conflagration at the cloſe of the appointed period, 
are born again, is thence called the World of Births. That in which Saxaca 
and other ſons of Bza'nxa, juſtified by auſtere devotion, reſide, exempt from 
all dominion, is thence named the Manfion of the Bleſſed. Truth, the ſeventh 
world, and the abode of Bua“ ub, is placed on the ſummit above other worlds ; 
it is attained dy true knowledge, by the regular diſcharge of duties, and by 
veracity : once attained, it is never laſt. Truth is, indeed, the 22 
therefore, called the Sublime Abode. 


. * ” 


The 
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| The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral monoſyllable, to ob- 
viate the evil conſequence announced by Max, A Bzaa'nxana”, beginning 
« and ending a lecture of the v4ds, (or the recital of any holy ftrain,) muſt al- 
<« ways pronounce to himſelf the ſyllable am: for unleſs the ſyllable 6m precede, 
« his learning will ſlip away from him ; and, unleſs it follow, nothing wilt be 
long retained ; or that ſyllable is prefixed to the ſeveral names of worlds, de- 
© noting, that the ſeven worlds are manifeſtations of the power ſignified by that 
« fyllable. As the leaf of the paige,” ſays TA rAwalcra, © is ſupported by 
a fingle pedicle, ſo is this univerſe upheld by the ſyllable im, a ſymbol of the 
« ſupreme Baa'nnz.” All rites ordained in the vida, oblations to fire, and 
« ſolemn ſacrifices, paſs away, but that which paſſeth not away,” ſays Mexv, 
is declared to be the ſyllable n, then called a;fbara, fince it is a ſymbol of 
C4 Gop, the Lord of created beings.” 


«The concluding prayer is ſubjoined to teach the various manifeſtations of 
that light, which is the Sun himſelf. It is Bza"une, the ſupreme ſoul. The 
e fan, fays Ydjnyewalys, is Bann; this is a certain truth revealed in the 
« facred paniſhats, and in various ſiichds of the vides. So the Bhawifhya pu- 
ina, ſpeaking of the fun. Becauſe there is none greater than he, nor has 
been, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the ſupreme ſoul in all the 
« vides.” 


That greateſt of lights, which exiſts in the ſun, exiſts alſo as the principle of 
life in the hearts of all beings. It ſhines externally in the ſky, internally in 
the heart ; it is found in fire and in flame. This principle of life, which is ac- 
knowledged by the virtuous, as exiſting in the heart and in the ſky, ſhines ex- 
ternally in the etherial region, manifeſted in the form of the ſun. It is alſo 

made. 
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made ap parent in the luſtre of gems, ſtones, and metals, and in the taſte of 
trees, plants, and herbs; that is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Bra'nMe, is manifeſted in all moving beings (gods, demons, men, ſerpents, 
beafts, birds, inſets, and the reſt,) by their locomotion ; and in ſome fixed 
ſubſtances, ſuch as ſtones, gems, and metals, by their luſtre ; in others, ſuch 
as trees, plants, and herbs, by their ſarour. Every thing, which moves, or 
which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which, in all moving things, exiſts 
as the ſupreme ſoul, and as the immortal thinking faculty of beings, which 
have the power of motion. Thus, the venerable commentator ſays, © In the 
< midſt of the ſun ſtands the moon, in the midft of the moon is fire, in the midſt 
« of light is truth, in the mid of truth is the unperiſhable being.” And again, 
6“ God is the unperiſhable being, reſiding in the ſacred abode ; the thinking ſoul 
* is light alone; it ſhines with unborrowed ſplendour.” This thinking ſoul, called 
the immortal © principle,” *» 
the ſupreme ſoul. = 


This univerſe, conſiſting of three worlds, was produced from water. © He 
firſt, with a thought, created the waters, and placed in them a productive 
ſeed.” (Men, chap. i. v. 8.) Water which is the element, whence the three 
worlds proceeded, is that light, which is alſo the efficient cauſe” of creation, 
duration, and deſtination, manifeſted with theſe powers, in the form of 
Baa'nma, Visnxv, and Rupra ; to denote this, © earth, ſky, and heaven,” 
are ſubjoined as epithets of light. Theſe terms bear alluſion alſo to the three 
qualities of truth, paſſion, and darkneſs, correſponding with the three mani- 
feſtations of power, as creator, preſerver, and deſtroyer ; hence it is alſo inti- 
mated, that the irradiating being is manifeſted as Baie, Vishwv, and 
Runa, who are reſpectively endued with the qualities of truth, paſſion, and 
darkneſs. The meaning is, that this irradiating being, who is the ſupreme 
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Bana nN, manifeſted in three forms or powers, is the efficient cauſe of the cre- 
ation of the univerſe, of its duration and deſtruction. So in the Bhawiftya 
prerdna, CnisnxA ſays, © the ſun is the god of perception, the eye of the uni- 
« verſe, the cauſe of day; there is none greater than he among the immortal 
powers. From him this univerſe proceeded, and in him it will reach annihi- 
lation; he is time meaſured by inſtants, &e.” Thus the univerſe, conſiſting 
of three worlds containing all which is fixed or moveable, is the irradiating be- 
ing; and he is the creator of that univerſe, the preſerver and deſtroyer of it. 
— CRETE WIS 20t GUT Eons. 


| Theſe extracts from two very copious commentaries will ſufficiently explain 
the texts, which are meditated while the breath is held as above mentioned. 
Immediately after theſe ſuppreſſions of breath, the prieſt ſhould fip water re- 
citing the following prayer, May the fun facnfice the regent of. the firma- 
© ment and other deitres who preſide over ſacrifice, defend me from the fin 
e arifing from the imperfe& performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever 

L fin I have committed by night, in thought, word, or deed, be that cancelled 
« by day. Whatever fin be in me, may that be far removed. I offer this watcr 
to the ſun, whoſe light irradiates. my heart, who ſprung from the immortal 
© effence. Be this oblation. efficacious.” He ſhould next make three ablu- 
tions with the prayers, © Waters! fince ye afford delight, xc.“ at the ſame time 
throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the ſky, and once on the 
ground as before ; and again make funilar ablutions with the following prayer: 
« Aga tired man leaves. drops of ſweat at the foot of a tree; as he who 
e bathes is cleanſed from all foulneſs; as an oblation is ſanctified by holy 
« oraſs; ſo may this water purify me from fin.” And another ablution with 
the expiatory text, which rehearſes the creation, IIe ſhould next fill the palm 
dts of 
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of his hand with water, and preſenting it to his noſe, inhale the fluid by one 
noſtril, and, retaining it for a while, exhale it through the other, and throw 
away the water towards the north-eaſt quarter. This is confidered as an inter- 
nal ablution, which waſhes away fins. He concludes by ſipping water with the 
following prayer, Water ! thou doſt penetrate all beings ; thou doſt reach 
e the deep receſſes of the mountains; thou art the mouth of the univerſe ; 


< thou art ſacrifice: thou art the myſtick word vaſha; 6—— 
* the immortal fluid.” 


After theſe ceremonies, he proceeds to worſhip the ſun, ſtanding on one foot, 
holding his hands open before him in a hollow form. In this poſture he pro- 
nounces to himſelf the following prayers : 1, © The rays of light announce the 
* ſplendid firy ſun, beautifully rifing to illumine the univerſe.” and, He 
< riſes, wonderful, the eye of the fun, of water, and of fire, collective power 
* of gods; he fills heaven, earth, and ſky, with his luminous net; he is the 
** ſoul of all which is fixed or locomotive.” 3d, That eye, ſupremely bene- 
« ficial, riſes pure from the caſt ; may we ſee him a hundred years; may we 
< live a hundred years; may we hear a hundred years.” 4th, © May we, pre- 
<« ſerved by the divine power, contemplating heaven above the region of dark- 
< neſs, approach the deity, moſt ſplendid of luminaries.” The following prayer 
may be alſo ſubjoined, © Thou art ſelf-exiftent, thou art the moſt excellent 
ray; thou giveſt effulgence : grant it unto me.” This is explained as an al- 
luſion to the ſeven rays of the ſun ; four of which are ſuppoſed to point towards 
the four quarters, one upwards, one downwards, and the ſeventh, which is 
centrical, is the moſt excellent of all; and is here addreſſed, in a prayer, which 

Xx 2 is 
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is explained 43 ſignifying, © May the ſupreme ruler, who generates all things, 


whoſe luminous ray is ſelf-cxiſtent, who is the ſublime cauſe of light, from 
whom worlds receive illumination, be favourable to us.” After preſenting an 
oblation to the ſun, in the mode to be forthwith explained, the G4yatri muſt 
be next invoked, in theſe werds: Thou art light; thou art ſeed ; thou art 
immortal lie; thou art effulgent : beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art the holieſt ſacrifice.” And it ſhould be afterwards recited meaſure by 
meaſure ; then the two firſt meaſures as one hemiſtich, and the third meaſure 
as the other; and, laſtly, the three meaſures without interruption. The ſame 
tent is then invoked in theſe words: Divine text, who doſt grant our beſt 
wiſhes, whoſe name is triſyllable, whoſe import is the power of the Supreme 
Being ; come thou mother of the vida, who didſt ſpring from Bna' nuR, be 
conſtant here.” The G4yatri is then pronounced inaudibly with the triliteral 
monyſyllable, and the names of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thou- 
ſand times, or as oftan as may be practicable, counting the repetitions on a 
roſary of gems ſet in gold, or of wild grains. For this purpoſe, the ſeeds of 
the patrajive, vulgarly named pironhia, are declared preferable. The following 
prayers from the Nilan prrine, conclude theſe repetitions * : © Salutation to 
* „ omit the very tedious detail reſpecting fins expiated by a ſet number of repititions ; but 
in one inftance, as an atonement for unwarily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, 
that eight hundred repititions of the Gayatri ſhould be preceded by three ſuppreſſions of breath, 
touching water during the recital of the following text: The bull roars ; he has four horns ; 
three feet, two heads, ſeven hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature : he is the mighty re- 
ſplendent being, ahd pervades mortal men.” The bull is juſtice perſonified. His four horns are 
the Brahma or ſuperintending prieſt, the Udgatri or chanter of the Samadeva, the Hotii or reader 
of the Rigvcds, who performs the eſſential part of a religious ceremony, and Adbwarin, who fits in 
the ſacred cloſe and chants the Yajurveda. His three feet are the three vedas. Oblations and ſa- 
crifice are his two heads, roaring ſtupendouſly. His ſeven hands are the Muri, Macirauaruma, 
Bramanach Bandai, Gravaſtata, Adchbavac, NMiſberi, and Putri, names by which officiating prieſts 


aue defigned at certain folemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is bound, is worſhipped 
in the morning, at noon, and in the evening.” 


bc the 
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* the ſun; to that luminary, O Ba' n, who is the light of the pervader, the 
true generator of the univerſe, the cauſe of efficacious rites.” 2nd, © I bow to 
the great cauſe of day (who's emblem is a full blown flower of the yava tree) 
the mighty Juminary ſprung from Casrara, the foe of darkneſs, the de- 
« ſtroyer of every fin :” or the prieſt walks a turn through the ſouth, rehearſing 
a ſhort text, © I follow the courſe of the fun ;” which is thus explained, As 
« the ſun, in his courſe, moves round the world by the way of the ſouth, ſo do 
„J, following that luminary, obtain the benefit ariſing from a journey round 
the earth, by the way of the ſouth.” 


The oblation above mentioned, and which is called Arg l, conſiſts of tila, 
flowers, barley, water, and red ſanders wood, in a clean copper veſſel made in 
the ſhape of a boat ; this the prieft places on his head, and thus preſents it with 
the following text, © He who travels the appointed path (namely the ſun) is 
« preſent in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethereal region, he is the ſacriſicer 
sat religious rites, and he fits in the ſacred cloſe, never remaining a fingle day 
«* in the ſame ſpot, yet preſent in every houſe, in the heart of every human 
« being, in the moſt holy manſion, in the ſubtle ether, produced in water, in 
« earth, in the abode of truth, and in the ſtony mountains; he is that, which 
« js both minute and vaſt.” This text is explained as fignifying, that the ſun 
is a manifeſtation of the ſupreme being, preſent every where, produced every 
where, pervading every place and thing. The oblation 1s concluded by wor- 
ſhipping the ſun with the ſubjoined text, His rays, the efficient cauſes of 
knowledge, irradiating worlds, appear like ſacrificial fires.” 


Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions muſt be again performed in 
the form preſcribed for the mid-day bath; the practice ot bathing at 
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noon is likewiſe enjoined as requiſite to cleanlineſs, conducive to health, and 
efficacious in removing ſpiritual as well as corporeal defilements : it muſt never- 
theleſs be omitted by one who is afflicted with diſeaſe ; and a healthy perſon 
is forbidden to bathe immediately after a meal, and without laying afide his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impediment, ſuch as thoſe now 
mentioned or formerly noticed, in ſpeaking of early ablutions he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or from a baſon of a catara® ; 
but he ſhould prefer water which lays above ground, chooſing a ftream rather 
than ſtagnant water, a river in preference to a ſmall brook, a holy ſtream before 
a vulgar river, and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath authors diſtinguiſh various ablutions, properly and improperly ſo called, 
ſuch as rubbing the body with aſhes, which is named a bath ſacred to fire, 
plunging into water, a bath ſacred to the regent of this element: ablutions 
accompanied by the prayers, © O waters ! ſince ye afford delight, &c.“ which 
conſtitute the holy bath: ſtanding in duſt raiſed by the treading of cows, a 
bath denominated from wind or air; ſtanding in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the ſky or atmoſphere. The ablution or bath properly #5 


After bathing and cleaning his perſon and pronouncing as a vow, © I will 
now perform ablutions,” he who bathes ſhould invoke the holy river; © O 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarafwati, Satadru, Maruduid la, and Jijiciza! hear my 
prayers ; for my ſake be included in this ſmall quantity of water with the holy 
ſtreams of Paruſhti Afeeni, and Fitafla.” He ſhould alſo utter the radical prayer 
conſiſting of the words © Salutation to Ndr4yana.” Upon this occaſion a 
prayer extracted from the Padma purine is often uſed with this ſalutation called 
the radical text; and the ceremony is at once concluded by taking up the earth 


and 


— 


ätrampled by horſes, traverſed by cars, trodden by Visnxu ! whatever fin 
has been committed by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred 
< armed Cxisnxa, incarnate in the ſhape of a boar, aſcend my limbs, and 
remove every ſuch fin.” 


The text extracted from the pauma prurina follows : © thou didſt fpring from 
the foot of Visuxv daughter of Visuxv, honoured by him; therefore pre- 
« ſerve us from fin, protecting us from the day of our birth, even unto death. 
The regent of air has named thirty-five millions of holy places in the ſky, 
< on earth, and in the ſpace between; they are all compriſed in the daughter 
JAnxv. Thou art called ſhe, who promotes growth, among the gods: thou 
40 art named the lotos; able, wife of PziTav, bird, body of the univerſe, wiſe of 
* Sr1vAa, nectar, female cheriſher of ſcience, cheerful, favouring worlds; mer- 
« ciful, daughter of Janxv, conſoler, giver of conſolation. Ganga, who 
<« flows through the three worlds, will be near unto him, who pronounces theſe 


When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, the regular prayer is a text 
of the w&la. © Thrice did Visuxv ſtep, and at three ſtrides traverſed the uni- 
« yerſe : happily was is foot placed on this duſty earth. Be this oblation effi- 
4 cacious !” By this prayer it meant. May the earth, thus taken up, purify 
« me.” Cow dung is next employed with a prayer importing, « Since 1 take 
up cow dung, invoking thereon the goddeſs of abundance, may I obtain 
« proſperity l the literal ſenſe is this : © I here invoke that goddeſs of abun- 
dance, who is the vehicle of ſenell, who is irreſiſtible, ever white, preſent 
in this cow dung, miſtreſs of all beings, greateſt of elements, rulling 
4 all the ſenſes.” Water is afterwards held up in the hollow of both hands 
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joined, while the prayer denominated from the regent of water is pronounced : 


« Becauſe Varrxa, king of waters, ſpread a road for the fun, therefore do 1 
follow that route. Oh l he made that road in untradden ſpace, to receive the 
footſteps of the fun. It is he who reftrains the heart-rending wicked.” The 
ſenſe is. Vanuxa, king of waters, who curbs the wicked, made an expanded 
road in the other real region to receive the rays of the ſun ; I therefore follow 
that route.” Next, previous to ſwimming, a ſhort prayer muſt be meditated : 
cc Salutation to the regent of water l paſt are the fetters of Vanuxa.” This 
is explained as importing that the diſpleaſure of Varuxa, ata man's tra- 
verſing the waters which are his fetters, is averted by ſalutation: ſwimming is 
therefore preceded by this addreſs. The prieſt ſhould next recite the invocation 
of holy rivers, and thrice throw water on his head from the hollow of both 
hands joined, repeating three ſeveral texts: 1ſt. © Waters ! remove this fin, 
© whatever it be, which is in me; whether I have done any thing malicious 
ce towards others, or curſed them in my heart, or fpoken falſchoods.” 2d. 
« Waters ! mothers of worlds! purify us ; cleanſe us by the ſprinkled fluid ye 
* who purify through libations ; for, ye, divine waters, do remove every fin.” 
zd. As a tired man leaves drops of ſweat at the foot of a tree, c. Again, 
ſwimming and making a circuit through the ſouth, this prayer ſhould be re- 
cited: May divine waters be auſpicious to us for accumulation, for gain, 
ce and for refreſhing draughts : may they liſten to us, that we may be aſſociate 
<« with good auſpices.” Next reciting the following prayer the prieft ſhould 
thrice plunge into water : © O conſummation of ſolemn rites ! who doſt purify 
« when performed by the moſt greivous offenders; thou doſt invite the baſeſt 
« criminals to purification ; thou doſt expiate the moſt heinous crimes. 1 
« fice; I expiate fins towards mortals by employing mortal men to offici- 


ate 
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Water muſt be next ſipped with the prayer, © Lord of ſacrifice, thy heart is 
rin the midſt of the waters of the ocean, &c.” and the invocation of holy rivers 
is again recited. The prieft muſt thrice throw up water with-the three prayers, 
O waters, ſince ye afford delight, Kc.“ and again, with the three ſubjoined 
prayers: 1ſt, © May the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade of 
* cuſa graſs, and with the rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that 
< coveted innocence, which is the wiſh of thee, who is ſatisfied with this ob- 
« tion of water and of me, who am purified by this holy grafs.”* aud © May 
* the Lord of ſpeech purify me, Ne. 3d. May the reiplendene fun purify 
< me, Rc. Thrice plunging into water, the prieft ſhould as often repeat thi 
grand expiatory text, of which TANTAwAI CA fays, * it coinpriſes the prin- 
 ciples of things, and the elements, the exiſtence of the (cliaotick) m, 
< the production and deſtruction of worlds.” This ſerves as a key to explain 
the meaning of the text, which being confidered as the effence of the tar, 
is moſt myſterious. The author before me, ſees to undertake the explanation 
of it with great awe, and intimates, that he has no other key to its meaning, 
nor the aid of earlier commentaries. © The Supreme Being alone exiſted ; af- 
< terwards there was univerſal darkneſs ; next the watery ocean was produced, 
by the iffuſion of virtue ; then did the Creator, lord of the univerſe riſe 
« out of the ocean, and ſutceffively frame the fun and moon, which goverh 
« day and night, whence proceeds the revolution of years; and after them he 
< framed heaven and earth, the ſpace between, and the celeſtial region.” The 
terms with which the text begins, both fignify truth, but here explained as de- 
noting the ſupreme BnA MR, on the authority of a text quoted from che vida; 
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« BAA HNαE is truth, the one immutable being. He is truth and everlaſting 
« knowledge.” * During the period of general annihilation, ſays the commen- 
© tator, the Supreme Being alone exiſted. Afterwards, during that period, night 
vas produced ; in other words, there was univerſal darkneſs.” © This uni- 
« -erſe exiſted only in darkneſs, imperceptible, undefinable, undiſcorerable by 
« reaſon, and undiſcovered by revelation as if it were wholly immerſed in 
« ſleep.” (Max, ch. I. v. 5.) Next, when the creation began, the ocean was 
produced by an unſeen power univerſally diffuſed ; that is, the element of wa- 
ter was firſt reproduced, as the means of the creation: © He firſt, with a 
thought, created the waters, &c.” (Mzxv, ch. I. v. 8.) Then did the 
Creator, when lord of the univerſe, riſe out of the waters. The lord of the 
tion of the three worlds.” Heaven is bere explained the expanſe of the ſky 
above the region of the ſtars. The celeſtial region is the middle world and 
ſaublimity and efficacy of this text, which Mxxv compares with the · ſacrifice of 
2 horſe, in reſpect of its power to obliterate fins. 


 Afﬀeer bathing, while be repeats this prayer, the prieſt ſhould again plunge 
into water, thrice repeating the text, As a tired man leaves drops of ſweat at 
the foot of a tree, &c.” Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he ſhould 
meditate the Giyatr;, &e. during three ſuppreſſions of breath. He muſt alſo 
recite it meaſure by meaſure, hemiſtich by hemiſtich ; and laſtly, the entire 
text without any pauſe. As an expiation of the fin of cating with men of very 
low tribes, or of coveting or acceyting what ſhould not be received, a man 
ſhould plunge into water, at the ſame time reciting a prayer which will be 
| traverſe 
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traverſe water up to his throat, and drink as much expreſſed juice of the moon- 
plant, as he can take up in the hollow of both hands, while he meditates the 
triliteral monoſyllable, and then plunge into water, reciting the fubjoined 
prayer, O Rupna ! hunt not our offspring and deſcendants ; abridge not the 
<< period of our lives; deftroy not our cows ; kill not our horſes ; flay not our 


2 — mars 
© to thee.” | 


Having finiſhed his ablutions, and coming out of the water, putting on his 
apparel after cleanſing it, having waſhed his hands and feet, and having fipped 
water, the prieſt fits down to worſhip in the ſame mode, which was directed 
after the early bath ; ſubſtituting, however, the following prayer, in lieu of 
that which begins with the words, May the ſun, ſacrifice, &c.” © May the 
< waters purify the earth, that ſhe, being cleanſed, may purify me: may the 


4 lord of holy knowledge purify her, that ſhe being cleanſed by holineſs, may 


< purify me: may the waters free me, from every defilement, whatever be my 
c uncleanneſs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, done forbidden acts, or 
« accepted the gifts, of diſhoneſt men.” Another difference between worſhip 
at noon and in the morning, conſiſts in ſtanding before the ſun with uplifted 
arms, inſtead of joining the hands in a hollow form. In all 2 
form of adoration is ſimilar. 


Having conchuded this ceremony, and walked in a round beginning through 


the ſouth, and ſaluted the fun, the prieſt may proceed to ſtudy a portion of the 


veda. Turning his face towards the eaſt, with his right hand towards the 
ſouth, and his left hand towards the north, fitting down with the cd grafs be- 
fore him, holding two ſacred blades of graſs on the tips of his left fingers, and 
Yy 2 lecture, 
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lecture, and read as much of the vòdas as may be practicable for him, continu- 
ing the practice daily until he have read the whole of the vddas; and then re- 
— 


be « [ praiſe the blazing fire, 
< which is firſt placed at religious rites, which effects the ceremony, for the 
te benefit of the votary, which performs the eſſential part of the rite, which is 
*: the moſt. bbera) giver of gems.” 


on beginning a lecture of the Yajurveds : © I gather thee, O branch of the 

* vida, for the ſake of rain ; I pluck thee for the fake of firength. Calves ! ye 

v are like unto air; (that is, as wind fupplies the world by means of rain, ſo do 
« ye ſupply ſacrifices by the milking of cows). May the luminous generator of 
„K 


On the beginning a lecture of the Samaveds : Regent of fe, who doſt ef- 
ect all religious ceremonies, approach to taſte my offering ; thou who art 
„ fit down on this graſs.” 


The text which is repeated on commencing a lecture of the A/harve vida 
has been already —— — waters be auſpi- 
< cious to us, &c. | 


Tn this manner ſhould « leQure of the ve/des, or of the vedanges, of the fa- 
cred poems and mythological hiſtory of law and other branches of ſound litera- 
ture be conducted. The prieſt ſhould next proceed to offer barley, ils and 
water to the manes. Turning his face towards the eaſt, wearing the ſacrificial 
cord on his left ſhoulder, he ſhould fit down and ſpread cry graſs before him 


with. 
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vb the tige pointing towards the eaſt, Taking grains of bailey in his right 
hapd, he ſhould invoke the, gods. O aflembled gads.! hear my; call, fit 
* down on this graſs ;” then throwing away ſomes grains of harley, and putting 
one hand over the other, he ſhould pray in theſe words: © Gods ! who refide 
in the ethereal region, in the world near us, and in heaven above; ye whoſe 
< tongues are flame, and who fave all them who duly perform the facraments, 
hear my call, fit down on this. graſs, and be cheerful.” Spreading the ay 
graſs, the tips of which muſt point towards the eaſt, and placing his left hand 
thereon, and his right hand above the left, he muſt offer grains of barley. and 
water from the tips of his fingers, (which are porta dedicated, to the gods,) 
holding three firaight blades of graſs, ſo that the tips be tod his thumb, 
and repeating this prayer: May the gods be ſatisfied ; may the holy verſes, 
the ſcriptures, the devout ſages, the ſacred poems, the teachers of them, and 
the celeſtial quiriſters, be ſatisfied ; may other ĩnſtruſtors, human beings, 
<. minutes of time, moments, inſtants meaſured by the twinkling of an eye, 
« hours, days, fortnights, months, ſeaſons, and years, with all . their campo 
„ nent parts be fatisfied herewith 6, Next wearing the. Gacrificjal thread 
round his neck, and turning towards the north, . be ſhould offer tila, or grains 
of barley with water, from the middle of his hand, (which 4s 4 part. dedicated 
to human beings), holding in it cha graſs, the middle of which: myſt reſt on 
the palm of his hand: this oblation he preſents on grab, the tips of which 
are. pointed towards the north; and with it ho. pronounces theſe words: © May 
« Saxaca be fatisfied ; may SAMANDANA, SANATANA, Cr, ASURL, 
« Bopuv, and PARCRASICHA, be faticfied herewith.” Placing the thread, &c. 
92 3 towards the ſouth, he myſt offer ſila and wa- 


| + The verd is repeat with exc term, = Map the hay ets babes. may the ved bo 
tied, kes ä 
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ter from the root of his thumb (which is a part ſacred to · the progenitors'of 
mankind) holding bent graſs thereon ; this oblation he ſhould preſent upon a 
veſſel of rhinoceros' horn placed on graſs, the tips of which are pointed towards 
the ſouth ; and with it he ſays, May fire, which reccives oblations, pre- 
< ſented to our forefather be ſatisfied herewith ; may the moon, the judge of 
« departed fouls, the fun, the progenitors who are purified by fire, thoſe who 
are named from their drinking the juice of the moon-plant, and thoſe who 
« are denominated ſrom fitting on holy graſs, be ſatisfied herewith!” He muſt 
then make a ſimilar oblation, ſaying, May Na"za"s'anva, Pa'na's'anva,S'uca, 
«© Sa*CALYA, Yar NnYAWALCYA, Ja'tucann'a, Ca'tYa'rana, AraSTAMBA, 
«© RAUD'HATANA, Va'cnacutr', Vaciava'er, Hr'uv", Lo'ca'csnr, Mat- 
c nA TAN T, and Ainpra'Yan't, be ſatisfied herewith.” He afterwards offers 
three oblations of water mixed with ua, from the hollow of both hands joined, 
and this he repeats ſourteen times with the different titles of Yawa, which are 
conſidered as fourteen diftin& forms of the ſame deity. © Salutation to TAMA, 
« falutation to Dusan, or the king of deities, to death, to AxTaca 
4 or the deſtroyer, to VarraswaTa or the child of the fun, to time, to the 
<« flayer- of all beings, to AupnunBara or Tana ſpringing out of the race- 
cc miſerous' fig tree, to him who reduces all things to aſhes, to the dark-blue 
« deity, to him who reſides in the ſupreme abode, to him whoſe belly is like 
« that of a wolf, to the variegated being, to the wonderful inflictor of pains.” 
Taking up grains of tile, and throwing them away, while he pronounces this 
addreſs to fire: © Eagerly we place and ſupport thee ; eagerly we give thee 
cc fuel; do thou fondly invite the progenitors, who love thee, to taſte this pious 
« gblation.” Let him invoke the progenitors of mankind in theſe words: 
« May our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking the juice of the moon- 
« plant, and they who are purified by fire, approach us through the paths 

cc which 


- 


* which are travelled by gods; and pleaſed with the food preſented at the ſa- 
crament, may they aſk for more, and preſerve us from. evil”: He mould 
then offer a triple oblation of water with beth hands, reciting the following 
text, and ſaying, © I offer this ala and water to my father, ſuch a one ſprung 
* from ſuch a family.” He muſt offer fimilar oblations to his paternal grand- 
father, great grandfather ; and another ſet of fimilar oblations to his maternal 
grandfather, and to the father and grandfather of that anceſtor; a ſimilar ob- 
lation muſt be preſented to his mother, and fingle oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great grandmother : three more oblations are preſented, each 
to three perſons, paternal uncle, brother, ſon, grandſons, daughter's ſon, ſon-in- 
law, maternal uncles, fiſter's ſon, father's fiſter's ſen, mother's ſiſter, and other 
relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning: Waters be the food of 
our progenitors ; ſatisfy my parents, ye who convey nouriſhment, which is 
the drink of immortality, the fluid of — III. the com 
« fined and promiſed ſood of the manes. | 635622404 


The ceremony may be concluded with . three voluntary oblations ; the firſt 
-facrificial cord placed on his. left: ſhoulden. The fecant like unt offered to 
ſhoulder. The „„ i. 
May the gods, demons, benevolent, genit, hugs-ſerpents, heavenly quirifters, 
.* Gierce giants, blood thirſty ſavages, unmelodious guatdiaas df the celefliadtrea- 
© ſure, ſucceſsful genii, ſpirits called Ciyſkmenda, trees, and all animals, which move 
in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed abroad, may all theſe quickly 
4 obtain contentment, through the water preſented by me. 2nd. To fatisfy. 


* them: 
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them who ate detained in all the hells and places of 'torment, this water 15 
ce preſented by tue. 3. May thoſe, who art, and theſe who are not, of 
“Rin m m, ani thoſe who! wete- allied to mne in a former exiſtence, and all 
<« wha defire oblatiom of water from mie obtain perfect contentment.“ The 
firſt text which is taken from the Sama vada differs a little from the Yajurveda. 
< ſnakes, birds .of mighty wing, tives, giants; and all whò traverſe the ethe- 
< real region, genii who cheriſh ſciente, animals that live in water or traverſe 
< the aunelphere, creatutes that have nd abode, and all living animals which 
<« exiſt in fin ar in the practice of virtue; to ſatisfy them is this water preſented 
5 by me.” - Aﬀterwards, the prieft ſhould wring his lower garment pronouncing 
this text i © May thofe who have been born in my family, and have died, 
<« Jeaving no fon nor kinſman, bearing the ſame name, be contented with this 
water ieh I preſent by. wringing it from my veſture.” Then placing his 
ſacrificial cord on his left ſhoulder, ſipping water, and raiſing up his arms, 
let. him contemplate the ſun, reciting a prayer inſerted above: He who tra- 
6 vols the appoitited path; &c.” The prieft ſhould afterwards preſent an obla- 
tion of.wter tu the ſan pronvuncing the text of the Yifhnu prrina which Ras 
whale; enn b worthipping the ſun wich a prayer above quoted: Thou 
« art ſelf-eiciſtent,”* - &c.. by tndking a circuit through the ſouth while he pro- 
nam, Ia che 2ourfe' of the fun; and by offering witer from 
the hollow of his hand white: he filates che regents of ſpace and othet Deities. 
< Salytation to ſpace ; to the regents of ſpace, to Bua H, to the earth, to falii- 
© tary herbs, . — 3 — d to 
— n 2 
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C. E. CARRINGTON, ESQ, 


Secretary to the Aſatici Society. 

Stn, 

IE facrifice of human and other victims, and the facrificial 
rites celebrated by the Hindus, having being repreſented to me as a ſubject of 
curious inveſtigation, which, from a compariſon with the ceremonies uſed on 
fimilar occafions, by other ancient nations, might perhaps be intereſting, as 
well to the Society, as to the learned in Europe, I procured the Calice Puran, in 
which I was given to underſtand, I ſhould meet with full information on the 
ſubject. To effect this purpoſe, I tranſlated the  Rudhiridhydys or ſanguinary 
chapter, which treats of human, as well as of other ſacrifices, in which blood 
is ſhed. I hope alſo in my next communication, to lay before the Society, a 
full account of the Goddeſs Carr, to whom theſe facrifices are made, and 
of the Blair vi, ſons of Stva, to two of whom the chapter is addrefled by 
Siva. 


I am, Ke. &c. &c. 


W. C. Braavizne. 
Calcutts, Auguſt 15th, 1796. 
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THE RUDHIRADHYAYA, 


OR SANGUINARY CHAPTER ; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CALICA PURAN. | 


BY W. C. BLAQUIERE, ESQ. 


SALUTATION TO CALICA. 
LS addreſſes Berl, Blr ve, and Bleir$v3.] 


Will relate you, my ſons, the ceremonies and rules to be obſerved in ſacri- 
fices, which being duly attended to are productive of the divine favour. 


I 


The forms laid down in the vai Tintrs, are to be followed on all occa- 
fions, and may be obſerved by facrificers to all Deities. 


Birds, tortoiſes, allegators, fiſh, nine ſpecies of wild animals, buffaloes, 
rein-deer, lions, tygers, men, and blood drawn from the offerer's own body, 
are looked upon as proper oblations to the Goddeſs Chandics, the Blairdvis, &c. 


receives from an oblation of the blood of fiſh 


| MOT © 222 and 
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and tortoiſes is of one month's duration, and three from that of a crocodile. By 
the blood of the nine ſpecies of wild animals, the Goddeſs is ſatisfied nine 
months, and for that ſpace of time continues propitious to the offerer's welfare. 
The blood of the wild bull and guana give pleaſure for one year, and that of 
the antelope and wild boar for twelve years. The Sir#bhZ's * blood ſatisfies 
the Goddeſs for twenty-five years, and buffalo's and rhinoceros's blood for a 
hundred, and that of the tyger an equal number. That of the lion, rein- 
deer, and the human fpecies prodnces pleaſure, which laſts a thouſand years. 
The fleſh of theſe, ſeverally, gives the Goddeſs pleaſure for the ſame duration 
of time as their blood. Now attend to the different fruits attending an offer- 
ing of the fleſh of a rhinoceros or antelope, as alſo of the fiſh called rolita. 


years and the rohize fiſh and Bardhrinaſa give my beloved (i. e. the Goddeſs 


A ſpotleſs. goat, who drinks only twice in twenty-four hours, whoſe limbs 
are ſlender, and who is the prime among a herd, is called a Bardbringſe, 
and is reckoned as the beſt of Hivyls, (i. e. offerings to the Deities) ; and 
ce, (i. e. offerings to deceaſed progenitors.) 


am, n.2 and is king of the birds, and the favorite of 
me and Vieuxv. 


| By a human ſacrifice attended by the forms. laid down, Dv is pleaſed 
* Sarabbas, an animal of a yery fierce nature, Eid to have eight fect. 
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one thouſand years, and by a ſacrifice of three men, one hundred thouſand years. 
By human fleſh, Camac lyd, Chindics, and Bhairkvs who aſſumes my ſhape, 
are pleaſed one thouſand years. An oblation of blood which has been rendered 
pure by holy texts, c 
adoration to the Goddeſs, offer blood aids dead, and when performing the 
ſacrifice to fire, make oblations of fleſh. | 


ente e neee as the 
head and blood are looked upon by themſelves equal to ambroſia. 


rr 
duration of time as the ſacrifice of a goat. 


The performance of the ſacrifice, with a Cd, or chi (two weapons 
of the ax kind) is rekconed the beſt mode, and with = hatchet or knife, or 
ſaw, or a ſangeul, the ſecond beſt, and the beheading with a hoe a' N. 
(an inſtrument of the ſpade kind), the inferior mode. 


Exclufive of theſe weapons, no others of the ſpear or arrow kind ought ever 
to be uſed in performing a ſacrifice, as the offering is not accepted by the 
Goddeſs, and the giver of it dies. He who, with his hands, tears off the head 
of the conſecrated animal, or bird, ſhall be conſidered equally guilty with 


him who has.ſlain a Bralmen, 292 


Las n Ae os he n ths Ga e e 
texts, which have been mentioned heretofore, and framed by the learned 
for 


* 
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for the occaſion ; let thoſe I now tell you, be joined to them and the ax invoked, 


2 —B: SEE Wage, 
—— 0 


nne twice, then the words Devi Bret 
mri, then Lawhi Dindiyai, Namaz ! which words may be rendered Hail / 
Cali, Cali! Hail! Devi! goddeſs of thunder, Hail iron ſceptered Goddeſs ! 
„„ ˖ » 0 — 
ratriyd text as follows. 


Let the facrificer ſay Hrang Hring. Cali, Cal ! O horrid toothed Goddeſs: 
eat; cut, deſtroy all the malignant, - cut with this ax; bind, bind; ſeize, ſeize ; 
drink blood; ſpheng, ſpheng ; ſecure, ſecure. — "0s ans 
the Calratriys Mintri. : 


The Charga (the. ax) being invoked by this text called the Calratriz3 Man- 
tri, Cllrdiri (the Goddeſs of darkneſs) 2 K 
2 ; 


— 
0 " — * * 
. , . 4 > 


The ſacrificers esse 


fice, 2 22 


A himſelf to be immalated at ſacrifices : 
1 therefore immolate thee; without, incurring any fin in depriving thee of life. 


Let the ficrificer then name "the Deity to whom the facrifice is made, 
and the purpoſe for which it is performed ; and by the above text immolate the 
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victim, whoſe face is to be towards the north, or elſe let the ſacriſicer turn 
bis own face to the north, and the vitim's to the caſt. Having immolated, 


The veſſel in which the blood is to be. preſented, is to be according to the 
circumſtances of the offerer, of gold, filver, copper, braſs, or leaves ſewed toge- 


ther, or of earth, or of tutenague, or of any of the ſpecies of wood uſed in 


Let it not be preſented in an iron veſſel, nor in one made of the hide of an 
animal, or the bark of a tree; nor in a pewter, tin, or leaden veſſel. Let not the 
blood be repreſented in the holy veſſel named rub and Such, nor on the ground. 
Let it not be preſented in the CAν (i. e. an carthen jar always uſed in other 
religious ceremonies.) Let it not be preſented by pouring it on the ground, or 
into any of the veſſels uſed at. other times for offering - food to the "Deity. 
Let not the good man who wiſhes for ' proſperity, offer the blood in any of 
of theſe veſſels. Human blood muſt always be preſented in a metalic or car- 
then veſſel ; and never on any account in a veſſel made of leaves, or fimilar 


The offering a horſe, except at the Ffwamedle ſacrifice, is wrong, as alſo of- 
fering an elephant, except at the O Madks ;. let therefore the ruler of men 
obſerve never to offer them except on thoſe occaſions. And on no account 
Chinrirs 28 a ſubſtitute for the horſe, when. the occaſion requires one. 


— 


Let 
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| Let not 2 Brdknen ever offer a lion or a tyger, or his own blood, or ſpi- 
tuous liquors to the Goddeſs Devi. If 8 Brdkmen facrifices either a lion, a 
 tyger, or a man, he goes to hell, and paſſes but a ſhort time in this world at- 
tended with miſery and misfortune. | 


If a Brdhmen offers his own. blood, his guilt is equal to that of the ſlayer of 
— — „ | 


ene eee an axe: If be Race, he locues the guid a a 
Brihmen flayer ; where the facrifice of lions, of tygers, or of the human 
ſpecies is required, let the three firſt claſſes act thus: having formed the image 
K jet them 


ee ee Ts tote toe Ae to 
bring and preſent two or three to the Deity, ' which ſerves as a conſecration of 
the whole. I have how related to you, O Be, in general terms, the cere- 
monies and forms of ſactifices : attend now to the different texts to be uſed on 
the ſeveral different occaſions. 


When a buffalo is preſented to Devi, Blajuvaree, or Dhtirivi let the * 
— — ha 


| «bends eee ee Ate in th tnnies the ths errie | 
0 *© Chindics, deſtroy my enemies, and boar proſperity to me, Ober 
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O ſteed of death, of exquiſite and unperiſhable form, produce me long 
life and fame. Salutation to thee, O buftalo f 


Let him then addreſs the Charga (ax) calling it Gala Jai, i. e. the cavern- 
born, and beſprinkle it with water, ſaying, © Thou art the inſtrument uſed in 
< ſacrifices to the gods and anceſtors, O ax ! of equal might with the wild 
rhinoceros, cut aſunder my evils. O cavern-born ! ſalutation to thee again 


© again. 


At the ſacrifice of an antelope, the following Mantra is to be uſed : 


<« O antelope ! repreſentative of Bza'nwa, the emblem of his glory, thou 
< who art even as the four v#das, and learned, grant me extenfive wiſdom and 
« and celebrity.” 


At the ſacrifice of a Sarabid, let the following Mintri be uſed : © O ev 
« footed animal ! O fſportful native of the Chindr# Bhig# mountains! thou 
c eight ſormed long-armed animal *; thou who art called Bhair#v3 : ſalutation 
to thee again and again ! aſſume the terfifick form, under which thou de- 
< firoyeſt the wild boar, and in the ſame manner deſtroy my enemies.” 


At the ſacrifice of a lion: O HAI, who, in the ſhape of a lion, beareſt 
% Chiindics, bear my evils and avert my misfortunes. Thy ſhape, O lion ! was 
« affiimed by Hzx1, to puniſh the wicked part of the human race, and under 
<« that form, by truth, the tyrant Hirinyi Cifpu was deſtroyed.” I have now 


* A mark of eminence, 


Vor. V. Aaa 
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related to thee, 2 who art void of fin, the mode of paying adore- 
tion to the hon. 


Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering of human blood. 


Let a human victim be facrificed at a place of holy worſhip, or at a cemetery 
where dead bodies are buried. Let the oblation be performed in the part of the 
cemetery called Heruca, which has been already deſcribed, or at a temple of 
Camichyd, or on a mountain. Now attend to the mode. 


The cemetery repreſents me, and is called Bhair$v3, it has alſo a part called 
Tintrangi ; 2 3K and a third 
called Heruca. 


The human victim is to be immolated in the eaſt divifion, which is ſacred to 
Blair#vi.; the head is to be preſented in the ſouth diviſion, which is looked 
upon as the place of ſculls ſacred to Bhairivi, and the blood is to be preſented 
in the weſt diviſion, which is denominated Heruca. 


Having immolated a human victim, with all the requiſite ceremonies at a ce- 


metery or holy place, let the facrificer be cautious not to caſt eyes upon the 
100 


On other occaſions alſo, let not the facrificer caſt eyes upon the victim im- 
molated, but preſent the head with eyes averted. 


The victim muſt be a perſon of good appearance, and be prepared by ablu- 
tions, and requifite ceremonies, ſuch as cating conſecrated food the day be- 
; e fore, 
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fore, and by abſtinence from fleſh and venery ; and muſt be adorned with 
chaplets of flowers and beſmeared with ſandal wood. 


Then cauſing the victim to face the north, let the ſacrificer worſhip the ſe- 
veral deities, preſiding over the different parts of the victim's body: let the 
worſhip be then paid to the victim himſelf by his name. 


Let him worſhip Brdhma in the victim's Brdkma Rhandra, i. e. cave of 
Bralma, cavity in the ſkull, under the ſpot where the ſa/ur coronalis and - 
gittalis meet . Let him worſhip the earth in his noſe, ſaying, Medinyaik 
nimih, and caſting a flower; in his ears, dc, the ſubtil ether, ſaying, 
dciſayi nimik ; in his tongue, ſarvata m- da, (i. e. Brahms Agni, &c. the re- 
gents of ſpeech, &c.) ſaying, ſarvata muchiya nimih ; the different ſpecies of 
light in his eyes, and Yifizu in his mouth. Let him worſhip the moon on his 
forehead, and Jrdra on his right cheek, fire on his left cheek, death on his 
throar, at the tips of his hair the regent of the ſouth-weſt quarter, and YFaruna 
between the eye-brows ; on the bridge of the noſe let him pay adoration to 
Lind, and on the ſhoulders to Dlinefoirs, (i. e. god of riches,) then wor- 
ſhipping the s&rp# r4ja, , eee 
let him pronounce the following Mantrs : 


« O beſt of men! O moſt auſpicious ! O thou who art an aſſemblage of all 
cc the deitics, and moſt exquiſite ! beſtow thy protection on me, ſave me, thy 
« devoted, fave my ſons, my cattle, and kindred ; preſerve the ſtate, the mi- 
« nifters belonging to it, and all friends, and as death is unavoidable, part 
« with (thy organs of) life, doing an act of benevolence. Beftow upon me, 


This is done by caſting a flower there, ſaying, Brabmaye namab; ſalutation to Brahma. 
Aaa2 © O moſt 
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O moſt auſpicious ! the bliſs which is obtained by the moſt auſtere devotion, 
* by acts of charity and performance of religious ceremonies ; and at the ſame 


« time, O moſt excellent ! attain ſupreme bliſs thyſelf. May thy auſpices, O 
« moſt auſpicious l keep me ſecure from Ragſi gur, Piſachos, terrors, ſerpents, 
4 bad princes, enemies, and other evils ; and death being inevitable, charm 
« Bh4gavati in thy laſt moments by copious ſtreams of blood ſpouting from the 
* arteries of thy fleſhy neck.” 


Thus let the facrificer worſhip the victim, adding whatever other texts are 
applicable to the occafion, and have been before mentioned. 


When this has been done, O my children ! the victim is even as myſelf, and 
the guardian deities of the ten quarters take place in him; then Brahma and 
all the other deities afſemble in the victim, and be he ever ſo great a finner, he 
becomes pure from fin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrofia, and he 
gains the love of M- had vi, the Goddeſs of the Yog Niddrd, (i. e. the tranquil 
repoſe of the mind from an ahſraction of ideas ;) who is the Goddeſs of the whole 
univerſe, the very univerſe itſelf. He does not return for a confiderable length 
of time in the human form, but becomes a ruler of the CA Dev3tis, and is 
much reſpected by me myſelf. The victim who is impure from ſin or ordure 
and urine, Camac ilyd will not even hear named. 


By the repetitions of the texts, and forms laid down for the ſacrifice of buf- 
to the Goddeſs Shiv. | 
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On occaſions of ſacrifices to other deities alſo, both the deities and victims 
muſt be worſhipped, previous to the immolation. 


the dwarfiſh, and the perpetrator of mai pataca, (heinous offences, ſuch as 
ſlaying a Brdhmen, drinking ſpirits, ſtealing gold, or defiling a ſpiritual 
teacher's bed,) one under twelve years of age, one who is impure from the 
death of a kinſman, &c. one who is impure from the death of m guru, (fa- 
ther and mother,) which impurity laſts one whole year : theſe ſeverally are unfit 
ſubjects for immolation, even though rendered pure by ſacred texts. 


Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, or a woman be ever ſacri- 
ficed ; the facrificer of either will indubitably fall into hell, where the victims 
of cither the beaſts or birds creation, are very numerous, the immolation of a 
female is excuſeable; but this rule does not hold good, as to the human ſpecies. 


Let not a beaſt be offered under three months old, or a bird who is under 
three pacſhe (forty-five days). Let not a beaſt or bird who is blind, difficient 
in a limb, or ill-formed, be offered to Devi, nor one who is in any reſpect un- 
fit, from the reaſons which have been ſet forth, when ſpeaking of the human 
race; let not animals and birds with mutilated tails, or ears, or broken teeth, 
or horns, be preſented on any account. 


Let not a Bralmen or a CIandala be ſacrificed ; nor a prince; nor that which 


has been already preſented to a Brdkmen, or. a deity ; nor the offepring 
| of 
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of a prince, nor one who has conquered in battle; nor the offspring of a 
Brdhmen, or of a Cfhettree ; nor a childleſs brother, nor a father, nor a learned 
perſon, nor one who is in unwilling, nor the maternal uncle of the ſacrificer. 
Thoſe not here named, and animals, and birds of unknown ſpecies are unfit. 
If theſe named are not forthcoming, let their place be ſupplied by a male 
aſs or camel. If other animals are forthcoming, the ſacrifice of a tyger, 


camel, or aſs muſt be avoided. 


Having firſt worſhipped the victim, whether human, beaſt, or bird, as di- 
rected, let the facrificer, immolate him uttering the Mantra directed for the 
occaſion, and addreſs the deity with the text laid down before. 


Let the head and blood of a human victim be preſented on the right ſide of 
Devi, and the facrificer addreſs her ſtanding in front. Let the head and blood of a 
goat be preſented on the left, and the head and blood of a buffalo in front. 
Let the head and blood of birds be preſented on the left, and the blood of a 
perſon's own body in front. Let the ambroſia proceeding from the heads of 


carniverous animals and birds be preſented on the left hand, as alſo the blood 
of all aquatic animals. 


Let the antelope's head and blood, and that of the tortoiſe, rhinoceros and 
hare and crocodile, and fiſh be preſented in front. 


Let a lion's head and blood, be preſented on the right hand, and the rhi · 


noceros's alſo ; let not, on any account, the head or blood of a victim ever be 
preſented behind the Deity, but on the right, left, and in front. 
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Let the conſecrated lamp, be placed either on the right hand, or in front 
but on no account, on the left. Let incenſe be burnt on the leſt, and in 
front, but not on the right hand. Let perfumes, flowers, and ornaments, 
be preſented in front; with reſpect to the different parts of the circle, where to 
preſent the offerings, the mode already laid down may be obſerved. Let 
Miidird (ſpirituous liquor) be preſented behind other liquids on the left. 


Where it is abſolutely neceſſary to offer ſpirits, let the three firſt claſſes of 
men ſupply their place, by cocoanut juice in a braſs veſſel, or honey in a cop- 
per one. Even in a time of calamity, let not a man of the three firſt claſſes, 
offer ſpirituous liquor, except that made from flowers, or ſtewed diſhes. Let 
princes, miniſters of ſtate, counſellors, and venders of ſpirituous liquors, make 
human facrifices, for the purpoſe of attaining proſperity and wealth. 


If a human facrifice is performed, without the conſent of the prince, the per- 
former incurs fin. In caſes of imminent danger or war, facrifices may be per- 
formed at pleaſure, by princes themſelves and their miniſters, but by none elſe. 


The day previous to a human facrifice, let the victim be prepared by the 
text Minastic, and three Devi Suctahs, and the texts Gandhi dwiring ; and by 
touching his bead with the ax, and beſmearing the ax with ſandal, &c. per- 
fumes, and then taking fame of the Rates, Br: Gam of the on, cad Sellbetting 
the victim's neck therewith. 
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Then let the text Au Ambice, Nc. and the Rowdri and Bhair#vi texts 
be uſed, and Devi herſelf will guard the victim who, when thus purified, 
malady does not approach him, nor does his mind ſuffer any derangement from 
grief and fimilar cauſes, nor does the death or birth of a kinſinan render him 
impure. | 


Now liſten to the good and bad omens, to be drawn from the falling of the 
head, when ſevered from the body. 


If the head falls towards the north-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt, the prince of the 
country and offerer of the ſacrifice will both periſh. 


If the human head, when ſevered from the body, falls in the following quar- 
ters, the following omens are to be drawn. 


H in the eaſt, wealth; if in the ſouth-weſt, power; if in the ſouth, terror; 
if in the weſt, profit; if in the north-weſt, a ſon ; if in the north, riches. 


Liſten now to the omens to be drawn from the falling of the head of a buf- 
falo, when ſevered from the body. 


If in the north, property; the north-eaſt, los; in the eaſt, dominion ; 
ſouth-caſt, wealth; the ſouth, victory over enemies; if in the ſouth-weſt, fear ; 
if in the weſt, attainment of kingdom, if in the north-caft, proſperity : this 
c 
rous creatures. 5 


If the heads of birds, or fiſhes, fall in the ſouth, or ſouth-caſi, quarter, it 
"indicates fear, and if any of the other quarters proſperity. 


If 
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If a noiſe, proceeding from the chattering of the teeth of the victim's ſe- 

vered head, or ſnapping of the beak is perceptible, it indicates alarm. If tears 

proceed from the eyes of a human victim's ſevered head it indicates der- 
tion to the prince. 


Il tears proceed from the ſevered head of a buffalo at the time of preſent- 
ing it, it indicates that ſome foreign inimical prince will die. If tears proceed 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, or loſs of health. 


If the ſevered head of a human victim ſmiles, it indicates increaſe of pro- 
| ſperity, and long life to the facrificer, without doubt ; and if it ſpeak, 
whatever it ſays will come to paſs. 


If the found Hoonk proceeds from the human victim's ſevered head, it in- 
dicates that the prince will die, if phlegm, that the facrificer will die. If 
the head utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to the ſacrificer within 
fix months. 


If at the tinie of preſenting the blood, the victim diſcharge faces or urine, 
or turns about, it indicates certain death to the ſacrificer ; if the victim kicks 
with his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his legs ia any other mode, 
indicates proſperity. 

The facrificer muſt take ſome blood between his thumb and third finger, 
and diſcharge it towards the ſouth weſt on the ground, as an offering to the 
deities, accompanied by the Meh# Cawfici Miniri. 

Let the victim offered to .,. be five years old, and if hu- 
man twenty-five. | 6 2. 4 


Vor. V. . Bbb Let 
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Let the Cawfici * Miniri be uttered, and the ſatriſicer ſay Es bali Seviahs, 
« Myſterious praiſe to this victim.“ 


A prince may ſacrifice his enemy, having firſt invoked the ax with holy text, 
by ſubſtituting a buffalo or goat, calling the victim by the name & the enemy 
throughout the whole ceremony. 


ſtrike off the head, and preſent it to Devi, with all due care. Let him make 
theſe ſacrifices in proportion to the increaſe or decreaſe of his enemies, lopping 
off the heads of victims for the purpoſe of bringing deſtruction on his focs, 
infuſing, by holy texts, the ſoul of the enemy into the body of the victim, 


Let him firſt ſay, © O Goddeſs of horrid form, O CA eat, devour, 
ec ſuch a one, my enemy, O conſort of fire ! Salutation to fire ! This is the 
< enemy who has done me miſchief, now perſonated by an animal: deſtroy 
« him, On Spheng! ſpheng ! eat, devour.” Let dim then place 
flowers upon the victim's head. The victim's blood muſt be preſented with 
the Mintri of two ſyllables. 


If a ſacrifice is performed in this manner on the Mechanowani (the ninth 
of the moon in the month of A,] let the home, (i. e. oblation to fire,) be 
performed with the fleſh of the victim. 


The Cowfcs Mantra: © Hail Cawfc! three-eyed Goddeſs ; of moſt terrifying appearance, 
« aroand whoſe neck a firing of human ulla is pendant, who art the deftroyer of evil ſpi- 
« rits, who art armed with an ax, the foot of a bed and a ſpear, Miag Cawfci. Salutation to thee 
« with this blood.” 


Ufing 
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Uſing the texts which are laid down in the Durga Tantra and purified fire, 


12 „% 
of foes. 


Let not any one preſent blood drawn from any part of the body below the 
navel, or from the back. Let not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or from 
any limb, be preſented. Blood drawn from any part of the body, between 
the neck and navel, may be preſented, but violent incifions for the purpoſe 
of obtaining it, muſt not be made. 


tips of the ears, the arms, the breaſts, and all parts between the neck and 
navel, as alſo from the fides, may be preſented. 


Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or from parts of the body 
which branch out be preſented, nor blood which has not been drawn from 


the body for the expres purpaſe of being offered. 8 


The blood muſt be drawn for the expreſs purpoſe of an oblation, and from 
a man pure in body and mind, and free from fear: it muſt be caught in 
the petal of a lotos, and preſented. It may be preſented in a gold, filver, 


The blood, if drawn by an incifion made with a knife, ax, or ſangeul, 
gives pleaſure, in proportion to the fize of the weapon. 


The facrificer may preſent one fourth of the quantity which a lotos petal 
will contain, but he muſt not give more on any account ; nor cut his body 
Bbb2 more 
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more than is neceſſary. He who willingly offers the blood of his body and his 
own fleſh, the fize of a grain of linſeed, mafte, tila, or mudya, with zeal and fer- 
vency, obtains what he defires in the courſe of fix months. 


Nom attend to the fruits obtained by offering the burning wick of a lamp 
placed upon the arms, ears, or breaſt, even for a ſingle moment. He who 
is even as the body of Ni herfelf; after which he becomes a ruler of the 


He who, for a whole night, ftands before the Goddeſs Sv, holding the 
bead of a ſacrificed buffalo in his hands, with a burning lamp placed between 
the horns, obtains long life and ſupreme felicity in this world, and in the other 
—— — — | 


He who, for a hangs hore pace of ne) holds th blood which 
proceeds from a 's head Fin his hands, ſtanding before the Goddeſs in 
meditation, obtains all that he defires in this world, and ſupremacy in the Devi 


Let the learned, when he preſents his own blood, uſe the following text 
followed by the Mule Miner z, or principal text uſed in the worſhip of the 


« Hail } ſupreme aclufion ! hail | Goddeſs of the univerſe ! Hait ! 
9 defixes of all. — to offer thee, the 
« blood 
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blood of my body ; and wilt thou deign to accept it, and be propitious to- 
« wards me.” 


Let the following text be uſed, when a perſon preſents his own fietk : 


Grant me, O Goddeſs! blifs, in proportion to the fervency with which 
*I preſent thee with my own fleſh, invoking thee to be propitious to me. Salu- 
< tation to thee again and n, 9 


When the aa of np sapied burning oh body; the following text 
is to be uſed : 


« Hail | Goddeſs! Salutation to thee, under the fyllables, king king. 
« 'To thee I preſent this auſpicious luminary, fed with the fleſh of my body, 
bY em 
mu ſoul.” | 


On the autumnal Mela Næuami, or when the moon is in the lunar manſion 
Scanda or Bifkdch, let a figure be made, either of barley meal or earth, repre- 
ſenting the perſon with whom the facrificer is at variance, and the head of 
the figure be ſtruck off; after the uſual texts have been uſed, the following 
a. 


Aut, effuſe blood ; be terrifick, be terrifick ; ſeize, . for the 
here of Ambicd, the head of this enemy.” — 


 Hevieg sen of the bed, Jet him prafent it, ung the texts Jad down 
hereafter for the occafion, concluding with the word pla. Water muſt 
be 
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be ſprinkled upon the meal, or earthen victim, which 8 the 
ſacriſicers enemy, uſing the text commencing with rata dribaik, (i. e. 
by ſtreams of blood,) and marks muſt be made on the forehead with red 
ſanders ; garlands of red flowers muſt be put round the neck of the image, and 
it muſt be dreſſed in red garments, and tied with red cords, and girt with a red 
girdle. Then placing the head towards the north, let it be firuck off with an ax, 
and preſented, ufing the Scinda text. This is to be uſed at preſenting the 
head, if the ſacriſice is performed on the night of the Senda Nicfhitre, or lunar 
manſion Scinda. The Vac hd Mintri, is to be uſed on the night the Vac vd 
manfion. Let the ſacriſicer contemplate two attendants on the Goddeſs, as 
having fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, long ears, armed with trident 
and axes in their two right hands, and holding human ſculls and vaſes in their 
two left. Let them be conſidered as having three eyes and-firings of hu- 


man ſculls, ſuſpended round their necks, with long, firaggling, frightful teeth. 


In the month of Chaitra, on the day of the full moon, ſacrifices of buf- 
falos and goats give unto —— ar as do alſo honey 
and fiſh, O my ſons!” 


Where a facrifice is made to Chindich, the victimꝰs head having been cut of, 
muſt be ſprinkled with water, and afterwards preſented with the texts laid down. 


The facrificer may draw an augury from the motions of the ſlain victim 
when near expiring, and for ſo doing he muſt firſt addreſs the Goddeſs, conſi- 
dering the ſoul of the victim as taking its departure in a car, and his body as a 
„ edn ome att eee 
ec able or not.” | 


If 
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If the head of the flain victim, does not move ſome time after this, the 


ſacriſicer may look upon the circumſtance as a good omen, and if the reverſe, 
as a bad one. 


He who performs ſacrifices according to theſe rules, obtains his wiſhes to the 
utmoſt extent. 


Thus are the rules and forms of ſacrifice, laid down and communicated by 
me to you. I will now inform you what other oblations may be made. 


Thus ends the Rudhirddhydy8. 
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XXIV. 


AN ACCOUNT or THE PEARL FISHERY IN THE GULPH OP 
| MANAR, 
IN MARCH AND APRIL 1797. 


BY HENRY J. LE BECK. ESQ. 


COMMUNICATED BY DOCTOR ROXBURG. 


Front the accounts of the former pear] fiſheries at Coe, it will be found, 

that none have ever been fo productive as this year's. It was generally ſup- 
poſed that the renter would be infallibly ruined, as the ſum he paid for the pre- 
ſent fiſhery was thought exorbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given; but this conjecture in the event appeared — 
tremely profitable and lucrative. 


The farmer this time was a Tame merchant, who for the privilege of fiſhing 
with more than the uſual number of donies or boats, paid between two and 
and three hundred thouſand Porto-nove pagodas, a ſum nearly double the 
uſual rent. 


Theſe boats he farmed out again to individuals in the beſt manner he could, 
but for want of a ſufficient number of divers ſome of them could not be em- 


ployed. 

The fiſhing, which commonly began about the middle of February, if 
end of the month ; yet fo favourable was the weather, that the renter was 
able to take adrantage of the permiſſion granted by the agreement, to fiſh 


2 little longer than the uſual period of thirty days. | 
Vor. V. Ccc The 
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The fiſhery cannot well be continued after the ſetting in of the ſouth- 
ern monſoon, which uſually happens about the 15th of April, as, after that 
time, the boats would not be able to reach the pearl banks, and the water being 
then ſo troubled by heavy ſeas, diving would be impracticable ; in addition 
to which, the ſea-weed, a ſpecies of ſucus, driven in by the ſoutherly wind, 
and which ſpreads to a confiderable diſtance from the ſhore, would be an im- 
pediment. 


Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave the fiſhery on Sundays to 
attend divine ſervice in their church at Aries ; but if either a Aabomedan or 
Hindoo feſtival happens during the fiſhing days, or if it is interrupted by ſtor- 
my weather, or any other accident, this loſt time is made up by obliging the 
Catholics to work on Sundays. 


The fear of ſharks, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, is alſo another cauſe of interrup- 
tion. Theſe, amongſt ſome others, are the reaſons that, out of two months, 
(from February till April,) ſeldom more than thirty days can be employed in the 
fiſhery. 


As this time would be inſufficient to fiſh all the banks (each of which has its 
appropriate name, both in Dutch and 'Tamul,) it is carried on for three or 
four ſucceſſive years, and a new contract annually made till the whole banks 
have been fiſhed, after which they are left to recover. 


The length of time required for this purpoſe, or from one general fiſhing 
to another, has not yet been exactly determined; it was, therefore, a practice 
to depute ſome perſons to viſit the banks annually, and to give their opinion, 
whether a fiſhery might be undertaken with any degree of ſucceſs ® ? 


* A gentleman, who atlified at one of the laſt vitits, being an engineer, drew a chart of the 
banks, by which their ſituation and fize are now better known than formerly. 


From 


—— 


r 


* 
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From various accounts, which I have collected from good authority, and the 
experience of thoſe who aflifted at ſuch examinations, I conjeQure, that 
every ſeven years ſuch a general fiſhery could be attempted with advantage, 
as this interval ſeems ſufficient for the pearl ſhells to attain their growth: I 
am alfo confirmed in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch governor 
at Jafnas of all the fiſheries that have been undertaken at Czylon fince 1722; 
a tranſlation of which is to be found in Wolfe's Travels into Ceylon. But 
the ruinous condition in which the divers leave the pearl banks at each fiſh - 
ery, by attending only to the profit of individuals, and not to that of the 
public, is one great cauſe, that it requires twice the above mentioned ſpace of 
time, and ſometimes longer, for rendering the fiſhing productive. They 
do not pay the leaſt attention, to ſpare the young and immature ſhells that 
contain no pearl; heaps of them are ſcen thrown out of the boats as uſeleſs, 
on the beach between Mundy and Aripco ; if theſe had been fuffered to re- 
main in their native beds, they would, no doubt, heve produced many fine 
pearls. It might, therefore, be adviſcable, to oblige the boat people to throw 
them into the ſea again, before the boats leave the bank. If this circum- 
ſpection, in ſparing the ſmall pearl ſhells, to perpetuate the breed was always 
obſerved, ſuccceding fiſheries might be expected ſooner, and with ſtill greater 
ſucceſs : but the negle& of this ſimple precaution will, I fear, be attended 
with ſimilar fatal conſequences here, as have already happened to the pearl 
banks on the coaſt of Pera, South America, and Siveden, where the fiſherics 


are by no means ſo profitable at pxeſent as they were formerly. 


Another cauſe of the deſtruction of numbers of both old and young pearl 
ſhells, is the anchoring of ſo many boats on the banks, almoſt all of them uſed 


* Manara, properly Maner, is a Tana! weed, and fignifiesa ſandy river, from the ſhallow neſs of 
the ſea at that place. 
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difterently formed, clumſy, heavy, wooden anchors, large ſtones, &c. &c. If 
this evil cannot be entirely prevented, it might, at leaſt, be greatly leſſened, 
by obliging them all to uſe anchors of a particular ſort, and leſs deſtructive. 


This ſeaſon the Seetel Bank only was fiſhed, which lies above twenty miles 
to the weſtward of Aripoo, oppoſite to the freſh water rivers of Moo/alce Mo- 
dragam and Pomparipoo. It has been obſerved, that the pearls on the north-weſt 
part of this bank, which confifts of rock, are of a clearer water than thoſe 
found no the ſouth-eaſt, neareſt the ſhore, growing on corals and ſand. 


Condatchey is ſituated in a bay, forming nearly a half moon, and is a waſte, 
ſandy diſtrict, with ſome miſerable huts built on it. The water is bad 
and brackiſh, and the ſoil produces only a few, widely ſcattered, ſtunted trees 
and buſhes. Thoſe perſons who remain here during the fiſhery are obliged to 
get their water for drinking from Aripoo, a village with a ſmall old fort, lying 
about four miles to the ſouthward. Tigers, porcupines, wild hogs, pangolines, 
or the Ceylon armadillas, are, amongſt other quadrupeds, here common. Of am. 
phibia, there are tortoiſes, eſpecially the #efudo geometrica and various kinds of 
ſnakes. A conchologiſt meets here with a large field for his enquiries. The 
preſents which I made to the people employed in the fiſhery, to encourage 
them to colle& all ſorts of ſhells which the divers bring on ſhore, produced but 
little effect; as they were too much taken up in ſearching after the mother of 
pearl ſhells to pay attention to any other objec. However, my en- 
deavours were not entirely uſeleſs; I will ſpecify here a few of the num- 
ber I collected during my ſtay : different kinds of pectines , palium por- 
phyreum, folen radiatus f, Vene coftrenfs, Linn. 4 afrea lyotis h, oft 


1 Scallops. + Radiated razor ſhell. + Alpha cockle. $ Double cocks-comb, 
| Forſtolii, 
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Forſtolii, ar. Malleus *, mytilus hirundo Linn. I-, ſpondilus crocius, pholas puſillus, 
Linn. {, mitra epiſcopals, Linn. , lepas firiata Pennanti, (vide Zool. Brit.), patelle 
fricarinata, Linn., bulla perſecta maculatah, harpa nobilis, porcellana falita, 
Rumph. ||, frombus ſcorpio, and other of inferior kinds. Amongſt the zoophyres, 
many valuable ſpecies of pong, coraline, ſatulariæ, &c. a great variety of 
ſea ſtars, and other marine productions, that cannot be preſerved in ſpi- 
rits, but ſhould be deſcribed on the ſpot. Theſe, as well as the deſcription of 
the different animals inhabiting the ſhells, are the more worthy of our atten- 
tion, and deſerve farther inveſtigation, as we are yet very deficient in this branch 
of natural hiſtory. ET 


During the fiſhing ſeaſon, the deſert, barren place, Condatchey, offers to our 
view a ſcene equally novel and aftoniſhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
ſands of people of different colours, countries, caſts, and occupations, the 
number of tents and huts, erected on the ſea ſhore, with their ſhops or 
bazars before each of them ; and the many boats returning on ſhore in the 
afternoon, generally richly laden; all together form a ſpectacle entirely new to 
an European eye. Each owner runs to his reſpective boat as ſoon as it reaches 
the ſhore, in hopes of finding it fraught with immenſe treaſure, which is often 
much greater in imagination than in the ſhell ; and though he is diſappointed 
one day, he relies with greater certainty on the next, looking forward to the 
fortune promiſed him by his ſtars, as he thinks it impoſſible for the aſtrolo- 
gical predictions of his Brahmen to err. | | 


Hammer oyfter ; theſe were pretty large, but many broken and ſome covered by a calcarious 
craſt. It is very probable that, among thoſe, there may be ſome precious white ones. 

+ Swallow muſcle. t The wood piercer. J Diving ſnail, (Grew, Muf,) 

1} Salt-coury, KI. 
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+ To prevent riot and diſorder, an officer with a party of Mi is ſtationed 
here. They occupy a large ſquare, where they have a field piece and a flag 
ſtaff for ſignals. 


Here and there youu meet with brokers, jewellers, and merchants of all de- 
ſcriptions ; alſo, ſuttlers offering provifions and other articles to gratify the ſen- 
ſual appetite and luxury. But by far the greater number are occupied with 
the pearls. Some are bufily employed in afforting them ; for which purpoſe 
they make uſe of ſmall brafs plates perforated with holes of different fizes ; 
others are weighing and offering them to the purchaſer ; while others are drill- 
ing or boring them ; which they perform for a trifle. 


The inſtrument, theſe people carry about with them for this purpoſe, is of 
a very ſimple conſtruction, but requires much ſkill and exerciſe to uſe it ; 
it is made in the following manner: the principal part conſiſts of a piece of 
ſoft wood, of an obtuſe, inverted, conical ſhape, about fix inches high and 
four in diameter in its plain furface ; this is ſupported by three wooden feet, 
each of which is more than a foot in length. Upon the upper flat part of 
this machine are holes, or pits, for the larger pearls, and the ſmaller ones are 
beat in with a wooden hammer. On the right fide of this ſtool, half a cocoa 
nut ſhell is faſtened, which is filled with water. The drilling inſtruments are 
iron ſpindles, of various ſizes, adapted to the different dimenſions of the pearls, 
which are turned round in a wooden head by a bow. 'The pearls being placed 
on the flat ſurface of the inverted cone, as already mentioned, the operator 
fitting on a mat, prefſes on the wooden head of his inſtrument with the left 
hand, while, with his right, he moves the bow which turns round the movea- 
ble part of the drill; at the ſame time, he moiſtens the pearl, occaſionally 


dipping 
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dipping the little finger of the ſame hand into the water of the cocoa nut 
ſhell, with a dexterity that can only be attained by conſtant practice. 


Amongſt the crowd are found vagabonds of every deſcription, ſuch as Pan- 
durams, Andee,, or Hindu monks, fakirs, beggars, and the like, who are im- 
pertinently troubleſome. Two of theſe wretches particularly attracted the at- 
tention of the mob, though their ſuperſtitious pennance muſt have diſguſted a 
man of the leaſt reflection: one had a gridiron, of one and a half foot long and 
the ſame in breadth, faſtened round his neck, with which he always walked 
about, nor did he take it off either when eating or fleeping ; the other had 
faſtened round that member, which decency forbids me to mention, a braſs 
ring and fixed to it was a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing on the ground, 
the links of this chain were as thick as a man's finger, and the whole was exhi- 
bited in a moſt ſcandalous manner. 


The peſtilential ſinell occaſioned by the numbers of putrifying pearl fiſhes, 
renders the atmoſphere of Condaichey ſo inſufferably offenfive when the ſouth- 
weſt wind blows, that it ſenſibly affects the olfactory nerves of any one unac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch cadaverous ſmells. This putrefaction generates immenſe 
numbers of worms, flies, muſkitoes, and other vermin ; all together forming a 
ſcene ſtrongly diſpleaſing to the ſenſes. 


Thoſe who are not provided with a ſufficient ſtock of money ſuffer great hard- 
ſhips, as not only all kinds of proviſions are very dear, but even every drop of 
good water muſt be paid for. Thoſe who drink the brackiſh water of this place 
are often attacked by fickneſs. It may eaſily be conceived what an effect the 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, the heavy dews, and the putrid 
ſmell, muſt have on weak conſtitutions. It 1s, therefore, no wonder that of 


thoſe 
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thoſe who fall fick many die, 23 return home with fevers, fluxes, 
or other equally fatal diſorders. 


The many diſappointments, uſually experienced be the lower claſſes of men 
in particular, make them often repent of their coming here. They are often 
ruined, as they riſk all they are worth to purchaſe pearl ſhells ; however, there 
are many inſtances of their making a fortune beyond all expectation. A par- 
ticular circumſtance of this kind fell within my now obſervation : a day labourer 
bought three oyſters ® for a copper fanam (about the value of two-pence) and 


was ſo fortunate as to find one of the largeſt pearls which the fiſhery produced 
this ſeaſon, 


The donies appointed for the fiſhery are not all procured at Ceylon ; many 
came from the coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar, each of which has its diſ- 
tinguiſhing number. About ten o'clock at night a gun is fired as a fignal, 
when they fail from Condatchey with an eaſterly or land wind, under the di- 
rection of a pilot. If the wind continues fair, they reach the bank before 
day, and begin diving at ſun riſe, which they continue till the weſt or ſea breeze 
ſets in, with which they return. The moment they appear in ſight, the colours 
are hoiſted at the flag ſtaff, and in the afternoon they come to an anchor, 


ſo that the owners of the boats are thereby enabled to get their cargoes out before 


night, which may amount to 30,000 oyſters, if the divers have been active and 
ſucceſsful. | 


Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy diving ſtones for the uſe of 
ten divers, who are called in Tamul, kooly drer, the reſt of the crew conſiſts of 


0 . thell, is well known to be the matrix perlaram (mother of pear) of Run- 


nus, or the Mytilus margaritiſerus of Linnzvs; conſequently the general term pearl oyſter muſt 
de erroneous ; however, as it has long been in common uſe, I hope to be excuſed for continuing it. 


a tan- 
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a tandel, or head boatman, and ten rowers, who aſſiſt in lifting up the divers 
and their ſhells. 


The diving ftone is a piece of coarſe granite, a foot long, fix inches thick, 
and of a pyramidical ſhape, rounded at the top and bottom. A large hair rope 
is put through a hole in the top. Some of the divers uſe another kind of ſtone 
ſhaped like a half moon, to bind round their belly, ſo that their feet may be free. 
At preſent theſe are articles of trade at Condatchey. The moſt common, or 
pyramidical ſtone, generally weighs about thirty pounds. If a boat has more 
than five of them, the crew are either corporally puniſhed or fined. 


The diving, both at Ceylon and at Tutucorin, is not attended with ſo many dif- 
ficulties as authors imagine. The divers, conſiſting of different caſts and reli- 
gions (though chiefly of Parrawer * and Muſſelmans,) neither make their bo- 
dies ſmooth with oil, nor do they ſtop their ears, mouths, or noſes with any 
thing, to prevent the entrance of ſalt water. They are ignorant of the utility 
of diving bells, bladders, and double flexible pipes. According to the injunc- 
tions of the ſhark conjurer they uſe no food while at work, nor till they 
return on ſhore, and have bathed themſelves in freſh water. Theſe Indians, 
accuſtomed to dive from their earlieſt infancy, ſearleſſiy deſcend to the 
bottom in a depth of, from five to ten fathoms in ſearch of treaſures. By 
two cords a diving ſtone and a net are connected with the boat. The diver put- 
ting the toes of his right foot on the hair rope of the diving fione, and thoſe of 
his left on the net, ſeizes the two cords with one hand, and ſhutting his noftrils 

with the other, plunges - into the water. On reaching the bot- 


* Fiſhermen of the Catholic religion. 
Vorl. V. Dad d tom, 
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tom, he hangs the net round his neck, and collects into it the pearl ſhells as faſt 
as poſſible, during the time he finds himſelf able to remain under water, which 
uſually is about two minutes. He then reſumes his former poſture, and mak- 
ing a fignal, by pulling the cords, he is immediately lifted into the boat. On 
emerging from the ſea, he diſcharges a quantity of water from his mouth 
and noſe, and thoſe who have not been long enured to diving frequently diſ- 
charge ſome blood ; but this does not prevent them from diving again in 
their turn. When the firſt five divers come up and are reſpiring the other five 
are going down with the ſame ftones. Each brings up about one hundred 
oyſters in his net, and if not interrupted by any accident, may make fifty trips 
in a forenoon. 'They and the boat's crew get generally from the owner, inſtead 
of money, a fourth of the quantity which they bring on ſhore ; but ſome 
are paid in caſh, according to agreement. 


The moſt ſkilful divers come from Colli, on the coaſt of Malabar ; ſome 
of them are ſo much exerciſed in the art, as to be able to perform it with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the uſual weight; and for a haudſome reward will remain 
under water for the ſpace of ſeven minutes ; this I ſaw performed by a Caffry 
boy, belonging to a citizen at Karical, who had often frequented the fiſheries 
of theſe banks. Though Dr. Hatter deems this impoſſible, daily experi- 
ence convinces us, that by long . praftice any man may bring himſelf to re- 
main under water above a couple of minutes. How much the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Iflands diſtinguiſh themſelves in diving we learn from ſeveral 
accounts; and who will not be ſurpriſed at the wonderful Sicilian diver Nicuo- 
Las, ſurnamed the Fisn®*? 


According toK1ncaen, he fell a victim amongſt the Polypes in the gulph of Chary}dis, on his 
plunging, for the ſecond time, in its dangerous whirlpool, both to ſatisfy the curioſity of his king, 
FagDERIC, and his inclination for wealth. I will not pretend to determine, how far this accouut 
has been exaggerated, 


Every 
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| Every one of the divers, and even the moſt expert, entertain a great dread of 
the ſharks, and will not, on any account, deſcend until the conjurerhas performed 
his ceremonies. This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in their minds, that the 
government was obliged to keep two ſuch conjurers always in their pay, to 
remove the fears of their divers. Thirteen of theſe men were now at the fiſhery 
from Ceylon and the coaft, to profit by the ſuperſtitious folly of theſe deluded 
people. They are called in Tam, Pillal Kadiir, which fignifes one who 


The manner of enchanting conſiſts in a number of prayers learned by heart, 
that nobody, probably not even the conjurer himſelf, underſtands, which 
he, ſtanding on the ſhore, continues muttering and grumbling from ſun riſe un- 
til the boats return ; during this period, they are obliged to abſtain from food and 
fleep, otherwiſe their prayers would have no avail, they are, however, allowed 
to drink, which privilege they indulge in a high degree, and are frequently 
ſo giddy, as to be rendered very unfit for devotion. Some of the conjurers 
accompany the divers in their boats, which pleaſes them very much, as 
they have their protectors near at hand. Nevertheleſs, I was told, that in 
one of the preceding fiſheries, a diver loſt his leg by a ſhark, and when the 
head conjurer was called to an account for the accident, he replied that an old 
witch had juſt come from the coaſt, who, from envy and malice, had cauſed 
this diſaſter, by a counter-conjuration, which made fruitleſs his ſkill, and of 
which he was informed too late ; but he afterwards ſhewed his ſuperiority by 
enchanting the poor ſharks ſo effectually, that though they appeared in the midſt 
of the divers, they were unable to open their months. During my ftay at 
Condatchey, no accident of this kind happened. If a ſhark 1s feen, the divers 
immediately make a fignal, which, on perceiving, all the boats return in- 

Ddd2 ſtantly. 
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ſtantly. A diver who trod upon a hammer oyſter, and was ſomewhat wounded, 
thought he was bit by a ſhark, conſequently made the uſual ſignal, which 
cauſed many boats to return; for which miſtake he was afterwards puniſhed. 


The owners of the boats ſometimes ſell their oyſters, and at other times 
open them on their own account. In the latter caſe ſome put them on mats 
in a ſquare, ſurrounded with a fence ; others dig holes of almoſt a foot deep, 
and throw them in till the animal dies; after which they open the ſhells and 
take out the pearls with more caſe. Even theſe ſquares and holes are fold by auc- 
tion after the fiſhery is finiſhed, as pearls often remain there, mixed with the 
ſand. 


In ſpite of every care, tricks in picking out the pearls from the oyſters can 
hardly be prevented. In this the natives are extremely dexterous. The fol- 
lowing is one mode they put in practice to effect their purpoſe: when a boat 
owner employs a number of hired people to colle& pearls, he places over them 
an inſpector of his own, in whom he can confide; theſe hirelings previouſly 
agree that one of them ſhall play the part of a thief, and bear the puniſhment, 
to give his comrades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of the gang happens 
to meet with a large pearl, he makes a ſign to his accomplice, who inſtantly con- 
veys away one of ſmall value, purpoſely, in ſuch a manner as to attract notice. 
On this the inſpector and the reſt of the men take the pearl from him: he is 
then puniſhed and turned out of their company. In the mean time, while he is 
making a dreadful uproar, the real thief ſecures the valuable pearl, and after- 
wards the booty is ſhared with him who ſuffered for them all. Beſides 


» Theſe are the individuals which farm one or more boats from the renter ; and though they 
are in poſſeſſion of them only during the fiſhery, they are commonly called the owners of the boats. 


tricks 
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tricks like theſe the boat owners and purchaſers often loſe many of the beſt 
pcarls, while the dony is returning from the bank; for, as long as the animal 
is alive and untouched, the ſhells are frequently open near an inch; and if 
any of them contain a large pearl, it is eaſily diſcovered and taken out by 
means of a ſmall piece of ſtiff graſs or bit of ſtick, without hurting the pearl fiſh. 
In this practice they are extremely expert. Some of them were diſcovered whilſt 
I was there, and received their due puniſhment. 


_ GugLix aſks if the animal of the myiilus margaritiferus is an aſcidia See 
Lixx. Syſt. Nat. tom. I. p. vi. 3350. This induces me to believe that it has 
never yet been accurately deſcribed: it does not reſemble the a/cidia of Lixxzvs, 
and may, perhaps, form a new genus. It is faſtened to the upper and lower 
ſhells by two white flat pieces of muſcular ſubſtance, which are called by 
Houttuin * ears, and extend about two inches from the thick part of the body, 
growing gradually thinner. The extremity of each ear lies looſe, and is ſur- 
rounded by a double brown fringed line. Theſe lic almoſt the third of an 
inch from the outer part of the ſhell, and are continually moved by the ani- 
mal. Next to theſe, above and below, are fituated two other double fringed 
moveable ſubſtances, like the branchiæ of a fiſh. Theſe ears and fringes are 
joined to a cylindrical piece of fleſh, of the fize of a man's thumb, which is 
harder and of a more muſcular nature than the reſt of the body. It lies about the 
centre of the ſhells, and is firmly attached to the middle of each. This, in fact, 
is that part of the pear! fiſh which ſerves to open and ſhut the ſhells. Where this 
column is faſtened, we find on the fleſh deep impreſſions, and on the ſhell vari- 
ous nodes of round or oblong forms, like imperfe&t pearls. Between this 
part, and the hinge (cards) lies the principal body of the animal, ſeparated 


* Vide Houtt. Nat. Hiſt, Vol. I. p. xv. p. 381, ſeq. 
from 
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from the reſt, and ſhaped like a bag. The mouth is near the hinge of the 
ſhell, enveloped in a veil, and has a double flap or lip on each fide ; from thence 
we obſerve the throat (c ſophagus) deſcending like a thread to the ftomach. 
Cloſe to the mouth there is a carved browniſh tongue, half an inch in length 
with an obtuſe point; on the concave fide of this deſcends a furrow, which the 
animal opens and ſhuts, and probably uſes to convey food to its mouth“. Near 
its middle are two bluiſh ſpots, which ſeem to be the eyes. In a pretty deep 
hole near the baſe of the tongue, lies the beard (byſus), faſtened by two fleſhy 
roots, and confifting of almoſt one hundred fibres, cach an inch long, of a 
dark green colour, with a metallic luſtre; they are undivided, parallel, and flat- 
tened. In general the byſſus is more than three quarters of an inch, without the 
cleft (rima); but if the animal is difturbed, it contracts it conſiderably. The 
top of each of theſe threads terminates in a circular gland or head, like the 
Agua of many plants. With this byſſus they faſten themſelves to rocks, corals, 
and other folid bodies; by it the young pearl fiſh cling to the old ones, and 
with it the animal procures its food, by extending and contracting it at plea- 
ſure. Small ſhell fiſh, on which they partly live, are often found clinging to 
the former. The ſtomach lies cloſe to the root of the beard, and has, on its 
lower fide, a protracted obtuſe point. Above the ſtomach are two ſinall red bo- 
dies, like lungs; and from the ſtomach goes a long channel or gut, which 


* The depth at which the pearl fiſh generally is to be found, hinJlered me from paying any 
attention to the locomotive power, which I have not the leaſt doubt it poſſeſſes, uſing for this 
purpoſe its tongue. This conjecture is ſtrengthened by the accurate obſervations made on mnſcl-s 
by the celebrated Rzeaunus, in which he found that this body ſerves them as a leg or arm, to 
move from one place to another. Though the divers are very ignorant with regard to the aeco- 
nomy of the pearl fiſh, this changing of habitation has been long ſince obſerved by thera. They 
alledge, that it alters its abode when diſturbed by an enemy or in ſearch of food. In the former 
caſe they ſay it commonly deſcends from the ſummit of the bank to its declivity. | 
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a Circuit round the muſcular column above-mentioned, and ends in the anus, 
which lies oppoſite to the mouth, and is covered with a ſmall thin leaf, like 
a flap. Though the natives pretend to diſtinguiſh the ſexes, by the appearance 
of the ſhell, I could not find any genitalia. The large flat ones they call 
males, and thoſe that are thick, concave, and vaulted, they call females, or 
pedoo-chippy; but, on a cloſe inſpection, I could not obſerve any viſible ſexual 
difference. | 


It is remarkable that ſome of theſe animals are as red as blood, and that the 
infide of the ſhell has the ſame colour, with the uſual pearly luftre, though 
my ſervants found a rediſh pearl in an oyſter of this colour; yet ſuch an event 
is very rare. The diver attributes this redneſs to the ſickneſs of the pearl fiſh ; 
though it is moſt probable that they had it from their firſt exiſtence. In the 
ſhade they will live twenty-four hours after being taken out of the water. 'This 
animal is eaten by the lower claſs of idians, either freſh in their curries, or 

cured by drying; in which ſtate they are exported to the coaſt; though I do 
not think them by any means palatable. 


Within a mother of pearl ſhell I found thirteen murices nudati (vide Curx- 
x1Tz's New Syſtem, Cabt. vol. XI. tab. 192, f. 1851 and 1852), the largeſt 
of which was three quarters of an inch long; but as many of them were 
putrid, and the pearl fiſh itſelf dead, I could not aſcertain whether they had 
crept in as enemies, or were drawn in by the animal itſelf. At any rate turtles 
and crabs are inimical to the animals, and a ſmall living crab was found in 
one of them. 


The pearls are only in the ſofter part of the animal, and never 
in that firm muſcular column above-mentioned. We find them in general 
near the earth, and on both fides of the mouth. The natives entertain the 
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ſame foolith opinion concerning the formation of the pearl which the ancients 
did. They ſuppoſe them formed from dew-drops in connection with ſun- beams. 
A Brdhmen informed me that it was recorded in one of his Sanſcrit books, that 
the pearls are formed in the month of May at the appearance of the Sooatee ſtar 
(one of their twenty-ſeven conſtellations) when the oyſters come up to the ſur- 
face of the water, to catch thedrops of rain. One of the moſt celebrated concholo- 
giſts ®, ſuppoſes that the pearl is formed by the oyſterin orderto defend itſelf from 
the attacks of the pholades and boreworms. But we may be aſſured that in this ſup- 
poſition he is miſtaken, for although theſe animals often penetrate the outer lay- 
ers of the pearl ſhell, and there occafion hollow nodes, yet, on examination, it 
will be found, that they are never able to pierce the firm layer, with which 
the infide of the ſhell is lined. How can the pearls be formed as a defence 
againſt exterior worms, when, even on ſhells that contain them, no worm- 
holes are to be ſeen ? It is, therefore, more probable theſe worms take up their 
habitations in the nodes, in order to protetthemſelves from theattacks of an ene- 
my, than that they are capable of preying on an animal, ſo well defended as the 
pearl-fiſh is. It is unneceſſary to repeat the various opinions and hypotheſes of 
other modern authors; it is much eaſier to criticiſe them, than to ſubſtitute in 
their place a more rational theory. That of Rzauxvus, mentioned in the me- 
moirs of the French Academy for 1712, is the moſt probable, viz. that the 
pearls are formed like bezoars and other ſtones in different animals, and are 
apparently the effects of a diſeaſe. In ſhort it is very evident, that the pearl is 
formed by an extravaſation of a glutinous juice either within the body, or 
on the ſurface of the animal : the former caſe is the moſt common. Be- 
tween one and two hundred pearls have been found within one oyſter. Such 
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extravaſations may be cauſed by heterogeneous bodies, ſuch as ſand coming in 
with the food, which the animal, to prevent difagreeable friction, covers with 
its glutinous matter, and which as it is ſucceſſively ſecreted forms many regular 
lamellæ, in the manner of the coats of an onion, or like different ſtrata of 
bezoars, only much thinner ; this is probable, for if we cut through the cen- 
tre of a pearl, we often find a foreign particle, which ought to be confidered 
as the nucleus, or primary cauſe of its formation. 'The looſe pearls, may ori- 
ginally have been produced within the body, and on their encreaſe may have 
ſeparated and fallen into the cavity of the ſhell. Thoſe compact ones, fixed to 
the fhells feem to be produced by ſimilar extravaſation, occafioned by the fric- 
tion of ſome roughneſs on the infide of the ſhell, Theſe and the pearl-like 
nodes have a different aſpect from the pearls, and are of a darker and bluer co- 
lour. In one of the former I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very 
clear water; while the node itſelf was of a dark bluciſh colour. The yellow 
or gold colourcd pearl, is the moſt eſteemed by the natives ; ſome hare a bright, 
red, luſtre ; others are grey or blackiſh, without any ſhining appearance, and 
of no value. Sometimes when the grey lamella of a pearl is taken off, under it 
is found a beautiful genuine one, but it oftener happens that after having ſe- 
parated the firſt coat you find a worthleſs impure pearl. I tried ſeveral of them, 
taking one lamella off after another, and found clear and impure by turns, and 
in an impure pearl I met with one of a clear water, though in the centre of all 
I found a foreign particle. The largeft and moſt perfect pearl which I faw 
during my ftay at Condatchey, was about the fize of a fmall piſtol bullet, though 
I have been told fince my departure, many others of the fime fize have been 
found. The ſpotted and irregular ones are fold cheap, and are chiefly uſed by 
the native phyſicians as an ingredient in their medicines. 
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We may judge with greater or lefler probability by the appearance of the 
pcarl-mell, whether they contain pearls or not. 'Thoſe that have a thick cal- 
careous cruſt upon them, to which ſerpule (fea tubes) Tubuli marini irregula- 
riter intorti, Crifta-gali Chamar lazuras, Lepas tintinabulum, Madreporee, Milli- 
pore, Cellipore, Gorgonte, Spongie, and other Zoophytes are faſtened, have ar- 
rived at their full growth, and commonly contain the beſt pearls ; but thoſe that 
appear ſmooth, contain either none, or ſmall ones only. 


Were a naturaliſt to make an excurſion for a few months to Mandir, the 
ſmall ifland near Jaſua and the adjacent coaſt, he would diſcover many natural 
curioſities, ſtill buried in obſcurity, or that have never been accurately de- 
ſcribed. 


Indeed no place in the Eaſ Indies abounds more with rare ſhells, than theſe : 
for there they remain undiſturbed, by being ſheltered from turbulent ſeas, and 
the fury of the ſurf. I will juſt name a few of them; viz. Telling foliaca 
Lyxx “, Tell, Spenglerii, Arca culculata +, Arca Noz, folen anatinus LI xx. 
Oftrea Tognomum, Terebulhum, albidum, ffriatum, Turbo ſcalaris } Bula volda 
Lixx ||, Verillum ingritarum, &c. Amongſt the beautiful conc ſhells : cons 
thalaffiarchus Anglicanus cullatus q, amadis thaſſtarchus, con. generalcis Lixx. 
c. capilaneus , c. miles FF, c. flercus muſcarum FF}. c. reteaureum, c. glaucus ||\|, 
c. cereola, regia corona murus lapedius, canda erminea ſocietas cordium. There 
are many other beſides thoſe already mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 


The great ſucceſs of the Rev. Doctor Joun in conchology when at Tutu- 
rin and aſſiſted by G. AxGELBECK, with a boat and divers: and the capital 
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collections made by his agents, whom he afterwards ſent there with the ne- 
ceſſary inſtructions and apparatus, may be ſeen in Cuzmx1TzZ's elegant cabinet 
of ſhells in 4to (with illuminated plates), and how many new ſpecies of Zoo- 
phytes he diſcovered, we learn from another German work by Esrzz at Er- 
langen, the third volume of which is nearly finiſhed. 
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NOTE 


Reſpecding the Inſet deſcribed in Page 213. 

THIS inſect is the Melo# Chilorri of Lixx aus. The following extract from 
a late publication will ſhew how much the gentlemen of the faculty are indebted 
to Captain Haxpwicks for having pointed out to them ſo valuable an addi- 
tion to their Materia Medica in this country. 

© T ſhall only obſerve, that the Papilio, &c. are here extremely common, as 
« is likewiſe the Melo? Cicbarii Lin. towards which Doctor Maxx: has endea- 
c youred to direct the attention of his countrymen. It remains from May to 
* Auguſt, and eſpecially during June and July, in aſtoniſhing quantities, not only 
c upon the cichareum but alſo upon the cerealis carduus and cynora cardunculus. 
«© The common people have long uſed the liquor that diſtils from the inſect, 
* when the head is torn off, for the purpoſe of extirpating warts; and Mr. 
« CAsiuiR Saxso has often employed it in hieu of the common bliſtering drug: 
ce but to render it more generally uſeful Doctor Maxx1 has made a variety of 
« experiments, and found that forty-five grains of the MgLoz, and fifteen 
“e grains of Euphorbium fermented with flour and common vinegar, and well 
e mixed up, made a moſt excellent bliſtering plaiſter. The proportions muſt 
ce be increaſed, or diminiſhed, according to the age, ſex and conſtitution of the 
<« perſon, but the above mentioned quantity uſually produces a proper effect 
in thirteen or fourtcen hours. Theſe inſets are collected morning and even- 
« ing, and put into a covered veſſel, when they are kept until they are dead, 
ce when they are ſprinkled with ſtrong vinegar, and expoſed to the hot ſun, 
tc until they become perfectly dry; after which they are put into — 
« and carefully kept from humidity.” 
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Travels to Naples by CuanLes UZ rsszs, of SaLIs MonscnLIxs.—tronſ- 


lated from the Gzxman by ANTHONY Avyzene, Eſq. London, 1795, | 
p. 148. 


NOTE 
Referring to Page 204 of this Volume. 
HAVING lately paſſed Benares. I took that opportunity of again examin- 
ing the obſervatory, and aſcertained the circle which ſtands on the elevated 
terrace to the Eaſt (reſpecting the poſition of which I formerly ſpoke with ſome 
degree of hefitation) to be fituated in a plane parallel to the Equator. 


W. HunTzer. 
Sept. 28 1797. 
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